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THE  ROYAL  CRESCENT,  BATH. 


GUIDE  TO 

Bath,  Wells,  Glastonbury,  etc. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Prefatory  Railway  and  other  Routes  to  Bath  —  Bath 
Trams,  Omnibuses,  and  Road  Cars  -  Angling  Boating 
— Churches  and  Chapels — Hotels  and  their  Tariffs. 

ATH,  the  “Queen  of  the  West,”  is  the  chief  town 
in  Somersetshire.  It  is  strikingly  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Avon  and  on  the  steep  slopes  of 
the  adjacent  heights,  and  surrounds  a  perennial 
thermal  spring  of  healing  waters,  at  once  the  origin  of  its 
name  and  its  importance.  The  Avon,  which  flows  through 
the  city  from  east  to  west,  rises  on  the  border  of  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  traverses  Wiltshire, and  joins  the  Severn  some  ten  miles 
below  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  sixty-five  miles  from  its  source. 
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The  busiest  streets  and  principal  public  buildings  are  on 
the  lower  ground,  but  stately  terraces  and  crescents,  and 
charming  villas,  cling  to  the  hill-sides,  on  which  some  of 
the  most  remote  of  the  dwellings  have  been  placed  at  an 
elevation  of  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

Throughout  the  city  and  its  suburbs  the  air  is  highly 
salubrious,  and  is  quite  bracing  on  the  loftier  sites,  especi¬ 
ally  those  on  Lansdown  and  Combe  Down.  As  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  are  from  the  west,  and  the  encircling  hills 
keep  back  the  blasts  from  the  colder  quarters,  the  city  is 
a  desirable  winter  residence  for  invalids.  The  annual 
rainfall  varies  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  inches,  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  amount  for  a  place  so  near  the  western  coast. 

But  Bath  is  not  only  visited  by  invalids.  Its  outskirts 
contain  much  charming  scenery  and  many  very  interesting 
historical  places  and  buildings,  amid  which  a  most  pleasant 
holiday  can  be  spent,  while  within  comparatively  easy 
distance  are  the  fine  Cathedral  of  Wells,  the  old  Abbey 
of  Glastonburv,  and  the  magnificent  cliffs  of  Cheddar.  It 
is  for  the  summer  tourists  who  every  year  in  increasing 
numbers  make  Bath  their  home  that  this  little  book  is 
chiefly  intended,  though  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  found  useful 
and  interesting  to  residents  and  those  who  repair  to  the 
healing  waters  to  regain  their  lost  health.  A  glance  at  the 
contents  will  show  that  the  plan  followed  guides  the  visitor 
first  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  then  exhausts  the  places 
of  interest  in  the  suburbs  and  outskirts,  and  concludes  with 
trips  further  afield. 

While  every  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  errors  and 
insure  accuracv,  the  publishers  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
any  inadvertencies,  and  also  of  any  alterations  in  buildings, 
&c.,  which  may  occur. 

How  to  get  to  Bath. 

Access  to  Bath  by  rail  is  provided  for  by  the  Great 
Western  and  the  Midland  Companies,  and  by  a 
combination  of  the  Midland  and  the  London  and 
South-Western  Companies,  who  work  the  Somerset 
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and  Dorset  'Joint  Line.  The  Great  Western  has  its  passenger 
station  in  Manvers  Street,  its  goods  station  in  the  Lower 
Bristol  Road,  and  its  receiving  and  inquiry  office  at  20, 
New  Bond  Street.  The  Midland  has  its  station  at  Green 
Park  and  a  receiving  office  for  parcels  at  24,  New  Bond 
Street.  The  Midland  terminus  and  offices  serve  also  for 
the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Line.  The  stations  of  the  two 
great  companies  are  about  half  a  mile  apart. 

During  the  summer  the  Great  Western  and  other  com¬ 
panies  issue  Tourist  Tickets  (available  two  months)  to  Bath 
at  reduced  prices,  of  which  the  following,  from  the  Great 
Western  Companv,  are  specimens  : — 


From  London 

31  3  ;  19/6  ;  16/-. 

From  Liverpool 

48  2  :  31/- ;  23/-. 

„  Birmingham 

26  -  ;  176;  14 

„  Manchester.. 

47  4  :  30/6  ;  25  -. 

„  Bridgwater 

13 82;  7-. 

„  Oxford  . . 

iS  8  :  11  8  ;  10/-. 

„  Cardiff 

14  6  ;  9  10  ;  8 

„  Plymouth  . . 

40/9;  25;-:  21/-. 

„  Chester 

43  4  ;  28  -  ;  23 

„  Torquay 

32  9;  20,6;  17/-. 

„  Exeter 

25  6  ;  16  -  ;  13, 

„  Wolverhamp¬ 

„  Hereford  .. 

20  i  ;  13/2  ;  II,-. 

ton 

29/3 ;  19/- ;  l6/-- 

“BATH. — Passengers  from  London,  Reading,  and  Basing¬ 
stoke,  travel  via  Swindon  or  Devizes.  From  Banbury,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Dudley,  Leamington,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Oxford, 
Warwick,  and  Wolverhampton,  via  Didcot  and  Chippenham. 
Passengers  from  Hereford  travel  via  Severn  Tunnel,  or  with 
First  and  Third  class  tickets  via  Gloucester  and  Charfield. 

“  Passengers  from  Manchester  and  intermediate  stations  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  from  Wellington  (Salop),  travel  by  the  direct 
route  viii  Hereford  and  Severn  Tunnel,  or  Ross,  Tintern,  and 
Severn  Tunnel,  or  via  Warwick  and  Oxford. 

“  Passengers  from  stations  west  of  Bristol  may  break  their 
journey  at  Newton  Abbot,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish,  Exeter, 
Taunton,  and  Weston-super-Mare,  when  such  places  are  on 
the  Direct  Route  covered  by  the  tickets,  both  going  and  return¬ 
ing.  Passengers  from  Shrewsbury  and  stations  north  thereof 
may  stop  at  Ludlow,  Hereford,  and  at  any  station  between 
Shrewsbury  and  Hereford,  at  Newport,  Severn  Tunnel  Junction, 
and  Bristol,  and  those  via  Oxford  at  Warwick,  Leamington,  and 
Oxford.” 

These  tickets  are  available  by  any  train.  The  fast  trains, 
of  which  there  is  a  good  service,  accomplish  the  journey 
in  two  hours  from  Paddington.  Ordinary  tickets  from 
Paddington  cost  17/10,  11/2,  and  8/1 1 ,  single  ;  31/3  and 
19/6,  return. 

Cheap  excursion  tickets  to  and  from  Bath  are  also  issued 
by  all  the  companies  concerned  very  frequently  during  the 
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summer,  full  particulars  of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  Companies’  announcements. 

Many  visitors  to  Bath  travel  thither  by  road,  and  every 
cyclist  knows  the  splendid  thoroughfare  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Bath  Road,  106  miles  long,  which  runs  from 
Hyde  Park  Corner  through  Hounslow.  Slough,  Maiden¬ 
head,  Reading,  Newbury,  Hungerford,  Marlborough,  and 
Chippenham  (96^  miles).  There  is  probably  no  other 
road  in  the  country  that  has  so  many  romantic  associations. 
A  century  and  a  half  ago  every  one  thronged  to  “The 
Bath.”  Statesmen,  beauties,  men  of  letters,  the  hawks  and 
pigeons  of  society,  and  the  rest  of  the  seekers  of  health  or 
pleasure,  travelled  to  and  fro  over  the  road,  so  that  historic 
events  and  great  scandals  have  been  associated  with  it. 
Details  of  its  course  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  for 
Cyclists. 

The  distance  from  Lincoln  is  iy6f  miles,  and  the  road 
passes  through  Newark,  Leicester,  Warwick,  and  Ciren¬ 
cester. 

From  Southampton  the  distance  is  62^  miles,  through 
Salisbury  and  Warminster. 

Cycling. 

For  Route  from  London  and  Cycling  Runs  from  Bath, 
sec  Appendix  for  Cyclists,  pp.  185-8. 

Trams,  Omnibuses,  and  Road  Cars. 

The  Trams  run  every  fifteen  minutes  from  Grosvenor 
from  8.30  a.m.  to  10.30  p.m.,  and  from  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Station  from  9.15  a.m.  to  11.0  p.m. 

Omnibuses  and  Road  Cars  run  at  stated  intervals 
to  and  from  Lower  Weston,  Combe  Park,  and  Newbridge 
Hill  ;  Batheaston  and  Bathford  ;  Upper  Weston  ;  Newton  ; 
Fairfield  Park ;  Bathampton,  Larkhall  ;  Oldfield  Park  ; 
Prior  Park  Road  ;  Twerton,  Combe  Down  ;  and  Devon¬ 
shire  Arms  (Wells  Road). 

Full  particulars  are  given  in  the  Beth  Railway  Guide,  a 
monthly  publication,  price  one  penny. 

Coaches  run  daily  during  the  summer  in  connection 
with  all  trains  between  the  Greet  Western  Railway  Station, 
Bath,  and  Cheddar  Clift's. 
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Angling. 

Good  fishing  can  be  had  on  the  Avon,  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  Canal.  The  fish  principally  caught  are  pike,  trout, 
roach,  perch,  eels,  dace,  and  gudgeon.  Some  of  the  best 
spots  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Bath  Angling  Association. 

;  Day  Tickets,  i /-,  and  Weekly  Tickets,  2/6,  can  be  obtained 
of  Mr.  R.  Chambers,  Gun,  Cartridge  and  Fishing  Tackle 
Manufacturer,  40,  Walcot  Street.  Visitors  will  find  much 
useful  information  in  the  Handy  Guide  to  the  Fishing  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Bath,  published  at  the  Herald  office, 
price  6d. 

Boating. 

There  is  boating  upon  the  Avon  between  Bathwick  and 
Bathampton,  and  also  at  Saltford,  about  five  miles  below 
the  city. 

Hunting. 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Hunt,  the  West  Somerset  Hunt, 
and  other  packs,  meet  within  easy  distance  of  Bath. 


Principal  Places  of  Worship  in  Bath. 

CHURCHES. 

Abbcv  (St  Peter  and  St.  Paul)  :  n.o  ;  3.0  ;  6.30 — Church  Hymns. 

Christ ,  Russel  Street  :  ri.o  ;  3.0  ;  6.30 — Ancient  and  Modern. 

Si.  Andrew's,  Julian  Road  :  11.0  ;  3.0:  6.30  Hymnal  Companion. 

St.  James's ,  Stall  Street  :  11.0  ;  6.30— Hymnal  Companion. 

St.  John’s,  Bathwick  :  10.45;  3.30;  7.0 — Ancient  and  Modern. 

St.  John's,  near  Gas  Works  :  11.0  ;  6.30.  -Ancient  and  Modern. 

St.  Luke's,  near  Devonshire  Buildings  :  11.0  ;  6.30 — Hymnal  Companion. 
St.  Mark's,  Lyncombe  :  11.0;  6.30  Hymnal  Companion. 

St.  Mary's,  Bathwick  :  11.0  ;  3.30  ;  6.30  Ancient  and  Modern. 

St.  Matthew's,  Widcombe:  n  o;  6.30 —Hymnal  Companion. 

St.  Michael’s,  Broad  Street  :  11.0  ;  6.30-  Hymnal  Companion. 

St.  Paul's,  Queen’s  Square  :  11.0  ;  6.30 — Hymnal  Companion. 

St.  Saviour's,  Larkhall  :  11.0  ;  6.30 —Ancient  and  Modern. 

St.  Stephen's,  Lansdowne  Road:  n.o;  6.30—  Hymnal  Companion. 

St.  Su'ithin’s,  Walcot  :  n.o  ;  6.30 — Hymnal  Companion. 

St.  Peter's,  Twerton  :  1 1.0  ;  6.30 — Church  Hymns. 

St.  Michael  (Parish  Church),  Twerton  :  n.o  ;  6.0-  Church  Hymns. 
Trinity,  James  Street  :  ii.o  ;  3.0  ;  6.30 — Ancient  and  Modern. 

Widcombe  Old  Church  :  n.o;  3.0—  Hymnal  Companion. 

Roman  Catholic  (St.  John's),  South  Parade  :  n.o  ;  3.0  ;  6.30. 

Roman  Catholic  (St.  Mary's),  Julian  Road  :  n.o  ;  3.30  ;  6.30. 

Catholic  Apostolic.  Vineyards:  10.0  ;  5.0. 

Moravian  Episcopal,  Charlotte  Street  :  n.o  ;  6.30. 

EP I  SCOP  A  L  CHA  PELS. 

All  Saints',  Lansdowne  Crescent :  n.o;  3.15;  6.30 — Ancient  and  Modern. 
Kensington,  Kensington  Place:  n.o;  6.30-  Hymnal  Companion. 

Mineral  Water  Hospital :  n.o;  3.30.  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Mission  Chapel,  Corn  Street :  n.o  ;  6.30. 

Portland,  Harley  Street,  Julian  Road  :  1 1.0  ;  6.30 — Hymnal  Companion. 
St.  Michael's,  Hetling  Court :  n.o;  3.0  Ancient  and  Modern. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene.  Holloway  :  n.o  ;  6.30  Kemble. 

Thomas  Street :  11.0  ;  6.3c — Hymnal  Companion. 
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ATOATC0ATO/?J//Sr  CHAPELS. 

Baptist,  Ebcnczcr ,  Canal  Bridge  :  n.o  ;  6.30. 

„  Maurers  Street :  11.0  ;  6.30. 

„  //ay  Hill :  1 1.0  ;  6.30. 

Beihesda  Chapel,  Weymouth  Street :  n.o;  6.30. 

Congregational ,  Argyle  Street  :  11.0  ;  6.30. 

„  Charlotte  Street  :  11.0  :  6.30. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  Cliandos  Hall,  Westgate  Buildings  :  1 1.0  ;  6.30. 

Friends'  Meeting,  York  Street  :  11.0  ;  6.30. 

Countess  of  Hun  tingdon's,  Vineyards  :  11.0  :  6.30. 

New  Chnreli,  Henrv  Street :  ulo  ;  6.30. 

Primitive  Methodist,  Westgate  Buildings  :  11.0;  6.30. 

„  ,,  Claremont:  n.o;  6.30. 

Unitarian,  Trim  Street  :  11.0  ;  6.30. 

Wesleyan,  New  King  Street :  n.o  ;  6.30. 

Walcot :  n.o  ;  6.30. 

Hotels  and  Hotel  Tariffs. 

Apartments  may  be  very  readily  obtained  in  Bath,  and  the 
hotels  are  numerous,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  the  important  establishments,  some  of  which 
rank  with  the  best  in  England.  The  tariffs  were  supplied  by  the 
proprietors  in  every  case,  but  it  is  always  wise  to  verify  these 
matters. 


[Abbreviations  :  A’. .room  ;  b.,  breakfast ;  luncheon  ;  </.,  dinner  ;  t.,  tea  ;  a.,  attendance  ; 
temp.,  temperance  ;  Jr.,  from.] 

Bath. 


Castle,  North  gate  Street :  R.,  2  -  ;  h., 
1/6  to  2/6  ;  /.,  2  -  or  2/6  ;  d.,  3  6  ; 
a.,  1/6. 

Christopher,  High  Street  :  A\.  26: 

h.  or  /.,  26:  d.,  4  -  ;  t.,  2  -  ;  a.,  1  6. 
Edgar  <  private),  Laura  Place  : 
Egremont  (temp.),  York  Street :  A’.. 

1  6  :  b  or  t.  1  -  to  1  9 ;  /.,  T/3  or  16  : 
</.,  2/6  ;  a.,  -/ 4. 

Ely’s,  Green  Park  (temp.)  :  R.  and  a., 

2  -  :  /?.,  1  -  to  2/-  ;  1  9  to  2  -  ;  d„ 

26:  if-  to  1  9. 

Boarding  terms:  6,-  per  day,  or 
35/-  per  week. 

Empire  :  R.,  fr.  4/6  :  b„  2  6,  3  or  4/-  : 
/.,  3  6  :  d„  5/6  ;  afternoon  tea,  1  -  : 
a.,  1/6. 

Inclusive  terms  :  Summer  season. 
105/-. 

Fernleys,  North  Parade  (temp.)  :  R , 
2/-  to  26:  b.  or  t,  1/3  to  2/- ;  /.,  2/- 
or  2  6  :  d.,  3  -  :  a.,  1  3. 

Francis’  (private,  temp.).  Queen 
Square  : 

Full  Moon,  Southgate  Street  :  R.  2  -  to 
•  3/6  ;  b.  or  l  6  to  2  -  ;  /.,  2  -  to  2 .  3  ; 
d  .  3  -  :  a..  -  6. 

Grand  Pump  Room,  adjoining  Grand 
Pump  Room  : 

Lansdown  Grove,  Lansdown  Road  : 
R.,  2  6  to  5  -  ;  b.,  26;  /.,  2  -  ;  d.,  4  -  ; 
t.,  1  6  to  2/6 ;  a.,  16. 

Boarding  terms  :  10  6  and  12  -  per 
day,  or  63/-  to  84  -  per  week. 


Midland,  James  Street:  R  .  fr.  16  to 
3  -  ;  /).,  1  3  to  2/3  ;  /.,  1  6  to  2/6  ;  d., 
2  -  to  3/6  :  -  9  to  1/6. 

Boarding  terms:  fr.  5  -  per  day, 
or  fr.  25  -  to  35  -  per  week. 
Railway,  Railway  Place  :  A\,  1  6  and 

2  -  :  />.,  1  -  to  2  6  ;  l.,  fr.  i  6  ;  d.,  2  -  ; 
t.,  1  -  to  2  6  ;  a.,  1  /-. 

Boarding  terms:  5-  to  7-  per 
day.  or  35  -  to  42  -  per 
week. 

Royal  Station : 

Royal,  Railway  Place  :  A\.  2  6  to  5  -  ; 
/>.,  26:  /.,  2  - ;  d.,  3,6  to  5  -  :  1  - 

to  2  6  :  a.,  1/6. 

Boarding  terms:  9  -  per  day,  or 
fr.  52  6  per  week. 

Skidmore's,  41.  Great  Pulteney  Street  : 
R.,  2  -  ;  b.  or  /,  1/3  to  2/-  ;  /.,  2  -  ; 

a. ,  nil. 

Stanley,  Manvers  Street :  R ,  1  6  to 

3  6  :  />.  or  /..  1  -  to  2  -  ;  d.,  1  6  to 

2/6  :  -  9  to  1  6  ;  a.,  -  6. 

Boarding  terms:  5-  to  6-  per 
day,  or  25  -  to  40  -  per  week. 
Star  (temp.)  :  A\.  1  -  :  b.  or  t.,  1/-  to 
1/6  :  /..  1  -  or  1/6  :  d..  1  6  ;  a.,  nil. 
Temperance.  Terrace  Walks  :  A\.  16: 

b. ,  fr.  1  :  t.,  fr.  1  -  ;  a.,  -  6. 

Waldron’s  (private),  Queen  Square  : 

A.,  2  6  ;  b..  fr.  1  6  ;  /.,  fr.  2  -  ;  d.,  fr. 
3  -  :  -  '6  :  a..  1 

Boarding  terms  :  fr.  7  6  per  day, 
or  fr.  42  -  per  week. 
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Weston,  Weston  :  A.  and  a.,  2  -  to 
4/-  ;  b.,  1/6  to  3/6  ;  / ,  1/6  to  2/6  ;  7/., 
2/-  to  5  6  ;  -/9  to  2  6. 

Boarding  terms  :  fr.  4  -  per  day, 
or  fr.  26/-  per  week. 


York  House:  R.,  Jr.  3/6;  b.,  2-;  /., 
fr.  2/-  ;  7/.,  /a ble  d'hote,  5/-  ;  /•,  1/-  ; 
77.,  1/6. 

Boarding  terms:  12-  per  day,  or 
84/-  per  week. 


Albion  : 

Castle :  R.,  1/6  :  b.  or  t,  1/3  to  2, 
1/6  or  2/-  ;  d.f  2/6  ;  a.,  -/q. 

Swan  : 


Bradford-on-Avon. 

New  Bear 


R.,  1/6  ;  b.,  1/6  ;  2/-  ; 

A,  3/-  ;  1/-  ;  a.,  -/6. 

Boarding  terms  :  6/-  per  day,  or 
40/-  per  week. 


Cheddar. 


b.,  2/- ;  /., 


Bath  Arms :  R.,  2/- 
</.,  3/6  ;  t.}  1/3. 

Boarding  terms :  10  -  per  day,  or 
70/-  per  week. 

Cliff :  R..  2/3  to  3/6  ;  b.  or  1/3  to  2/-  ; 

/.,  2/-  or  2/6  ;  d.,  3/-  ;  a.,  -/6. 

Corsham 

Methuen  Arms  :  R.,  2/-  to  3/6  :  b.  or  t.,  I  Royal  Oak  : 
1/-  to  1/9  ;  /.,  1/6  or  2/-  ;  d.,  2/6  ;  a.,  1/-.  |  Station  : 

Glastonbury. 


Lewis’s  Valley  (temp.)  :  A.,  1/6  :  6.  or 
1/-  to  1/9  ;  I.,  1/6  or  1/9 ;  </.,  2/6 ; 
a.,  //f'Z. 

Boarding  terms :  fr.  4/6  per  day, 
or  30/-  per  week. 


to 


Urown  :  R.,  2/-  to  4/-  ;  b.  or  1  /- 
2/3  :  /.,  2/6  or  2/9  ;  d.,  3/- ;  tj.,  1/-. 

George :  A\,  2/6  or  3/-  ;  b.  or  t.,  1/6  to 
2/6  ;  /.,  2/-  or  2/6  ;  7/.,  3/-  or  4/-  ;  a.,  1/6.  | 

Keynsham. 

Wingrove  :  R.,  2  -  to  3/-  ;  6.  or  1/- to  2/- ;  /.,  1/6  to  2  - 

Shepton  Mallet. 

Hyatt's  (temp.) 


Abbey  (temp.)  :  R.,  2/-  to  3/-  ;  b.  or 
I/-  to  1/6  ;  /.,  1  3  or  1/6  ;  d.,  1/8  ; 
a.,  -/6. 


d.,  2/6  ;  a..  -/6. 


George  :  A\,  2/6  to  4/- ;  b.  or  1  6  to 
2/6  ;  /.,  2  -  or  2/6  ;  rf.,’3/-  ;  fl.,  77/7. 

Hare  and  Hounds  :  A’.,  2/0  to  3/6  ;  or 
1/3  to  2/6  ;  /.,  2/-  or  2/6  : 7/.,  3/-;  a.,  i/-.  | 

Wells. 


A\,  1/6  to  2/6  ;  6.  or 
1  -  to  16;  /.,  1  -  or  1/3  ;  d.,  1/6  ; 
a.,  nil. 


•ted  Lion :  R.  and  a.,  1/6 ;  6.,  1  3  ;  /., 
2/-  ;  d.,  2/- ;  Z.,  1/3. 

Boarding  terms  :  fr.  6  -  per  day. 

Swan  :  A.,  //\  2/6  ;  b.  or  /r.  1/6  ;  /., 
fr.  2/-  ;  d.,fr.  3/6  ;  1/6. 

Boarding  terms  :  10  6  per  day,  or 
63  -  per  week. 

White  Hart:  A.,  2/-;  b.,  16  to  2-: 


UNDER  ROYAL  PATRONAGE. 


/.,  2  -  to  2/6  ;  7/.,  1  6  to  2/6  ;  A,  -/6 
to  2,  -. 

Boarding  terms  :  7  6  per  day,  or 
42  -  per  week. 

Star :  A.,  2/-  to  3/6  ;  A  or  t.,  1/6  to  2/-  ; 

/.,  1/9  to  2/-  ;  7/.,  3/-  ;  7i.,  1/3. 

Mitre  :  A.,  2  -  ;  h.  or  1/6  to  2  -  ;  /., 
2/-  or  2/6  ;  7/.,  2/6,  or  AifrA’  d'hote,  2 
-/3- 


Established  in  Bath  over  25  Years. 


T.  TUTTELL, 

Specially  Selected  Surgeon  Chiropodist  to  the  Royal  Family. 

All  Sufferers  from  Corns,  Bunions  and  Ingrowing 
Toe-Nails  should  consult  T.  J.  T.  at 


8,  KINGSTON  BUILDINGS,  BATH 

(Back  of  the  Ahbey  Church). 

London  Address :  28,  HALF  MOON  STREET,  MAYFAIR. 

Ladies  attended  by  Mrs.  Tuttell. 

“  Ote  Aussi  les  Cheveux  Superflus.” 


WARD,  LOCK  &  Co.’s 

Shilling  Guide-Books. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Aldoburgh,  &c. 

Bath,  Glastonbury.  &c. 
Bideford,  Clovelly,  &c. 
Blackpool.  [&c. 

Bournemouth.  New  Forest, 
Bridlington,  Filey,  &c. 
Brighton. 

Broadstairs. 

Buxton  and  Dovedale. 
Canterbury  and  N.  E.  Kent. 
Channel  Islands. 

Clevedon,  Portishead,  &c. 
Clifton,  Bristol,  &c. 

Cromer,  Sheringham,  &c. 
Dartmoor. 

Dawlish. 

Deal,  Walmer,  &c. 

Dover. 

Eastbourne. 

English  Lakes. 

Exeter  &  South-East  Devon. 
Exmouth. 

Falmouth  &  South  Cornwall. 
Felixstowe,  &c. 

Folkestone,  Sandgate,  Hythe, 
Harrogate.  [&c. 

Hastings,  Bexhill,  & c. 

Herne  Bay. 

Hexham  and  the  Borderland. 
Ilfracombe.  . 

Ilkley. 

Isle  of  Man. 

Isle  of  Wight. 

Leamington,  Warwick,  &c. 
Liverpool. 

Llandrindod  Wells,  &e. 


London. 

Lowestoft. 

Lyme  Regis,  &c. 

Lynton  and  Lynmouth. 
Margate. 

Matlock. 

Minehead. 

Newquay  &  North  Cornwall. 
North  Wales,  Part  I.  (Llan¬ 
dudno,  Colwyn,  Rhyl,  Snowdon, 
&c.) 

North  Wales,  Part  II.  (Aberys¬ 
twyth,  Barmouth,  Pwllheli, 
Llangollen,  &c.) 

Nottingham  and  Sherwood 
Forest. 

Penzance,  Scilly  Isles,  &c. 
Plymouth. 

Ramsgate. 

Scarborough. 

Sidmouth. 

Skegness. 

Southwold,  &c. 
Stratford-unon-Avon . 
Sutton-on-Sea  &  Mablethorpe 
Swanage,  &e. 
l  Teignmouth. 

Torquay. 

j  Weston-super-Mare. 

I  Weymouth, 
j  Whitby. 

Windsor, 
i  Woodhall  Spa- 
Worthing. 

Wye  Valley. 

‘  Yarmouth  and  the  Broads. 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen  and  Deeside.  I  Inverness  &  Northern  High- 

Edinburgh.  lands. 

Glasgow  and  the  Clyde.  [  Oban,  Fort  William,  &c. 

Highlands  and  Islands. 

IRELAND. 


Antrim,  Giant’s  Causeway, 
&c. 

Belfast. 

Cork,  Glengariff,  &c. 

Donegal  Highlands. 

Dublin  and  Wicklow. 


Greenore,  Carlingford  Lough 
&c. 

Killarney,  Coast  ofKerry,&c 
Limerick,  Coast  of  Clare,  &c 
Northern  Lake  District. 
Waterford,  Wexford,  &c. 


THE  CONTINENT. 


Belgium  and  Holland.  f  Switzerland. 

Paris. 


London  :  WARD,  LOCK  and  Co.,  LIMITED 


From  Photo,  by]  \-Aug.  F.  Ptrrni,  Bath. 

THE  CIRCULAR  ROMAN  BATH. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  HISTORY  OF  BATH. 

T  two  widely  separated  periods  Bath  has  been 
the  most  fashionable  resort  in  the  land.  During 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  it  drew  to 
itself  a  large  mixed  population  of  invalids  and 
pleasure  seekers,  and  again  in  the  eighteenth  century ; 
while  in  the  intervening  years  it  was  more  or  less  neg¬ 
lected,  although  now  and  then  its  fortunes  brightened  for 
a  brief  space.  Each  of  these  periods  must  receive  a  little 
attention  from  those  who  desire  an  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  the  Bath  of  to-day. 
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The  legendary  history  of  Bath  ascribes  the  foundation 
of  the  city  to  Bladud,  the  father  of  Shakespeare’s  King 
Lear.  In  his  youth,  says  the  legend,  he  became  smitten 
with  leprosy,  and  was  thereupon  driven  from  his  father’s 
palace.  During  his  exile  he  was  glad  to  accept  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  swineherd.  The  animals  under  his  care  became 
infected  with  his  disease,  but  recovered  after  wallowing  in 
the  mire  formed  by  the  waters  of  hot  springs.  Then  the 
prince  bathed  in  the  waters,  and  he  too  was  cleansed.  The 
cause  of  his  banishment  being  removed  he  returned  to  his 
home,  and  when,  on  his  father’s  death,  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  built  a  city  on  the  spot  to  which  he  owed  so 
much. 

All  that  took  place  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Bath  before 
the  Roman  period  is  but  a  matter  of  conjecture.  After  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans,  the  historian  can 
deal  largely  with  well-authenticated  facts. 

The  springs  were  probably  first  utilised  by  the  Romans 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  i.e.,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century.  The  city  which  arose  bore  the  name  of  Aqucv 
Sulis.  It  was  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  was  fortified  and 
capable  of  defence,  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  military  camp.  Through  it  there  passed  two  of 
their  great  roads,  the  Foss  and  the  Via  Julia.  The  former 
came  from  Seaton  through  Ilchester,  and,  leaving  the  city 
by  the  north  gate,  went  on  to  Walcot  and  Batheaston,  and 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  Cirencester.  The  Via  Julia , 
coming  from  South  Wales,  entered  at  the  south  gate  and 
went  out  at  the  north  gate  with  the  Foss,  from  which  it 
branched  off  at  Batheaston,  and,  passing  over  Bathford  Hill, 
went  on  to  Marlborough.  The  remains  of  the  Baths  which 
the  Romans  constructed  are  one  of  the  chief  sights  in  the 
city  ( see  p.  34).  Another  noble  edifice  was  a  temple  erected 
in  honour  of  Sul-Minerva,  for  according  to  their  custom 
they  identified  the  local  deity  Sul  with  one  of  their  own 
divinities.  The  forum  occupied  the  ground  now  lying 
between  the  Abbey  Church  and  the  Pump  Room  Hotel. 
About  a.d.  100,  Adrian  founded  in  the  city  a  College  of 
Armourers  for  the  manufacture  of  weapons  of  war. 


RELICS  OF  THE  ROMAN  OCCUPATION.  3 


The  relics  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  site  are  both 
numerous  and  in¬ 
teresting.  They 
include,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the 
unique  baths, 
several  funereal 
monuments  ;  an 
altar  dedicated  to 
the  Genius  Loci  ; 
a  stone  com¬ 
memorating  the 
restoration  a  n  d 
repurgation  of  a 
Locus  Religiosus 
by  C.  Severitus 
Emeritus ;  a  co¬ 
lossal  female 
head,  probably 
part  of  a  figure 
more  than  eight 
feet  high  ;  a 
“  portion  of  the 
pediment  of  a 
temple,  having  in 
the  centre  of  a 
shield  a  human 
face,  the  hair  and 
beard  inter¬ 
twined  with 
snakes  and  a 
moustache  ”  ;  a 
bronze  medallion 
with  a  female 
head  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  ;  penates  ; 
bronze  keys; 


specimens  of  fine  portion  of  roman  frieze  work. 
Samian  ware  ;  querns  or  hand-mills  for  grinding  corn 
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many  tessellated  pavements,  including  one  under  the 
Mineral  Water  Hospital,  and  another  under  the  Blue 
Coat  School ;  and  coins  from  Augustus  to  the  fall  of  the 
Empire.  A  large  number  of  the  relics  are  preserved  in  the 
building  occupied  by  the  Royal  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution  (p.  13). 

As  Bath  was  the  chief  place  in  Britain  to  which  the 
Romans  resorted  for  relaxation  from  their  military  duties, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  legions  from  the  country  must 
naturally  have  led  to  the  decay  of  the  city,  but  in  577  a 
greater  calamity  befell  it.  In  that  year  it  was  taken  by 
Ceawlin  of  Wessex  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  in 
which  state  it  probably  remained  for  some  time.  To  the 
Britons  the  city  had  been  known  as  Akeman.  The  new¬ 
comers  called  it  Akemansceaster,  and  subsequently  Hoet 
Bathum — the  Hot  Baths. 

The  foundation  of  a  religious  house  in  676  by  the  Saxon 
king  Osric,  coupled  with  the  virtues  of  the  waters,  led  to 
the  revival  of  the  place,  and  it  seems  to  have  risen  to  be 
recognised  as  the  western  capital.  Its  history,  however, 
has  little  in  common  with  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole  ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  coronation  of  Edgar  in  its 
Abbey  Church  in  973,  its  destruction  in  the  reign  of  the 
second  of  the  Norman  sovereigns  during  a  rebellion  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Robert,  and  the  battle  of  Lansdown, 
in  1643,  on  an  adjacent  hill,  its  annals  are  mainly  concerned 
with  its  visitors  and  its  remarkable  springs. 

From  the  midst  of  the  buildings  overthrown  in  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus,  Norman  edifices  soon  arose.  The 
restoration  was  due  to  John  de  Villula,  who,  having  been 
physician  and  chaplain  to  the  Red  King,  was  made  bishop  of 
Somerset,  and  then  adopted  Bath  as  his  seat  in  preference 
to  Wells.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  then  diocesan, 
Jocelyn  Trotman,  assumed  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  the  title  was  a  real  one  until  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  a  throne  being  in  each  city  ;  but  as  the  bishop 
was  able  to  exercise  a  more  complete  rule  over  the  Canons 
of  Wells  than  over  the  Regulars  of  Bath,  the  city  of  Wells 
became  the  actual  seat. 


BATH  SINCE  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
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The  monks  introduced  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  had 
arisen  a  demand  for  “  Bath  Beaver”  or  “  Bath  Coating,”  a 
species  of  cloth  for  which  the  city  was  long  famous.  The 
woollen  manufacture,  however,  no  longer  exists  in  Bath, 
and,  indeed,  Twerton  is  the  only  place  in  the  district  in 
which  it  is  still  carried  on. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  hot  springs  began  to 
attract  visitors  to  the  city  in  great  numbers.  The  maiden 
queen  herself  paid  a  visit  to  it,  and  expressed  her  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  the  condition  of  the  streets,  which  were 
wretchedly  paved  and  made  foul  by  an  open  sewer. 
Even  in  1631,  Dr.  Jordan  could  write,  “The  streets  are 
dunghills,  slaughter-houses,  and  pigsties ;  the  butchers 
dress  their  meat  at  their  own  doors,  while  pigs  wallow  in 
1  the  mire.  The  baths  are  bear  gardens,  where  both  sexes 
1  bathe  promiscuously,  while  the  passers-by  pelt  them  with 
dead  dogs,  cats,  and  pigs,  and  even  human  creatures  are 
hurled  over  the  rails  into  the  water.”  Thirteen  years  later 
Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I.,  visited  the  city,  and 
then  the  Corporation  framed  regulations  which  abolished 
the  grosser  scandals,  and  as  the  reputation  of  the  place 
improved  the  number  of  visitors  increased.  But  yet,  when 
the  eighteenth  century  dawned,  Bath,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 

I  Austin  King,  “  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  gang  of  well- 

I  dressed  roughs,  gamesters,  and  adventurers.  Swords  and 
bludgeons  were  flourished  upon  the  promenades.  Ladies 
in  the  streets,  and  even  in  the  baths,  were  persecuted  with 
offensive  gibe  or  more  offensive  compliment.  The  evening 
entertainments  were  nightly  invaded  by  drunken  ruffians, 
swaggering  about  with  swords  or  riding-whips,  lolling  on 
settees  with  mud-bespattered  boots,  and  tearing  draperies 
and  dresses  with  their  spurs.” 

A  complete  change  was  effected  by  the  famous  Beau 
Nash,  “the  man  about  town,”  who  visited  the  city  in 
1703  and  was  speedily  voted  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
or  King  of  Bath.  By  the  age  of  thirty  he  had  run 
through  his  property,  but  he  was  shrewd,  was  possessed 
of  much  tact,  had  a  genius  for  trifles,  and  knew  every- 
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body.  At  his  suggestion  a  handsome  assembly  hall  was 

erected,  and 
there  ballsand 
other  enter¬ 
tainments 
nightly  took 
place  under 
strict  regula¬ 
tions  w  h  i  c  h 
he  laid  down 
as  to  dress  and 
behaviour. 
Stringent 
regulations 
also  governed 
the  use  of  the 
baths  and  the 
conduct  of 
the  visitors  in 
the  streets  of 
the  city.  For 
many  years 
his  word  was 
1  a w ,  the 
zenith  of  his 
power  being 
reached  be¬ 
tween  1730 
and  1740.  The 
latter  portion 
of  his  life  was 
spent  in  ob¬ 
scurity  ;  a 
pension  of  ten 
guineas  a 
month  from 

the  hoi'se  where  lsLAU  Nash  DIED.  l^e  Corpora¬ 
tion  was 

necessary  to  keep  him  from  absolute  want  ;  but  when, 
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in  1761,  he  died,  his  remains  were  publicly  interred  in  the 
Abbey. 

For  a  good  part  or  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  correct  thing  by  the  members  of  fashionable 
society  to  have  a  house  in  Bath,  and  the  grand  crescents 
and  terraces  and  squares  of  stately  mansions,  which  arc- 
such  a  feature  of  the  city,  were  then  erected. 

As  the  fashion  of  spending  a  season  in  Bath  declined, 
the  permanent  residents  increased.  At  the  census  of  1891 
the  population  of  the  city  was  returned  as  51,843,  and 
of  the  parliamentary  borough  as  54,550.  Bath  sends  two 
representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons,  a  privilege 
which  it  has  enjoyed  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
municipal  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  fourteen 
a'dermen,  and  forty-two  common  councillors.  An  un¬ 
usually  large  proportion  of  the  municipal  electors  are 
women.  The  corporate  property  produces  a  gross  income 
of  some  eight  thousand  pounds,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
whole  of  the  local  rates  average  only  about  four  shillings 
and  tenpence  in  the  pound — comparing  favourably  with 
Clifton  and  other  towns,  whose  rates  are  much  higher. 
Since  1871  the  city  has  had  a  School  Board,  which  now 
has  control  over  four  schools.  The  principal  streets  and 
many  private  business  houses  and  hotels  are  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  chief  industries  are  the  Bathstone  trade, 
cabinet  and  furniture  making,  carriage  building,  and  the 
manufacture  of  corsets.  The  city  is  also  noted  for  Bath 
buns,  Oliver  biscuits  (named  after  a  Dr.  Oliver  who  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century),  and  Bath  chaps. 

The  water  supply  is  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation, 
who  have  recently  made  a  large  new  reservoir  at  Monks- 
K'ood,  six  miles  away  ;  during  the  construction  a  quantity 
of  pre-historic  relics  were  found. 

The  death  rate  of  Bath  is  very  low  ;  during  the  last  five 
years  it  has  averaged  about  15.6  per  1,000. 

Omnibuses,  Road  Cars  and  Tramcars,  provide  ample  and 
convenient  services  on  most  of  the  principal  routes.  Wheel 
cnairs  (hired  by  distance  unless  otherwise  agreed)  are  to 
be  obtained  on  the  following  terms  : — 
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Not  exceeding  half  a  mile,  6d. 

Not  exceeding  one  mile,  is. 

For  each  additional  mile,  is. 

(By  time,  is.  first  hour,  and  6d.  each  additional  half.') 

Pony  carriages  are  charged  is.  for  the  first  mile,  9d.  for 
the  second,  and  6d.  for  each  additional  half-mile  ;  cabs,  is. 
per  mile  ;  two-horse  carriages,  is.  6d. ;  two-horse  carriages, 
per  hour,  3s. ;  cabs,  2s.  6d.  ;  pony  carriages,  is.  6d.  Full 
details  will  be  found  in  the  Bath  Railway  Guide. 

One  of  the  foremost  of  the  educational  establishments  in 
Bath  is  Bath  College.  This  institution,  which  is  modelled 
after  Clifton  College,  provides  an  excellent  Classical, 
Mathematical  and  General  education  at  moderate  fees. 
The  school  is  divided  into  (a)  Classical  side,  including 
the  ordinary  curriculum  for  the  universities,  with  English, 
modern  languages,  and  physical  science ;  and  ( b )  the 
Modern  Side,  which  includes  mathematics,  Latin,  sciences, 
modern  languages,  English  and  Drawing.  On  this  side, 
too,  besides  preparation  for  civil  engineering  at  Cooper’s 
Hill,  and  a  medical  career  or  business,  there  is  an  Army 
class  and  a  Navy  class.  The  college  also  contains,  besides 
the  usual  laboratories,  a  gymnasium,  fives  court,  swimming 
baths,  boating  station,  &c.  There  is  a  junior  school  for 
boys  under  thirteen,  and  an  upper  school  for  boys  over 
that  age.  The  records  show  a  long  list  of  university 
honours  since  1881,  including  the  Ireland  Scholarship  at 
Oxford  in  1895,  Fellowship  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
1901,  and  fourteen  direct  admissions  to  Woolwich  and  Sand¬ 
hurst  from  1897  to  1901. 

There  are  numerous  other  educational,  benevolent,  and 
social  institutions  ;  political,  cricket,  football,  tennis,  golf, 
photographic  and  other  clubs,  &c. 

The  central  office  of  the  Telephone  Exchange  is  at 
11,  Northgate  Street.  There  and  at  several  sub-offices 
communication  can  be  had  with  subscribers  at  a  charge  of 
one  penny. 


Valentine  &•  Sons,  Ltd.,)  [ Dundee . 

QUEEN  SQUARE. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WALKS  ABOUT  BATH. 

THE  FIRST  WALK. 

FROM  THE  G.W.R.  STATION  TO  THE  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

a'w^lE  will  assume  that  the  reader  has  travelled  to  Bath 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and,  having  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  impedimenta,  is  ready  to  begin  at 
once  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  streets  and  buildings  of  the  city.  The  Abbey  Church 
will  probably  be  one  of  the  first  objects  that  he  will 
desire  to  see.  If  he  will  accept  our  guidance  we  will  con¬ 
duct  him  thither,  and  point  out  the  chief  objects  of  interest 
on  the  route. 

*  For  information  about  Places  of  Worship  and  hours  of 
Service,  and  Hotels  with  their  Tariffs,  see  Introduction. 
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BATH,  FROM  CAMDEN  CRESCENT. 


II 


S 7.  JOHN’S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

On  leaving  the  station,  we  have  on  our  left  Dorchester 
Street  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  railway,  and  at  right 
angles  to  it  is  Manvers  Street,  named  after  Earl  Ma livers. 
This  shall  be  our  choice.  On  the  right-hand  side  we  see 
the  handsome  factory  wherein  the  toothsome  Bath  Oliver 
Biscuits,  of  world-wide  renown,  are  manufactured.  Beyond 
is  a  Baptist  Chapel,  erected  mainly  through  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  Revs.  David  Wassell  and  J.  Davies.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  Early  English.  The  turret  at  the  north 
corner  is  75  feet  high.  On  three  sides  of  the  interior  is 
a  gallery,  and  on  the  fourth  side  is  an  organ  chamber. 
Beneath  the  chapel  is  a  capital  schoolroom.  There  are 
seats  for  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  worshippers.  The 
total  cost  was  £&,22S,  and  the  whole  of  that  was  paid 
by  1885. 

Proceeding,  we  soon  have,  on  our  left,  Henry  Street, 
with  its  New  Church,  the  place  of  worship  of  the 
Swedenborgians.  It  was  erected  in  1844  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000,  and  will  seat  six  hundred  persons.  A  few  yards 
beyond  Henry  Street  there  is,  on  the  right,  the  South 
Parade,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  Priory  of — - 

St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

This  church  is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  erected  in  the  West 
of  England  during  recent  years,  and  is  certainly  the  best 
of  the  modern  churches  in  Bath.  It  is  a  handsome  edifice 
in  the  Decorated  style,  with  a  tower  and  spire  having  an 
elevation  of  220  feet.  The  interior  is  well-proportioned, 
and  is  enriched  with  carvings  and  polished  marbles.  The 
altar  is  of  marble,  and  under  the  slab  is  a  handsome  shrine 
containing  a  corpo  santo — that  of  St.  Justinia.  The  four 
panels  of  which  the  reredos  is  composed,  contain  carvings 
of  four  scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  John.  At  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  church  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict.  At  the 
entrance  are  statues  of  that  saint  and  St.  Scholastica.  With¬ 
in  is  a  handsome  alabaster  reredos,  on  which  are  sculptured 
representations  of  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Benedict.  On 
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either  side  of  the  altar  are  specially-designed  encaustic 
tiles.  In  the  adjacent  prior)7  live  the  English  Benedictine 
Fathers,  who  serve  the  church.  The  best  view  of  this 
interesting  church  is  obtained  from  the  Avenue  beyond 
the  North  Parade  Bridge. 


Retracing  our  steps,  and  resuming  the  course  from  which 
we  diverged,  we  find  that  the  thoroughfare  is  no  longer 
Manvers  Street,  but  is  known  as  Pierrepont  Street, 
after  the  Pierrepont  family.  The  centre  house  was  once 
the  residence  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  there  he  wrote 
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some  of  his  famous  letters  to  his  son.  The  portico  on  the 
left,  leading  to  Orchard  Street,  is  known  as  St.  James’s 
Portico.  Having  reached  the  end  we  turn  to  the  left, 
and  then,  almost  at  once,  have  at  a  corner  on  our  right  the 
home  of  the — 

Royal  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 

This  building  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Kingston 
Assembly  Rooms,  in  which  Nash  held  sway,  and  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1820.  It  was  erected  by  Earl 
Manvers,  the  owner  of  the  site,  and  let  on  lease  to  the 
Committee  of  Management,  who  took  possession  in  1825. 
The  building  contains  a  reading-room,  a  chess-room,  a 
;  smoking-room,  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  members,  a 
museum,  and  a  lecture  hall.  The  library  consists  of  some 
16,000  volumes,  and  includes  many  valuable  works  of 
reference  and  rare  books.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
books  on  science  and  natural  history,  known  as  the 
'  “Jenyns  Library,”  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Leonard  Blome- 
field,  a  local  naturalist.  The  Museum  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  building,  and  is  one  of  the  “lions”  of  the  city. 
The  public  are  admitted  free  on  Thursdays,  and  on  other 
days  on  the  payment  of  twopence  by  adults,  and  one 
penny  by  children.  In  the  vestibules  and  lobbies  are 
many  of  the  Roman  antiquities  found  in  and  around  Bath  ; 
although  those  belonging  to  the  Corporation  have  been 
1  removed  to  the  museum  at  the  Baths.  In  an  upper 
room  is  the  unique  geological  collection  of  Mr.  Charles 
Moore,  which  was  purchased  by  subscription  in  1878. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  the  specimens  are  the  Saurians 
from  the  Lower  Lias,  fish  and  reptiles  from  the  Upper 
Lias,  and  countless  teeth  from  the  Rhoetic  beds.  In  an 
adjoining  gallery  is  a  valuable  mineralogical  collection 
made  by  Mr.  Frederick  Field,  and  in  another  gallery  is 
the  historical  and  anthropological  museum.  Elsewhere 
are  the  Godfrey  ornithological  collection,  the  Duncan 
Museum  of  local  Natural  History,  and  other  interesting 
objects.  Altogether  the  museum  is  one  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  and  valuable  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  provinces, 


paintings,  by  Cassali.  that  formerly  had  a  place  in  Fonthill 
Abbey .  1  he  Institution  is  under  the  patronage  of  His 
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and  well  repays  a  visit.  The  lecture  hall  is  a  large  and 
well-lighted  apartment,  and  has  on  its  ceiling  four  beautiful 
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Majesty  the  King.  The  moderate  annual  subscription 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  practically  all  citizens,  while 
visitors  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  temporary  membership. 
A  dark  room  is  available  for  amateur  photographers.  (A  dark 
room  is  also  provided  by  Mr.  Clarke,  8  &  9,  Broad  Street.) 

Keeping  the  Institution  on  our  right  we  enter  the 
Terrace  Walks,  once  the  fashionable  promenade.  The 
terrace  was  constructed  in  1717,  and  afforded  a  view  east¬ 
ward  of  the  city  wall.  After  a  few  years  the  terrace 
was  removed,  and  houses  took  its  place.  At  the  end  of 
the  short  “Walks”  we  come  to  Orange  Grove,  so  named 
in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  visited  Bath  for 
the  sake  of  its  waters,  and  resided  at  No.  13.  In  the 
centre  is  an  obelisk  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  “  In 
memory  of  the  happy  restoration  to  health  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  by  drinking  the  Bath  waters,  through  the 
favour  of  God,  and  to  the  joy  of  Britain,  1734.”  The 
Grove  was  planted  with  three  rows  of  trees  in  1730,  but 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  they  were  cut  down.  At 
the  north-east  corner  is  the  Empire  Hotel,  a  magnificent 
structure  recently  erected  by  Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond,  com¬ 
manding  lovely  views  of  the  city  and  surrounding  hills. 
Westward  of  the  Grove  is  our  goal,  and  therefore,  giving 
only  a  passing  glance  at  the  Municipal  Buildings  at 
the  corner  of  Higli  Street,  we  proceed,  without  further 
delay,  to  the  entrance  to — 

The  Abbey  Church. 

This  edifice  is  the  chief  architectural  treasure  of  the  city, 
and  is  one  of  the  latest  examples  of  the  Perpendicular 
style  in  the  kingdom.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  simple  cross, 
with  a  central  tower,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  peculiar 
shape  ;  the  plan  not  being  square,  through  the  width  of 
the  choir  and  of  the  nave  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
transepts.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  church  is  the  great 
height  of  the  clerestory.  The  following  are  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  building  : — length  from  the  east  window  to 
the  west,  225  feet  ;  length  of  aisles,  232  feet ;  total  width, 
74  feet ;  distance  between  the  northern  and  southern  ex- 
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tremities  of  the  transepts,  124  feet ;  breadth  of  transepts,  20 
feet ;  height  of  church,  80  feet ;  and  height  of  tower,  162  feet. 


The  site  on  which  it  stands  was  occupied  by  the  nunnery 
erected  by  the  Saxon  king  Osric  in  676,  and  subsequently 
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by  a  monastery  founded  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia.  In  1090 
the  Abbey  was  annexed  by  the  king  to  the  bishopric  of 
Wells,  then  held  by  John  de  Villula.  That  prelate  having 
resolved  to  have  his  throne  at  Bath,  immediately  began 
to  rebuild  on  a  magnificent  scale  the  church  and  other 
monastic  buildings,  which  had  suffered  severely  during  the 
rebellion  of  Bishops  Odo  and  Geoffrey  in  favour  of  Robert, 
the  Conqueror’s  eldest  son.  The  bases  of  two  piers  on  the 
exterior  of  the  east  end,  and  similar  structures  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  present  church,  are  the  sole  relics  of  the  sacred 
edifice  which  he  erected.  Fifteen  years  after  his  death  the 
city  was  devastated  by  a  fire,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
walls  of  the  newly-built  church  escaped  destruction.  The 
work  of  restoration  was  at  once  commenced  by  Bishop 
Robert,  and  a  larger  and  more  beautiful  building  took  the 
place  of  that  which  had  been  laid  low.  At  the  dedication, 
St.  Paul  was  associated  with  St.  Peter,  who  had  been  the 
sole  patron  of  the  earlier  churches. 

The  fabric  which  Bishop  Robert  reared  stood  for  three 
centuries,  and  then  the  rebuilding  of  it  was  imperative  by 
reason  of  the  shameful  neglect  to  which  it  had  been  sub¬ 
jected.  The  duty  was  undertaken  by  Bishop  Oliver  King, 
who  was  incited  thereto,  according  to  the  familiar  story, 
by  a  dream  which  he  had  while  in  Bath,  in  1499,  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  Prior  Birde  into  his  office.  In  the 
dream,  says  the  legend,  the  Bishop  saw  the  Divine  Majesty, 
to  and  from  whom  angels  were  passing  on  a  ladder,  near 
the  foot  of  which  was  a  fair  olive-tree  supporting  a  crown, 
and  he  heard  a  voice  say,  “  Let  an  Olive  establish  the 
crown,  and  let  a  King  restore  the  church.”  The  church 
then  begun  is  that  which  has  come  down  to  us.  King 
died  in  1503,  before  much  had  been  accomplished  ;  but 
the  work  was  vigorously  continued  by  Prior  Birde,  who 
had  zealously  seconded  his  bishop’s  efforts,  and  by  Prior 
William  Holloway.  Before  the  design  was  fully  accom¬ 
plished  there  came  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries, 
and  the  Abbey  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.,  1539. 
The  church  was  shortly  afterwards  offered  to  the  city  for 
a  nominal  sum,  but  the  offer  was  declined,  and  then  the 
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beautiful  building  was  stripped  of  all  that  could  be  turned 
into  money. 

The  Abbey  buildings  and  their  site  ultimately  passed 
by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  Matthew  Colthurst, 
whose  son  Edmund,  in  1560,  gave  to  the  city  “  the  carcase 
of  St.  Peter's  Church  ”  for  a  parish  church,  and  a  portion 
of  land  adjoining  for  a  burial  ground.  For  twelve  years 
after  they  had  thus  become  its  owners  the  citizens  allowed 
the  building  to  remain  in  the  sorry  condition  to  which  the 
spoilers  had  reduced  it,  and  then  a  military  officer,  named 
Peter  Chapman,  carried  out  slight  repairs.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  much  more  was  done  towards  making  good 
the  ruin  which  had  been  wrought.  The  east  window  was 
repaired  and  glazed,  and  the  choir  was  enclosed,  so  that 
divine  service  could  be  held  in  it  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  still  remained  unroofed.  The  restora¬ 
tion  was  completed  between  1609  and  1616  by  Bishop 
Montague,  whose  altar  tomb  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
nave.  But  in  the  meantime  the  corporation  had  granted 
building  leases  for  plots  of  the  ground  adjoining  the 
church,  so  that  houses  actually  abutted  on  the  sacred 
edifice,  causing  the  north  aisle  to  be  used  as  a  thoroughfare 
for  nearly  a  century.  The  latter  scandal  was  ended  by 
Marshal  Wade  opening  a  passage  through  the  block  of 
houses  on  that  side,  but  the  other  existed  until  the  present 
century,  and  then  between  1823  and  1834,  as  the  leases  fell 
in,  the  site  was  cleared,  and  at  the  same  time  the  corpora¬ 
tion  expended  a  large  sum  upon  the  church.  The  work 
included  the  completion  of  the  flying  buttresses,  and  the 
addition  of  spirelets  to  the  eastern  and  western  turrets,  and 
to  the  turrets  of  the  tower. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later  the  genuine  restoration  of 
the  church  was  originated  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kemble, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Rectory  of  Bath  in  1859-  This 
noble  work  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  It  occupied  ten  years,  being  completed  in 
1874,  and  cost  about  thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  some¬ 
thing  like  half  that  sum  being  contributed  by  the  rector 
and  his  family.  The  fabric  was  first  made  secure  ;  the 
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roofs,  windows,  and  battlements  being  thoroughly  examined 
and  made  good,  and  at  the  same  time  battlements  were 
added  to  the  nave.  In  the  interior  the  plaster  ceilings  of 
the  nave,  aisles,  and  south  transept  were  replaced  by  fan 
tracery  vaulting,  the  galleries  were  removed,  the  walls  and 
pillars  were  cleaned  and  repaired,  the  mural  tablets  were 
re-arranged,  and  the  church  was  re-seated.  The  organ 
and  the  ornamental  brass  communion  rails  were  the  gift 
of  the  rector.  The  reredos  was  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  and  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Kemble  after  the  rector’s 
death.  The  pulpit  is  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Kemble’s  prede¬ 
cessor,  “  The  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Carr,  D.D.,  first  Bishop 
of  Bombay,  and  Rector  of  Bath  for  five  years  and  four 
months,  previous  to  his  death,  September  5th,  1859.’’  It  is 
of  carved  oak,  and  is  adorned  with  figures  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  brass  lectern  is  a  memorial 
to  a  Mr.  R.  Bligh.  The  font  was  given  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  and  parish  in  recognition  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
rector  in  the  restoration  of  the  church,  and  the  carved  oak 
screen  in  the  rear  of  Prior  Birde’s  chapel  was  also  given 
by  the  congregation  in  memory  of  Mr.  Kemble,  whose 
arms  and  those  of  his  wife  are  on  a  shield  upon  it.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  John  O.  Scott,  son  of  Sir  Gilbert,  and  is  in 
the  fifteenth  century  style.  The  date  of  its  erection  was  1885. 

The  little  Chantry  Chapel  of  Prior  Birde  is  in  the 
southern  arcade  of  the  choir,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  church.  It  has  a  roof  similar  to 
that  of  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  easternmost 
portion,  where  there  is  a  demi-vault,  in  the  centre  of  which 
are  the  prior’s  insignia  and  escutcheon.  The  screens  form¬ 
ing  the  sides  of  the  chapel  are  richly  adorned  with  delicate 
sculpture,  in  which  the  rebus  of  the  founder’s  name,  a 
W  with  a  figure  of  a  bird,  frequently  occurs.  This  chaste 
structure  was  unfinished  when  the  monastery  was  dis¬ 
solved,  and  suffered  much  ill-usage  until  the  original  design 
was  completed  at  the  expense  of  the  family  of  Prebendary 
Kemble. 

The  floor  of  the  present  church  is  about  six  feet  higher 
than  that  of  the  Norman  Church  of  de  Villula,  which, 
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by  the  way,  was  a  much  larger  building,  for  the  present 
edifice  only  covers  the  ground  occupied  by  the  nave  and 
transepts  of  that  which  de  Villula  erected. 

The  Monuments  in  the  church  are  unusually  numer¬ 
ous,  but  only  a  small  minority  are  of  general  interest.  The 
most  conspicuous  in  the  nave,  as  has  been  said  above,  is 
the  altar  tombiof  Bishop  Montague,  with  his  effigy,  clad  in 
canonical  robes,  under  a  Corinthian  canopy.  The  death  of 
the  prelate  occurred  in  1618.  Another  that  attracts  much 
attention  is  against  the  south  wall  of  the  south  transept, 
and  is  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Waller,  the  wife  of  the 
Parliamentary  General  of  that  name.  Her  husband  is 
represented  mourning  over  her,  and  a  quaintly  dressed 
child  sits  at  the  side.  The  inscription  runs  thus  : — 

“  To  the  deare  memory  of  the  right  vertuous  and  worthy 
lady,  Jane  Lady  Waller,  sole  daughter  and  heir  to  Sir  Richard 
Reynell,  wife  of  Sir  William  Waller,  knight  : — 

“  Sole  issue  of  a  matchlesse  paire, 

Both  of  their  state  and  vertues  heyre  ; 

In  graces  great,  in  stature  small, 

As  full  of  spirit  as  vovd  of  gall  ; 

Cheerfully  brave,  bounteously  close, 

Holy  without  vain-glorious  showes  ; 

Happy,  and  yet  from  envy  free, 

Learn’d  without  pride,  witty,  yet  wise, 

Reader,  this  riddle  read  with  mee, 

Here  the  good  Lady  Waller  lyes.” 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  is  the  Corporation's  monu¬ 
ment  to  Beau  Nash.  Near  the  north-east  door  is  a  marble 
tablet  in  memory  of  Quin  the  actor,  the  epitaph  being  by 
Garrick,  and  behind  Prior  Birde’s  chapel  is  the  monument 
of  Mary  Frampton,  who  died  in  1676,  with  a  long  epitaph 
by7  Dryden.  Near  the  altar  is  a  beautiful  monument  to 
Lady  Miller,  of  Batheaston  Villa,  by  the  elder  Bacon. 
The  younger  Bacon  produced  the  monument  to  Herman 
Katencamp,  while  Chantrey  is  responsible  for  those  to 
William  Hoare,  R.A.  (in  the  south  aisle),  and  Admiral  Sir 
Richard  Bickerton  ;  Nollekens  for  that  to  Colonel  Cham¬ 
pion  ;  and  Flaxman  those  to  the  Hon.  William  Bingham 
and  Dr.  Sibthorp. 
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The  Windows  are  so  numerous  and  large  that  they 
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have  earned  for  the  church  the  title  of  “  The  Lantern  of 
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England.”  (The  title  is  of  course  disputed  by  several 
other  churches  in  the  country.)  It  is  only  since  the  late 
restoration  was  begun  that  they  have  been  filled  with 
coloured  glass.  Most  of  them  are  memorials.  The 
magnificent  East  Window  is  by  Clayton  and  Bell.  Its 
cost  was  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  was 
defrayed  by  the  subscriptions  of  members  of  the  Bath 
Literary  Club.  The  designs  form  a  pictorial  history  of 
the  life  of  Christ.  The  great  West  Window  is  filled 
with  subjects  selected  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  first 
window  in  the  south  aisle  is  by  Hughes.  The  subjects 
include  the  “  Raising  to  Life  of  the  Widow’s  Son  at  Nain,” 
the  “  Healing  of  the  Centurion’s  Son,”  the  “  Benediction  of 
Little  Children,”  the  exhortation  to  “  Watch  and  Pray,” 
and  the  decision  respecting  the  Tribute  Money.  The  next 
window  is  by  Clayton  and  Bell.  The  central  figure  repre¬ 
sents  Moses  with  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  and  the  others 
represent  Charity,  Faith,  Justice,  and  Hope.  The  adjoining 
window,  also  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  has  for  its  subject  Christ 
Healing  the  Sick.  The  subject  of  the  fourth  window,  by 
Hughes,  is  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  and  as  it  is 
in  memory  of  a  sailor— Admiral  Norwich  Duff — the  minor 
portions  contain  texts  and  designs  applicable  to  those  who 
"go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.”  The  last  window  in  this 
aisle  has  in  its  upper  portion  a  representation  of  the  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Magi,  and  in  the  lower,  scenes  in  the  Life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

The  first  window  in  the  north  aisle  is  by  Clayton  and 
Bell,  and  represents  Hannah  praying  for  a  son,  the  Finding 
of  Moses,  Ruth  and  Boaz,  Martha  and  Mary,  Christ  and 
Mary,  and  the  two  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre.  The  next  is 
by  the  same  artists,  and  displays  the  emblems  of  the  Four 
Evangelists,  and  various  armorial  bearings  and  mottoes. 
The  adjoining  window  is  also  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  and 
represents  scenes  in  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
fourth  is  by  Hughes,  and  represents  Christ’s  Charge  to  His 
disciples  (St.  Luke  xxiv.  47).  The  last  represents  Elijah 
Raising  the  Widow’s  Son,  the  Sea  giving  up  its  Dead,  the 
Raising  of  the  Widow’s  Son  at  Nain,  Samuel  and  Eli,  Jesus 
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Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  Timothy  being  instructed  by 
his  Mother,  and,  in  the  upper  compartments,  Isaac,  Josiah, 
David,  and  Joseph. 

The  window  over  the  west  door  in  the  north  aisle  is  bj’ 
Chance,  and  contains  figures  of  the  Four  Evangelists.  The 
figures  in  the  corresponding  window  in  the  south  aisle 
represent  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  and  Zerubbabel,  the 
builders  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple. 

The  window  in  the  south  transept  is  a  “  Jesse  Window  ” 
(so  called  because  it  gives  an  outline  of  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  from  Jesse).  It  is  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  Church.  It  was  erected  in  memory  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  restoration  to  health  in  1872.  In 
the  lower  lights  is  a  representation  of  the  Sickness  and 
Recovery  of  Hezekiah  surmounting  the  Royal  Arms,  the 
Arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  City  of  Bath. 

In  the  choir  the  window  over  the  east  door  in  the  north 
aisle  shows  Four  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  is  by 
O’Connell,  while  that  in  the  corresponding  position  in 
the  south  aisle  is  by  Hughes,  and  has  figures  of  the  Foui 
Evangelists. 

The  window  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  north  aisle 
is  by  Clayton,  and  represents  Christ  preaching  the  “  Sermon 
on  the  Mount”  ;  the  lower  light  contains  representations  of 
some  of  the  Beatitudes.  The  next,  by  Bell  of  Bristol,  has 
for  its  subject,  Christ  Reading  the  Law  in  the  Synagogue. 
The  third  window  represents  the  Turning  of  the  Water 
into  Wine,  and  also  contains  figures  of  the  Infant  Jesus 
and  His  Mother,  Eve  and  her  children,  Sarah  and  Isaac, 
Elizabeth  and  John,  Hannah  and  Samuel. 

I11  the  south  aisle  is  a  window  representing  the  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  Christ  with  the  Doctors  in 
the  Temple,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (in  the  centre  light),  St. 
John  the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  Wilderness,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  and  the  Centurion 
at  the  Crucifixion  (in  the  lower  compartments),  and  (in  the 
upper  compartments)  the  figures  of  the  Four  Evangelists. 

The  tower  contains  a  peal  of  ten  bells,  upon  which  is 
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automatically  played,  at  the  hours  of  one,  five,  and  nine,  a 
tune  that  varies  with  the  day  of  the  week,  as  follows  : — 

Sunday,  “  Easter  Hymn.” 

Monday,  “  Stella.” 

Tuesday,  “  The  Harp  that  once  in  Tara’s  Halls.” 

Wednesday,  “  All  Saints.” 

Thursday,  “  Ye  Banks  and  Braes  o’  Bonny  Doon.” 

Friday,  “  Come,  ye  faithful.” 

Saturday,  “  Tom  Bowling.” 

The  Carillon  was  erected  in  1890  at  a  cost  of  nearly 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  tiie  exterior  is  the  West 
Front,  recently  restored.  It  exhibits  an  architectural 
representation  of  the  dream  of  Bishop  King.  In  the  highest 
position  is  God  the  Father  receiving  the  adoration  of  the 
angelic  choir.  On  each  of  the  turrets  flanking  the  great  west 
window  is  a  ladder  on  which  are  the  mutilated  figures  of 
angels.  Arranged  in  three  tiers  on  either  side  of  the  ladders 
are  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles.  On  the  centre  mullions 
of  the  windows  of  the  aisles  are  human  figures  of  unknown 
significance.  Flanking  the  main  entrance  are  statues  of 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul.  The  doors  were  the  gift  of 
the  brother  of  Bishop  Montague,  and  are  “  a  curious  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  decorative  carving  of  the  time  of  James  I. 
The  upper  part  displays  a  heraldic  mantle,  surmounted  by 
a  knight’s  helmet  and  a  griffin’s  head — the  crest  of  the 
Montagues  ;  on  the  mantle,  two  shields  of  arms,"  one  being 
the  arms  of  the  see  of  Winchester  (to  which  Bishop  Mon¬ 
tague  was  translated),  impaling  Montague,  and  the  other 
those  of  Montague.  In  the  spandrels  between  the  archi¬ 
traves  of  the  doorway  are  various  emblems  of  the  Passion. 
The  niche  above  the  doorway  probably  contained  a  statue 
of  Henry  VII.  At  the  base  are  his  arms  and  supporters. 
“  On  each  buttress,  near  the  extremities  of  the  aisles,  is  a 
piece  of  sculpture  typifying  the  name  and  the  dream  of 
Bishop  Oliver  King — namely,  the  olive  springing  through 
a  royal  crown,  and  surmounted  by  a  mitre.  Beneath  are 
two  mutilated  figures  of  animals,  under  each  of  which  is 
an  expanded  roll,  with  traces  of  the  text  from  the  parable 
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of  the  trees  choosing  a  king.”  Over  the  windows  of  the 
aisles  are  the  words,  Domus  mea  Domus  orationis.  A  very 
fine  new  four-manual  organ  was  installed  in  October,  1895. 

This  grand  old  church  is  open  from  10  to  4  in  winter  and 
from  10  to  6  in  summer.  Very  fine  views  of  the  building 
as  a  whole  are  obtained  from  the  Market  Place  and  from 
Orange  Grove. 

THE  BATHS  OF  BATH. 

After  the  Abbey,  the  Baths  of  Bath  most  certainly 
claian  our  attention,  and  the  chief  are  quite  close  to  the 
great  church.  Visitors  to  Bath  arc  requested  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  inspect  the  baths,  which  may  be  done  free  of  charge 
between  1  and  3  p.m.  Bathing  tickets  must  be  procured  in 
advance  ;  the  office  adjoins  the  New  Royal  Baths,  Stall  Street. 

The  far-famed  mineral  waters  flow  from  three  principal 
springs  having  identical  medicinal  properties  and  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  temperature  of  only  three  degrees  between  the 
hottest  and  the  coldest.  The  largest  is  the  King’s  Bath 
Spring.  This  is  near  the  Abbey  and  supplies  the  King’s 
and  Queen’s  Baths,  the  New  Royal  Baths  and 
Swimming  Bath,  the  Kingston  Baths,  the  Drinking 
Fountain  in  the  Grand  Pump  Room,  the  Mineral 
Water  Hospital,  and  the  Public  Fountain  in  Stall 
Street.  The  hottest  is  the  Hetling,  or  Hot  Spring, 
near  the  western  extremity  of  Bath  Street,  and  supplies 
the  Old  Royal  Baths,  the  Tepid  Swimming  Bath, 
Bellott’s  Hospital,  and  the  Hospital  Baths,  the  two 
last,  by  the  way,  being  free  to  patients  recommended  by 
medical  men.  The  smallest  and  coolest  is  the  Cross  Bath 
Spring  ;  it  is  only  a  few  yards  from  the  Hot  Spring,  and 
supplies  the  Open  Public,  or  Cross  Bath. 

The  temperature  of  the  waters  is  constant  and  the  flow 
regular.  The  springs,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  are 
known  to  have  existed  for  over  two  thousand  years.  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  condition  of  the 
waters  in  the  remotest  times  of  which  we  have  cognisance, 
but  records  of  observations  extending  over  the  last  three 
hundred  years  tend  to  show  that  the  temperature  and 
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quantity  are  the  same  now  as  three  centuries  ago.  The 
springs  belong  to  the  class  known  as  Chalybeate.  The 
water  gives  “  a  chalybeate  impression  on  the  tongue  and  a 
slightly  saline  taste,”  and  there  is  medical  authority  for 
describing  it  as  “  the  most  important  Hot  Lime  Sulphated 
Water  in  the  World.” 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  waters  given  by 
Professor  Attfield,  and  published  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City,  in  whom  the  baths  are  vested 

Grains  per  Imperial  Gallon 


Carbonate  of  Calcium  . 

7-8402 

Sulphate  of  Calcium . 

94-1080 

Nitrate  of  Calcium . 

0623 

Carbonate  of  Magnesium  . 

•561 X 

Chloride  of  Magnesium . 

15-2433 

Chloride  of  Sodium . 

Sulphate  of  Sodium . 

23  -1400 

Sulphate  of  Potassium  . 

67020 

Nitrate  of  Potassium  . 

10540 

Carbonate  of  Iron  . 

1-2173 

Silica . 

2-7061 

168*2898 

The  daily  yield  of  the  springs  is  rather  more  than  half 
a  million  gallons,  and  the  quantity  of  mineral  matter 
brought  forth  daily  is  about  four  tons,  so  that  immense 
cavities  must  have  been  formed  by  their  agency. 

The  temperature  of  the  coldest  spring  is  1170,  and  of  the 
hottest,  1200.  No  other  spring  in  England  is  nearly  so 
hot.  That  which  comes  next  to  it  is  the  thermal  spring  at 
Buxton,  but  its  temperature  is  only  82°. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  water  of  a  thermal 
spring  owes  its  temperature  to  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth,  but  Mr.  Louis  King,  in  his  “  Popular  Sketch  of  the 
Bath  Mineral  Waters,”  advances  another  theory.  “  It  is 
well  known,”  he  says,  “  that  if  a  current  of  electricity  be 
passed  through  a  conducting  medium,  and  a  medium  of 
less  conductive  power  interrupt  the  current,  a  high  degree 
of  temperature  is  generated.  Of  this  we  see  an  example  in 
the  white  heat  developed  in  a  thin  platinum  wire,  when 
interposed  between  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  machine.  This 
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we  may  readily  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  heat  in  Thermal 
Waters,  when  we  remember  that  enormous  currents  of 
electricity  are  constantly  passing  through  our  earth,  to 
which  the  different  strata  act  as  conductors  of  varying 
powers  as  media.” 

The  Bath  Waters  are  officially  declared  to  be  beneficial 
in  all  stages  of  gout ;  sub-acute,  chronic  and  muscular 
rheumatism  ;  neuralgia,  sciatica,  lumbago  ;  certain  forms 
of  paralysis ;  nervous  debility  ;  feminine  ailments ;  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  digestive  system  ;  albuminuria  ;  tropical 
anaemia  ;  metallic  poisoning  ;  eczema  ;  lepra  ;  psoriasis  ; 
and  certain  other  diseases  of  the  skin  ;  some  surgical 
diseases  of  the  joints  ;  general  weakness  of  limbs  after 
injury  ;  and  diseases  of  the  throat  and  air  passages.  But 
they  should  only  be  used  medicinally  under  the  advice  of 
a  physician,  or  much  harm  may  be  the  result. 

The  Grand  Pump  Room. 

is  situated  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Abbey  church¬ 
yard.  It  was  erected  in  1796  on  the  site  of  one  built  in 
1751,  and  which  had  superseded  one  built  in  1705.  In  the 
centre  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  building  are  four  Corinthian 
columns  supporting  a  pediment,  on  the  frieze  of  which  is 
the  motto,  in  letters  of  gold, 

ARIETON  MEN  YAPP, 

a  quotation  from  the  first  ode  of  Pindar,  thus  paraphrased 
by  Sir  William  Boyd  : — 

“  Chief  of  Nature’s  works  divine, 

Water  claims  the  highest  praise, 

and  which  may  be  more  briefly  rendered  :  “  Water  indeed 
is  best.” 

The  Pump  Room  is  open  to  any  one  of  respectable 
appearance,  and  as  we  hope  that  qualification  is  ours  we 
will  walk  in.  The  baths  also  are  open  to  inspection  when 
not  in  use. 

The  room,  as  we  see,  is  a  large  and  elegant  hall  with  a 
lofty  coved  ceiling  and  with  walls  relieved  by  Corinthian 
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pilasters.  At  either  end  is  a  recess.  One  of  these  contains 
a  Statue  of  Beau  Nash.  Opposite  the  principal  entrance 
is  an  alcove  wherein  there  stands  a  fountain,  ever  sending 
forth  a  stream  of  the  healing  waters  direct  from  the 
spring,  at  a  temperature  of  1130.  In  this  apse  is  a  marble 
statuette  by  John  Warrington  Wood,  representing  the  angel 
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descending  to  trouble  the  pool  of  Bethesda  (St.  John  v.  4). 
It  is  a  duplicate  of  that  in  the  Walker  Art  Museum,  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  attendants  at  the  bar  which  divides  the  alcove 
from  the  body  of  the  hall  supply  draughts  at  the  rate  of 
twopence  a  glass  to  casual  visitors,  and  at  a  lower  rate  to 
regular  drinkers,  who  provide  themselves  with  books  of 
coupons.  The  windows  in  the  alcove  are  filled  with 
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coloured  glass  representing  “  Bladud  and  the  Pigs,” 
“  Entry  of  Queen  Anne,”  “  Roman  Soldiers,”  “  Visit  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,”  and  “  The  Coronation  of  King  Edgar 
in  the  Abbey  Church.”  The  tables  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall  are  well  supplied  with  newspapers,  the  room  being 
intended  to  be  a  pleasant  resting-place  for  drinkers  and 
bathers. 

1  There  are  baths  near  at  hand,”  says  Charles  Dickens,  wickedly, 
in  the  immortal  ‘“Pickwick  Papers,”  “  in  which  a  part  of  the 
company  wash  themselves,  and  a  band  plays  afterwards  to 
congratulate  the  remainder  on  their  having  done  so.  There 
is  another  pump-room,  into  which  infirm  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  are  wheeled,  in  such  an  astonishing  variety  of  chaTs  and 
chaises,  that  any  adventurous  individual  who  goes  in  with 
the  regular  number  of  toes,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  coming 
out  without  them  ;  and  there  is  a  third,  into  which  the  quiet 
people  go,  for  it  is  less  noisy  than  either.  There  is  an  im¬ 
mensity  of  promenading,  on  crutches  and  off,  with  sticks 
and  without  :  and  a  great  deal  of  conversation,  and  liveliness 
and  pleasantry.” 

The  Corporation  have  lately  spent  ^30,000011  the  Pump 
Room  extension  in  providing  a  large  concert  room  on 
the  east  side  of  the  present  Grand  Pump  Room,  with 
between  them  a  ladies’  parlour,  cloak  room,  ticket  office, 
and  smoke  room,  and,  in  the  basement,  a  museum.  The 
side  looking  out  over  the  Roman  Bath  is  two  stories  high, 
with  a  terrace  opening  out  from  the  promenade,  roofed 
with  Roman  tiles.  The  Roman  Bath  is  open  to  the  sky. 
I11  the  concert-room  the  city  orchestra  gives  much  appre¬ 
ciated  performances  of  first-class  music  daily  from  October 
till  May. 

Adjoining  the  Grand  Pump  Room  are — 

The  King’s  and  Queen’s  Baths. 

The  King’s  Bath  is  the  bath  familiar  in  the  local  literature 
and  pictures  of  the  last  century,  and  is  still  used  as  a 
wading-bath.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  King 
Bladud,  the  legendary  founder  of  the  city,  and  is  the  oldest. 
Its  length  is  59  feet,  and  its  breadth  40  feet.  The  filling  of 
it  occupies  eleven  hours.  In  the  centre  the  water  may  be 
seen  bubbling  up  through  a  stone  well  at  the  rate  of 
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two  hogsheads  a  minute.  An  inscription  keeps  in  mind 
the  fact  that  in  1624  Sir  Francis  Stonor  gave,  as  a 
thank-offering,  the  balustrade  that  once  encompassed  the 
bath.  A  second  inscription  runs  thus  : — “  On  the  23rd 
of  J uly,  1S86,  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Anthony  Hammond, 
the  Hot  Mineral  Water  Baths  Committee,  J.  J.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  chairman,  laid  this  corner-stone  of  New  Baths  on 
Roman  Walls,  eighteen  hundred  years  old,  thus  connecting 


in  work  and  object  the  modern  with  the  ancient  world." 
In  the  walls  are  brass  rings,  given  as  thank-offerings,  and 
bearing  the  names  of  the  donors  and  other  words.  The 
most  ancient  is  dated  1639. 

The  Queen’s  Bath  was  named  after  Queen  Anne,  the 
wife  of  James  I.  Wood  says  that  “For  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  to  whom  the  legislature  had  given  the  free  use  of  the 
baths,  Mr.  Bellot  (steward  of  the  household  to  Queen 
Elizabeth)  purchased  a  piece  of  the  priory  land,  joining  the 
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i.  south  side  of  the  King’s  Bath,  and  made  a  cistern  for  them 
to  bathe  in  temperate  water.  This  cistern  received  the 
i  overflowing  of  the  King's  Bath  ;  and,  taking  the  name  of 
the  New  Bath,  retained  it  until  the  year  1615,  when  it  was 
1  joined  to  the  King's  Bath  by  means  of  an  aperture,  and 
*  then  it  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Queen’s  Bath  for 
1  the  following  reason  : — As  Anne,  the  queen  of  James  I., 
was  bathing,  one  day,  in  the  King's  Bath,  there  arose  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  by  Her  Majesty’s  side,  a  flame 
like  a  candle,  which  had  no  sooner  ascended  to  the  top  of 
the  water,  than  it  spread  itself  upon  the  surface  into  a  large 
circle  of  light,  and  then  became  extinct.  This  so  frightened 
the  queen  that  she  betook  herself  to  the  New*  Bath,  and 
from  thence  the  cistern  was  called  the  Queen’s  Bath.” 
This  bath  was  removed  in  1886  to  expose  to  view  the 
Roman  Bath  found  beneath,  and  between  1886  and  1889 
extensive  additions  and  alterations,  costing  £20,000,  were 
made  so  that  the  establishment  might  compare  favourably 
with  the  best  of  the  continental  spas. 

The  new  portion  is  reached  by  a  short  passage  from  the 
old  King’s  and  Queen’s  entrance.  This  passage  leads  to  a 
large  and  elegant  central  hall,  which  is  used  as  a  cooling- 
room.  On  three  sides  are  entrances  to  baths  and  dressing- 
rooms,  and  on  the  fourth  are  stained-glass  windows.  '1  he 
central  light  contains  medallions  of  three  emperors  of 
Rome — Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Constantine — who  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  foundation  of  the  baths  some  two  thousand 
years  ago.  In  the  centre  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

“  The  spring  from  whence  these  waters  flow 
In  the  deep  rock  lies  hid  below, 

So  let  thy  bounty  hidden  be 

And  only  God  the  giving  see. — G.  T.” 

Within  a  small  area  enclosed  by  the  plate-glass  backs 
of  settees  are  easy-chairs,  tables  and  lounges.  All  the 
furniture  and  doors  are  of  walnut,  the  walls  are  covered 
with  leather  paper,  and  the  floor  consists  of  a  reproduction 
of  a  Roman  pavement,  belonging  to  the  early  years  of  the 
second  century,  which  was  unearthed  in  Bridewell  Lane, 
and  may  now  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  smoking  room  at 
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the  Mineral  Water  Hospital.  Among  the  baths  to  which 
access  is  obtained  from  this  hall  are  three  Aix  douche 
baths,  in  each  of  which  the  force  and  temperature  of  the 
water  can  be  regulated  to  meet  the  necessities  or  wishes  of 
the  bather.  Then  there  are  Ragatz  baths,  and  a  reclining 
bath  fitted  with  a  special  douche  for  those  suffering  from 
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lumbago.  On  the  same  floor  are  an  Inhalation  Room  and 
a  Pulverisation  Room.  To  the  former  both  mineral  water 
and  spring  water  are  conducted  after  having  acquired  the 
requisite  temperature  by  their  passage  through  a  steam 
chest.  The  Pulverisation  Room  is  furnished  with  numerous 
ingenious  instruments  for  applying  the  water  to  the  nose, 
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ears,  eyes,  mouth,  throat,  and  other  portions  of  the  body, 
either  with  or  without  medicated  tinctures.  In  the  base- 
;  ment,  which  can  be  reached  from  the  central  hall  by  the 
grand  staircase,  or  by  a  lift  large  enough  to  contain  a 
wheel-chair  and  three  attendants,  is  another  series  of  baths, 
including  an  Aix  douche,  a  Needle  douche,  a  Ragatz,  and  a 
Carlsbad  reclining  bath.  The  establishment  also  comprises 
vapour  baths  and  a  medicated  bath.  All  the  baths  are 
beautifully  tiled,  the  dressing-rooms  are  handsomely  fur¬ 
nished  and  suitably  warmed,  and  both  baths  and  dressing- 
rooms  are  connected  with  electric  bells. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  baths 
and  Pump  Room  were  let  on  lease  for  ^360  a  year.  The 
annual  income  which  the  Corporation  now  derives  from 
them  exceeds  £7,000.  It  is  said  that  the  bathing  establish¬ 
ments,  taken  together,  contain  four  thousand  taps  and  some 
forty  miles  of  pipes. 

Passing  once  more  into  the  outer  air  we  glance  at  the 
frontage  of  the  new  building,  and  there  see  three  tablets 
bearing  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

“  These  Hot  Springs  were  used  by  the  Romans  as  early  as  the 
first  century.  In  area,  in  grandeur,  in  completeness,  the  Baths 
of  Aqua;  Sulis  were  unequalled.  The  remains  of  their  magnifi¬ 
cence  are  here  disclosed.” 

“These  Healing  Waters  have  flowed  on  from  time  undated  to 
this  day.  Their  virtue  unimpaired  ;  Their  volume  unabated  ; 
Their  heat  undiminished.  They  explain  the  origin,  account  for 
the  progress,  and  demand  the  gratitude  of  the  city  of  Bath.” 

“  This  extension  of  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  Baths,  continuing 
the  usefulness  and  developing  the  advantages  of  the  Mineral 
Springs,  was  completed  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Henry  William 
Freeman,  and  graciously  opened  June  xiii.,  mdccclxxxix,  by 
Her  Royal  Highness,  Helen,  Duchess  of  Albany.  C.  E.  Davis, 
F.S.A.,  Arch.” 

Going  a  few  yards  farther,  we  reach  the  entrance  to — 

The  Roman  Baths. 

Some  remains  of  the.  Roman  baths  were  discovered  in 
J755,  upwards  of  30  feet  below  the  surface,  and  were 
covered  up  again.  They  were  to  the  east  of  the  bath  now 
open.  In  1877,  during  operations  undertaken  by  the 
Corporation  in  connection  with  a  spring  newly  acquired  by 
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them,  more  of  the  remains  were  discovered,  including  the 
principal  hath.  A  Committee  was  formed  to  raise  funds  to 


the  roman  bath,  as  IT  appeared  previous  to  the  MODERN  ADDITIONS 
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lay  this  bare,  but  in  1883  the  work  was  undertaken  by  the 
Corporation.  The  baths  which  have  been  exposed  to  view 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  back  of  the  Grand  Pump 
Room.  They  include  a  rectangular  bath,  73  feet  in  length, 
29^  feet  in  width,  and  nearly  7  feet  in  height,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  a  hall  hi  feet  long  by  68i  feet  wide.  Run¬ 
ning  round  the  bath  is  a  stone  platform,  nearly  14  feet 
wide,  with  six  steps  leading  into  the  water.  On  the  longer 
side  are  three  recesses  for  seats,  the  central  one  being 
rectangular  and  the  others  semicircular.  By  the  side  of 
the  bath  are  portions  of  the  stone  piers  which  supported 
the  arches  of  the  roof.  The  arches  were  composed  of 
wedge-shaped  brick  boxes,  some  of  which  can  still  be  seen. 
The  spring  which  supplied  the  bath  is  under  the  King’s 
Bath,  and  is  now  arched  over.  A  rectangular  lead  pipe, 
portions  of  which  are  preserved,  conducted  the  water  from 
the  spring  to  the  bath.  To  the  east  of  this  were  dry-heat 
baths  and  another  large  bath.  On  the  western  side,  under 
the  new  buildings,  is  a  hall,  53  feet  by  36  feet,  containing 
a  circular  bath,  having  a  diameter  of  29  feet.  On  the 
south  are  the  remains  of  an  arcade,  and  to  the  west  is  a 
series  of  hot-air  baths  similar  to  those  in  the  eastern 
wing.  One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  laid  bare  by  the 
excavators  is  a  Saxon  cross,  found  in  1898,  and  believed  to 
have  marked  the  last  resting-place,  over  nine  hundred 
years  ago,  of  the  wife  of  King  Edmund.  The  most 
ancient  of  the  baths  that  have  been  discovered  are 
bylieved  to  have  been  founded  either  by  Vespasian 
when  he  was  in  Britain,  or  during  the  reign  of  his  son 
Titus.  “  These  baths,”  says  a  writer  in  “  The  Land  we 
Live  in,”  “  must  have  witnessed  a  thousand  diversified 
scenes,  as  they  were  the  great  places  of  resort  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  poet  here  recited  his  last  composition  and  the 
athletes  excited  the  luxurious  bather  with  a  thousand  feats 
of  strength,  and  the  song  and  the  loud  laugh  caught  the  ear 
of  many  an  old  warrior  as  he  anointed  himself  luxuriously 
with  the  precious  ointments  then  in  use,  and  little  did  the 
busy  crowd  beneath  its  portico  imagine  that  a  few  centuries 
would  bury  it  deep  in  the  earth,  and  that  the  conqueror 
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■who  was  to  come  after  them  would  inter  the  dead  over  the 
very  spot  that  once  contributed  to  the  vigour  of  the  living. " 

Returning  to  Stall  Street  we  direct  our  attention  to — 

The  New  Royal  Baths, 

which  are  located  in  the  southern  •wing  of  the  Grand  Pump 
Room  Hotel,  an  imposing  building  opposite  the  structure 
whose  name  it  bears.  These  baths  were  erected  by  the 
Corporation  in  1870,  at  a  cost  of  L  12,000.  From  a  large 
entrance  hall  there  extends  a  corridor  some  200  feet  long 
and  8  feet  wide,  on  either  side  of  which  are  approaches  to 
the  various  baths.  These  include  several  deep  baths,  each 
holding  nearly  800  gallon^,  and  fined  with  jets  for  apply¬ 
ing  the  wet  douche  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  Aix  massage 
with  powerful  needle  douche  ;  drv  douche  baths,  and 
two  large  reclining  baths.  The  dressing-rooms  are  hand- 
'Omely  furnished,  and  are  provided  with  evervthing  that 
can  promote  the  comfort  of  the  bather.  At  the  end  of  the 
corridor  are  steps  leading  to  a  swimming  bath,  which  can 
.Iso  be  approached  by  a  private  entrance  in  St.  Michael’s 
Place.  It  is  So  feet  long  by  35  feet  wide,  is  from  3  feet  3  inches 
to  5  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  and  is  covered  by  a  handsome 
roof  of  glass  and  iron  33  feet  high.  It  contains  40,000 
gaums  of  water,  renewed  daily  from  the  King's  Bath 
Spring.  The  temperature  is  about  84'-.  At  one  end  is  a 
beautiful  Painswick-stone  statue  of  The  Wood  Nymph, 
the  last  piece  of  work  executed  by  the  talented  Joshua 
Wall,  and  the  gift  of  the  architects  and  builders  of  the  bath. 
The  lions  at  the  entrance  to  the  hotel  were  carved  bv  the 
same  artist  The  dressing-rooms  and  waiting-rooms  are  on 
a  level  with  the  bath,  and  there  are  two  rooms  elegantlv 
furnished  and  decorated,  in  which  the  bathers  may  cool 
before  quitting  the  building.  One  of  these  apartments  is 
for  ladies  and  the  other  is  for  gentlemen.  For  the  latter 
there  is  also  provided  a  smoking-room.  The  balli  is  open  to 
ladies  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  and  to  gentlemen  on  Tues¬ 
days,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  Instructors 
are  in  attendance  to  give  lessons  in  swimming.  On  this 
floor  is  also  the  Grand  Vichy  Room,  in  which  can  be  had 
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the  Vichy  Douche,  in  connection  with  Thermal  Soolbad, 
Aix  Massage,  Dry  Douche,  Needle  Bath,  Sitz  Bath,  Spinal 
and  Reclining  Baths. 

Hard  by  the  hotel  is — 

The  Public  Hot  Water  Pump, 

at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Bath  Street,  a  thoroughfare 
with  a  piazza  on  each  side,  and  at  its  western  end  we  find 
more  mineral  water  baths.  Let  us  first  look  at — 

The  Old  Royal,  or  Hetling,  Private  Baths. 

These  comprise  seven  “  deep  baths,”  each  holding  between 
700  and  800  gallons,  and  capable  of  being  filled  in  five 
minutes.  One  of  them  is  furnished  with  a.  crane  and  an 
armchair,  so  that  any  invalid  for  whom  immersion  would 
otherwise  be  impossible,  may  be  let  down  into  the  water. 
There  are  also  shower,  reclining,  and  other  baths.  The 
dressing-rooms  are  lofty,  well-lighted,  warm,  and  comfort¬ 
able  apartments,  and  there  is  a  cooling-room  well  supplied 
with  newspapers.  The  charges  here  are  less  than  at  the 
New  Royal,  or  at  the  King’s  or  Queen’s.  At  The 
Hetling  Pump  Room  the  water  for  drinking  can  be 
obtained  superheated  to  150  per  cent,  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  medical  men  of  the  city. 

Adjoining  these  is — 

The  Tepid  Swimming  Bath. 

The  basin  is  of  an  oval  shape,  the  greatest  length  being 
62  feet  and  the  greatest  breadth  23  feet.  It  was  built 
in  1829  after  the  design  of  Mr.  Decimus  Barton.  It  is 
devoted  exlusively  to  gentlemen,  and  the  fees  are  lower 
than  those  which  procure  admission  to  the  New  Royal 
Swimming  Bath. 

Then  we  have  The  Hot  Bath,  so  called  because  the 
water  which  comes  from  its  spring  is,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  hotter  than  that  of  the  other  springs.  This  bath 
is  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  to  whom  tickets  are  given. 

The  Cross  Bath, 

according  to  Leland,  owes  its  somewhat  peculiar  name  to 
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the  fact  that,  in  days  long  gone  by,  a  cross  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  bath.  Writing  in  1538  he  says,  “There  be  2 
springes  of  whote  wather  in  the  west-south-west  part  of  the 
towne,  whereof  the  bigger  is  caullid  the  Crosse  Bath, 
because  it  hath  a  cross  erectid  in  the  middle  of  it.  This 
bath  is  much  frequented,  and  is  temperate  and  pleasant, 
having  n  or  12  arches  of  stone  for  menne  to  stonde  under 
yn  tyme  of  reyne.”  In  16S8  the  cross  was  renewed  by  the 
Earl  of  Melfort  in  honour  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  James  II. 
The  bath  contains  over  12,000  gallons  of  water  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  ioo°,  and  only  a  nominal  charge  is  made  for  its  use. 

In  addition  to  the  bathing  establishments  at  which  we 
have  peeped  there  are  the  Kingston  Baths — deep  baths 
for  gentlemen  only — in  York  Street,  near  the  King’s 
and  Queen’s  Baths,  but  after  what  we  have  seen  there  is 
no  occasion  to  pay  them  a  special  visit. 

In  the  early  part  of  1895  the  Corporation  added  a  Soolbad 
for  the  Thermal  Nauheim  treatment  of  cardiac  cases  by  the 
application  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  during  the  season 
is  largely  patronised. 

The  fee  for  using  the  baths  varies  with  the  kind  of  bath 
required  and  with  the  establishment  in  which  it  is  situated. 
The  highest  charge  is  3s.  6d.,  and  6d.  for  the  attendant. 
This  is  the  fee  for  a  Double-Massage  Douche  (Aix-les-Bains 
system)  bath.  A  complete  scale  of  charges  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  General  Manager. 

A  THIRD  WALK  IN  THE  CITY. 

NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS,  HEDGEMEAD  PARK,  VICTORIA  PARK. 

ROYAL  CRESCENT,  ASSEMBLY  ROOMS,  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 

Making  the  Abbey  our  starting-point,  we  at  once  pro¬ 
ceed  to  supplement  the  passing  glance  which  we  cast  on 
the  seat  of  the  local  government  of  the  city,  as  we  hurried 
from  the  station  to  the  Abbey,  by  placing  ourselves  where 
we  may  best  view — 

The  Guildhall  and  New  Municipal  Buildings. 

They  are  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Abbey,  at 
the  corner  of  High  Street.  The  Guildhall  occupies  the 
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centre  of  the  front  of  the  block.  Its  foundation  stone 
was  laid  in  1776,  but  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Corpora- 
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tion  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  necessary  site,  several  years 
elapsed  before  the  work  was  completed.  It  is  a  noble 
building  in  the  Georgian  style.  Over  its  entrance  are  four 
pillars  supporting  a  pediment,  which  is  surmounted  by  the 
conventional  representation  of  Justice.  One  of  its  principal 
rooms  is  a  banqueting-hall,  or  ballroom,  which  is,  beyond 
question,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
It  is  80  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  31  feet  high.  On  the 
walls  are  numerous  portraits,  including  one  of  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales’  the  father  of  George  III.  The  prince, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  died  in  1751,  while  his  father 
was  still  living,  presented  the  mayor  and  Corporation  with 
a  magnificent  silver-gilt  cup  and  salver  in  recognition  of 
the  attention  he  had  received.  At  grand  banquets  the  cup 
is  sometimes  passed  round  with  great  ceremony,  previous 
to  a  loyal  toast.  Among  the  other  portraits  in  the  building 
are  those  of  the  consort  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales ; 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  ;  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
who,  as  Mr.  Pitt,  represented  Bath  in  Parliament ;  Anstey, 
the  author  of  the  humorous  “New  Bath  Guide”;  Earl 
Camden,  member  of  Parliament  for  Bath  from  1757  to 
1794  ;  Ralph  Allen  of  Prior  Park  ;  Alderman  Hunt,  who 
was  five  times  mayor  of  the  city ;  Marshal  Wade,  who 
sat  in  Parliament  for  Bath  for  many  years  ;  and  Beau  Nash. 
Among  the  busts  are  those  of  George  III.  by  Turnerelli, 
presented  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  king’s 
jubilee  ;  Ralph  Allen  ;  Nash  ;  Mr.  T.  Phinn,  O.C.,  and.  Sir 
William  Tite,  both  members  of  Parliament  for  the  city,  the 
latter  retaining  his  seat  from  1856  to  his  death  in  1873. 

The  New  Municipal  Buildings  were  erected  in 
1893-4,  and  in  May,  1900,  the  block  was  completed  by 
the  opening  of  the  Victoria  Art  Gallery,  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  Oueen  Victoria’s  Diamond  Jubilee.  There 
are  now  under  one  roof  council  chamber,  banqueting- 
room,  Corporation  offices  and  rooms,  police  and  other 
courts,  police  and  brigade  stations,  technical  schools, 
provision  markets,  and  an  art  gallery.  The  erection  of 
the  latest  wing  was  rendered  possible  by  a  handsome 
bequest  by  Mrs.  Roxburgh  of  the  residue  of  her  estate, 
which  realised  nearly  10,000. 
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Passing  along  High  Street  we  come  to  North  gate 
Street,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  thoroughfare. 
(The  Bath  United  Liberal  Association  has  its  headquarters  at 
the  Central  Rooms,  Northgate  Chambers.)  At  its  northern 
extremity  there  faces  us  the  handsome  church  of — 

St.  Michael’s, 

standing  at  the  angle  formed  by  Broad  Street  and  Wal- 
cot  Street,  into  which  the  road  we,  have  traversed  there 
divides.  The  church  was  rebuilt  about  1835  at  a  cost  of 
.£8,000.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  stands  north 
and  south.  The  north  end  is  terminated  by  a  semi-hexa¬ 
gonal  apse,  and  at  the  southern  end  is  a  lofty  and  well-pro¬ 
portioned  spired  tower,  which  contains  a  peal  of  eight  bells, 
on  which  are  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

1.  “When  you  us  ring,  we’ll  sweetly  sing,  A.  R.,  1757.” 

2.  “  Hark  to  our  melody,  A.  R.,  1757-” 

3.  “  Fear  God,  honour  the  King,  A.  R.,  1757.” 

4.  “  Peace  and  good  neighbourhood,  A.  R.,  1757.” 

5.  “Prosperity  ta  our  benefactors,  A.  R.,  1757.” 

6.  “We  were  all  cast  at  Gloucester  by  Abel  Rudhall,  1757.” 

7.  “John  Flower  and  John  Perry,  Churchwardens,  A.  R.,  1757-” 

8.  “  1  to  the  Church  the  living  call  and  to  the  grave  do  sum¬ 
mon  all,  1759.” 

The  registers  date  from  1569  and  1572. 

Passing  to  the  right  of  the  church  along  Walcot  Street 
we  presently  have  on  our  right  the  Corn  and  Cattle 
Market,  which  is  open  on  Saturdays,  and  north  of  that 
our  road  changes  its  name  to  Ladymead,  a  reminiscence 
of  the  meadow  which  once  occupied  the  site  and  sloped 
down  to  the  river.  Ladymead  in  its  turn  gives  place  to 
Cornwell  Buildings.  This  appellation  has  no  reference 
to  the  westernmost  county  of  England,  but  is  a  corruption 
of  Carn  Well,  a  spring  of  cold  mineral  water  which  rose 
in  the  vicinity  and  was  used  for  many  ages,  being  deemed 
especially  beneficial  to  weak  eyes.  It  is  now  no  longer 
extant,  and  the  cause  of  its  disappearance  is  unknown.  On 
our  right  we  at  once  have  the  Penitentiary,  an  institu¬ 
tion  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital  in 
London,  and  the  result  of  a  movement  which  originated  in 
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1805.  The  inmates  are  retained  for  two  years,  and  are 
then  placed  in  domestic  service  or  helped  to  other  honour¬ 
able  employment.  The  income  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
work  of  the  residents,  who  are  mostly  engaged  in  laundry- 
work  and  needlework.  Attached  to  the  building  is  a  chapel 
which  will  seat  three  hundred  worshippers.  Service  is  held 
there  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

At  the  end  of  the  road  stands — 

St.  Swithin’s  Church, 

the  mother  church  of  the  parish  of  Walcot,  now  divided 
into  four  ecclesiastical  districts.  St.  Swithin’s  is  a  large 
building  in  the  Italian  style,  but  of  uninviting  appearance. 
In  1780  it  was  rebuilt,  and  in  1891  it  was  extensively 
repaired  and  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ^3,000.  Among 
those  whose  monuments  are  within,  are  the  witty  Chris¬ 
topher  Anstey,  William  Hoare  the  painter,  the  Rev.  James 
Sparrow,  who  held  the  rectory  of  Walcot  for  more  than 
forty  years,  Madame  d’Arblay — Dr.  Johnson’s  “  Little  Fanny 
Burney” — and  her  husband,  General  d’Arblay,  whose 
epitaph  was  written  by  “madame,”  and  James  Hare,  whose 
epitaph  was  penned  by  Georgiana,  the  beautiful  and  witty 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  From  the  fact  that  the  spade  has 
often  discovered  Roman  funeral  urns  and  inscriptions  in 
the  burial-ground,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  site  was 
used  for  interments  by  that  people. 

The  road  along  which  we  have  come  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Roman  road  known  as  the  Fosse.  Turning  to  the  left  by 
the  church  we  shall  travel  along  what  was  their  Via  Julia. 
On  our  right  we  have  Hedgemead  Park,  which  is  free  to 
all  comers  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  ground  which  it 
covers  being  liable  to  landslips  and  therefore  unfit  for 
building  purposes,  was  acquired  by  the  Corporation,  who, 
having  laid  it  out,  opened  it  for  the  use  of  the  public  in 
1889.  The  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  for 
compensation  amounted  to  ^.'8,000.  On  our  left  we  pass  a 
thoroughfare  known  as  The  Vineyards,  because  it  was 
formerly  a  portion  of  a  vineyard  planted  in  the  early  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  cultivated  until  1730.  It 
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was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  crops.  1 
was  said  that  the  season  of  spring  became  later  than  it  wa 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  enterprise,  so  that  the  grape 
were  unable  to  ripen.  The  vines  were  trained  on  stake; 
and  produced  Black  Cluster  and  Muscadine  grapes.  Th 
wine  made  from  them  was  exported  from  Bristol,  and  it  i 
known  that  sixty-nine  hogsheads  were  sent  thence  in  1719 

On  the  west  side  of  The  Vineyards  is  the  Vineyard’s  Chape! 
belonging  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Connexion.  It  wa 
erected  by  the  Countess  and  opened  in  October,  1765,  by  Georg' 
Whitfield.  In  the  following  month  that  evangelist  administerei 
the  sacrament,  and  by  the  close  of  the  service  had  used  eigh 
bottles  of  wine.  In  the  following  year  John  Wesley  was  oftei 
the  preacher.  One  one  occasion  when  he  officiated  he  hat 
Horace  Walpole  as  a  hearer.  Additional  accommodation  beinj 
needed,  a  gallery  was  erected  in  1783,  and  with  the  help  of  tha 
the  place  can  seat  seven  hundred  and  fifty  worshippers.  Adjoin 
ing  are  the  residence  of  the  minister,  a  free  school,  and  a  com 
mittee-room.  In  the  last  named  are  portraits  of  the  Countess 
Rowland  Hill,  and  George  Whitfield. 

At  the  end  of  The  Vineyards  is  the  Catholic  and  Apostolii 
Church,  built  in  1840. 

From  the  end  of  The  Paragon,  which  faces  the  Countess  o 
Huntingdon’s  chapel,  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  WalcO'j 
Street.  These  steps  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  line  of  a  stee[ 
footpath  from  the  Ladymead  to  Beacon  Hill  and  Lansdown 
ere  those  heights  were  seized  upon  by  the  builder. 

Continuing  our  course  we  come  to  a  narrow,  steej 
thoroughfare,  known  as  Guinea  Lane.  Some  say  tha 
this  is  a  portion  of  the  Via  Julia,  while  others  as  cm- 
phatieally  assert  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  that  road.  At  the 
end  of  the  lane  we  cross  the  main  thoroughfare,  to  which 
it  has  led  us,  and  enter  Montpelier,  the  eastern  end  ol 
Julian  Road,  and  very  soon  have,  on  our  right — 

Christ  Church, 

a  district  church  of  Walcot  parish,  and  especially  interest¬ 
ing  as  being  the  first  attempt,  after  a  very  long  interval,  to 
provide  free  accommodation  for  what  are  commonly  spoken 
of  as  “  the  working  class.”  It  was  erected  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  was  opened  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  but  the  apsidal  chancel  was  added  in  1866.  It  con-i 
tains  eleven  hundred  seats,  those  in  the  body  of  the  church 
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ieiiig  free  and  unappropriated.  Nine  windows  in  the 

1  isles  contain  coloured  glass  representing  the  “Te  Dcum.” 
,\vo  other  windows  are  in  memory  of  Prebendary  Wood, 
ometime  the  incumbent.  In  the  tower  is  a  peal  of  eight 
>ells  varying  in  weight  from  4  cwt.  17  lb.  to  12  cwt.  41  lb., 
md  bearing  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

1.  “  Sister  Anne.” 

2.  “  Sister  Susan.” 

;  3.  “  Let  Christ  be  known  around.” 

Mears  and  Stainbank,  Founders,  London,  1S67. 

4.  “  And  Love  where  e’er  I  sound.” 

Mears  and  Stainbank,  Founders,  London,  1S67. 

I  5.  “  Then  shall  true  joys  abound.” 

Mears  and  Stainbank,  Founders,  London  £(67. 

!  6.  “  Before  Him  lowly  fall.” 

William  Cary,  Founder,  Bristol,  1S52. 

7.  “  When  e’er  we  lift  our  call.” 

Mears  and  Stainbank,  Founders,  London,  1S67. 

8.  11  And  praise  Him  Lord  of  all.” 

“  Hardy  gave  us, 

Stainbank  made  us, 

January,  a.d.  1867.” 

“  Let  those  who  ring  us  here 
Do  so  in  holy  fear, 

That  Heart  and  Hands  complete, 

May  for  one  purpose  meet, 

And  praise  our  God  above, 

The  God  of  peace  and  love.” 

About  opposite  to  Christ  Church  is  an  entrance  to 
River's  Street,  in  which  Walter  Savage  Landor  lived 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  Bath.  A  few 
yards  beyond  Christ  Church,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  road,  is — 

St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

which  was  erected  in  1879-81  to  take  the  place  of  a  build¬ 
ing  put  up  some  thirty  years  earlier.  It  is  in  the  Decorated 
style.  The  nave  is  76  feet  long  by  22  feet  broad.  A  south 
aisle  increases  the  width  of  the  body  of  the  church  to  36 
feet  7  inches.  The  sanctuary  is  36L  feet  by  22  feet,  and 
contains  a  stained-glass  window  with  representations  of  the 
Annunciation,  Visitation,  Birth,  Flight,  and  Coronation. 
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The  side  chapel  is  27  feet  by  13  feet,  and  the  sacristies  an 
39  feet  in  length.  South  of  the  sanctuary,  and  divided  fron 
it  by  an  elegant  arcade,  is  the  chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
The  church  will  seat  five  hundred  persons,  and  its  cost  wa 

£8,000. 

Passing  on  to  the  junction  of  Harley  Street  anc 
Julian  Road  we  see,  at  the  farther  right-hand  corner 
Portland  Chapel,  which  has  accommodated  worshipper 
of  widely  different  creeds.  It  was  built  in  1816  by  th<  *>: 
Independents.  It  was  afterwards  used  by  the  Romai 
Catholics,  and  in  1841  passed  into  the  possession  of  thost 
in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  with  whom  i  s' 
still  remains.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Augustine.  On  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  road,  but  a  little  farther  from  the 
corner  of  Harley  Street,  is  the  church  of — 

i 

St.  Andrew’s, 

which  is  in  the  Early  English  style  and  was  opened  ir 
1873.  Its  spire  is  rightly  considered  a  handsome  structure 
and  the  west  front  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  ‘ 
reredos,  pulpit,  and  font  are  of  alabaster  and  marble 
These,  as  well  as  the  peal  of  bells  in  the  tower  and  the 
clock,  were  given  by  members  of  the  congregation.  There 
are  several  coloured  windows,  including  a  “Te  Deuir  ’ 
window  ”  by  Burlison  and  Grylls,  at  the  east  end  of  the  , 
chancel  aisle,  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  b\ 
Canon  Bernard  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
church,  and  two  lancets  at  the  west  end,  by  Clayton  and  ^ 
Bell,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Landon,  a  lady  who  was  “full  of  . 
good  works.”  Other  memorial  windows  and  some  mura 
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tablets  are  of  more  than  ordinary  worth. 

Just  beyond  the  church  we  come,  on  the  right,  to  St,  j 
James's  Street,  one  of  four  thoroughfares  communicating 
with  St.  James’s  Square.  The  houses  of  the  Square  are 
plain  and  massive  and  date  from  1790.  The  tastefully  kept 1 
lawn  in  the  centre  occupies  nearly  an  acre.  Previous  to 
the  building  operations  the  ground  was  laid  out  in  gardens,  * 
one  of  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  poet  Anstcy,  and  * 
was  a  spot  about  which  he  delighted  to  stroll.  He  bitterly  ‘ 
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resented  being  disturbed,  and  gave  partial  vent  to  his  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  following  epigram  : 

“  Ye  men  of  Bath,  who  stately  mansions  rear, 

To  wait  for  tenants  from  the  de’il  knows  where, 

Would  you  pursue  a  plan  which  cannot  fail — 

Erect  a  madhouse,  and  enlarge  your  jail.” 

At  the  north-western  corner  of  the  Square  is  Park  Street. 
which  leads  to  All  Saints’  Chapel,  sometime  the  seat  of  the 
ministry  of  the  popular  Canon  Fleming.  The  altar-piece  and 
window  above  were  designed  by  Thomas  Barker,  the  celebrated 
painter  of  “  The  Woodman,"  a  copy  of  which,  by  his  own  hand, 
is  in  the  National  Gallery.  He  lived  in  Doric  House,  nearly 
opposite  Cavendish  Crescent.  This  Crescent,  which  is  the 
smallest  in  the  city,  can  be  reached  by  bearing  to  the  left  past 
the  chapel.  Its  architecture  being  very  striking,  is  in  great  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  St.  James’s  Square. 

Leaving  the  Square  at  its  south-western  angle,  we  find 
ourselves  within  a  stone-throw  of — 

Victoria  Park, 

one  of  the  most  delightful  possessions  of  the  city.  The  first 
portion  acquired  was  purchased  in  1830  by  a  fund  raised  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  it 
was  opened  by  the  Princess  Victoria,  who  was  in  Bath  with 
her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  On  the  southern  side  is 
a  beautiful  drive  known  as  the  Royal  Avenue.  Towards 
the  eastern  end  of  this  is  a  large  lawn  with  a  band  stand. 
Among  the  adornments  are  two  Carrara  marble  vases  de¬ 
signed  by  Canova  for  Napoleon  I.,  by  whom  they  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Empress  Josephine.  In  front  of  the  pretty 
Gothic  cottage  built  by  the  Freemen  who  owned  part  of 
the  estate,  is  an  obelisk,  known  as  the  Victoria  Column, 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
Queen.  On  the  triangular  lawn,  a  little  beyond,  is  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Oak.  It  was  planted  by  the  Mayor  on 
the  Prince’s  wedding-day  ;  and  near  the  end  of  the  middle 
common  is  an  oak  planted  by  the  Mayor  in  commemoration 
of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee.  Proceeding  farther  we  come  to 
a  charming  lake  having  an  area  of  nearly  three  acres. 
Further  on  is  the  Shakespeare  Dell,  containing  a  votive 
altar  in  commemoration  of  the  ter-centenary  of  the  poet’s 
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birth.  Hard  by  is  a  colossal  head  of  Jupiter,  sculptured 
by  John  Osborne,  a  self-taught  artist  of  the  city.  At 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  grounds  is  the  Botanic 
Garden,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants,  numbering  some  thousands,  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  by  Mr.  C.  E  Broome,  of  Batheaston. 
The  park  contains  specimens  of  nearly  every  hardy  tree 
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in  England,  and  almost  all  have  legible  labels  attached 
to  them.  At  the  Park  Farm  refreshments  may  be  obtained. 

From  the  park  we  come,  by  way  of  Marlborough 
Buildings,  to — 

The  Royal  Crescent, 

Ivhere  we  see  a  row  of  the  finest  mansions  in  the  city. 
They  were  built  by  the  younger  Wood  in  1769,  and  consist 
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of  thirty  houses  in  the  Ionic  style.  They  are  faced  by 
massive  columns  supporting  a  cornice  of  proportionate 
dimensions.  Here  the  jovial  Pickwick  lodged,  and  here  the 
unlucky  Winkle  acted  night-porter  in  his  dressing-gown. 
In  front  of  the  Crescent  is  a  lawn  over  which  are  views  of 
part  of  Victoria  Park  and  of  the  country  beyond. 

Passing  eastwards  from  the  Crescent  we  enter  Brock 
Street,  and  there  need  only  pause  before  Margaret’s 
Chapel,  named  in  honour  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Garrad,  Lady 
of  the  Manor.  It  was  opened  in  1774  by  that  fashionable 
parson,  Dr.  Wm.  Dodd,  who  was  executed  for  forgery 
seven  years  later.  It  is  now  a  hall  for  concerts  and  enter¬ 
tainments,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  Skating  Rink. 

Brock  Street  leads  us  into— 

The  Circus, 

formerly  The  King’s  Circus.  It  was  begun  in  1754  by  the 
elder  Wood,  and  is  a  circle  of  noble  houses  adorned  with 
rows  of  columns  belonging  to  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin¬ 
thian  styles  of  architecture.  In  the  house  marked  by  a 
tablet  Lord  Chatham  lived  between  1757  and  1766.  The 
tablet  was  unveiled,  together  with  one  on  Pitt's  house,  in  a 
neighbouring  street,  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  November,  1899. 

We  leave  the  Circus  by  Bennet  Street,  named  in 
honour  of  Philip  Bennet,  sometime  M.P.  for  Bath,  and  are 
at  once  confronted  by — 

The  Assembly  Rooms. 

These  have  not  an  attractive  exterior,  but  contain  con¬ 
venient  and  elegant  halls  considered  one  of  the  finest 
suites  of  public  rooms  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole  of 
the  interior  was  superbly  decorated  by  Messrs.  Cotterell 
Brothers,  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  from  designs  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilcox.  The  building  is  owned  by  a 
private  company,  and  was  erected  in  1769-71  by  John 
Wood,  at  a  cost  of  £ 20,000 .  The  Ball  Room  is  105  feet 
8  inches  in  length,  42  feet  8  inches  in  width,  and  42.V  feet 
in  height.  It  is  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns,  and  has 
a  very  beautiful  ceiling.  On  the  south  side  is  the  Tea 
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Room,  75  feet  by  42  feet.  Between  the  ball-room  and  the 
Tea-room  is  the  Octagon,  the  diameter  of  which  is  48  feet. 
It  contains  a  portrait,  by  Gainsborough,  of  Captain  Wade, 
who  was  M.C.  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  rooms,  and 
also  portraits  of  Nash,  Heaviside,  and  Tyson,  three  other 
M.C.’s.  The  eastern  side  of  the  block  is  occupied  by  the 
Card  Room. 

At  the  end  of  Bennet  Street  we  turn  to  the  right,  and 
passing  along  Oxford  Row,  presently  have  on  our  left  a 
narrow  thoroughfare  known  as  Hay  Hill. 

In  this,  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  stands  Hay  Hill 
Baptist  Chapel,  erected  in  1870  at  a  cost  of  £2,000. 
It  is  situated  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  upon  the  site  of 
the  Sanctuary  Chapel  founded  by  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff  in  1170,  and  given  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  Grammar 
School.  It  was  then  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 
Oxford  Row  is  followed  by  Fountain  Buildings,  a 
name  derived  from  the  former  presence  of  a  fountain  or 
conduit.  The  fountain,  which  now  stands  at  the  lower  end, 
was  erected  in  i860  by  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  Having  traversed  Fountain  Buildings  we  come 
to  the  top  of  Broad  Street,  where  is  the  Jubilee 
Hall,  built  in  1887  at  a  cost  of  £4,400.  It  is  the  home  of 
a  branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Hard 
by  is  the  York  House  Hotel,  one  of  the  chief  houses  in  the 
West  of  England  in  the  old  coaching  days,  as  many  as  four 
hundred  horses  being  worked  by  the  proprietor. 

The  General  Post  Office  has  been  located  in  York  Buildings  in 

the  thoroughfare  on  the  right  since  1855.  The  “  Buildings  ” 
were  named  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  brother  of 
George  III.,  who  had  a  great  liking  for  the  city. 

About  the  middle  of  Broad  Street,  and  on  the  right- 
hand  side  we  come  to  King  Edward’s  School,  or — 

The  Grammar  School, 

founded,  as  the  name  implies,  by  King  Edward  VI.,  who 
endowed  it  with  part  of  the  property  which  had  belonged 
to  the  religious  houses.  At  first  the  west  gate  was  used  as 
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a  schoolroom,  and  afterwards  a  portion  of  the  desecrated 
church  of  St.  Mary,  near  the  north  gate,  while  the  tower 
was  used  as  a  prison.  Instruction  continued  to  be  given  in 
the  old  church  until  the  present  building  was  erected,  1752. 

Broad  Street  is  a  very  ancient  thoroughfare,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was  inhabited  by  the 
local  aristocracy,  but  their  houses  have  now  disappeared. 
The  Saracen’s  Head  dates  from  1713,  and  number  thirty- 
five  from  1709.  At  the  lower  end  we  enter  Northgate 
Street,  up  which  we  walked  when  we  began  this  peram¬ 
bulation. 

a  fourth  walk  about  bath. 

MINERAL  WATER  HOSPITAL,  OLD  CITY  WALL,  MILSOM  STREET, 
QUEEN  SQUARE,  HOLBURNE  ART  MUSEUM,  KINGSMEAD  SQUARE, 
HETLING  HOUSE.  ROYAL  UNITED  HOSPITAL. 

Making  the  Abbey  Churchyard  once  again  our  start¬ 
ing-point,  we  proceed  westward  from  it  into  Union  Street, 
on  either  side  of  which  are  some  of  the  finest  shops  in  the 
city.  It  occupies  an  area  which  was  covered,  until  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  small  houses.  It  owes  its  name  to 
the  fact  that  it  unites  Milsom  Street  and  Stall  Street. 

Turning  to  the  right  and  passing  northwards  to  the  top 
of  Union  Street,  we  come  to — 

The  Mineral  Water  Hospital, 

an  institution  which  receives  patients  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  They  are  selected  by  the  Medical  Board  and 
Committee  from  those  who  send,  with  their  application 
for  admission,  an  authenticated  description  of  their  case. 
In  the  Hospital  Regulations  we  read,  “  It  is  a  peculiar 
feature  in  this  Charity  that  no  interest  whatever  is  required 
to  gain  admittance  to  its  advantages — no  recommendation 
of  subscriber,  governor,  or  any  other  person.  All  that  is 
required  is  that  the  person  who  desires  admission  be  in 
such  a  situation  in  life  that  the  expenses  attendant  upon 
a  long  residence  in  Bath,  would  be  more  than  could  be 
afforded  ;  and  that  the  Waters  are  applicable  to  the 
patient’s  case.”  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  poor  had  a  right,  until  1714, 
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to  the  free  use  of  the  Bath  Waters.  This  privilege  filled 
the  city  with  beggars.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  Act  did  not  diminish  the  influx  of  vagrants, 
and  at  length  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  hospital 
tor  those  who  might  derive  benefit  from  rightly  using  the 
waters.  Beau  Nash,  Sir  Richard  Steele  (of  the  Spectator), 
Dr.  Oliver  (the  inventor  of  the  famous  “  Oliver  Biscuits  ”), 
Ralph  Alien,  who  gave  all  the  stone,  and  John  Wood,  who 
gave  the  plans,  were  among  those  who  heartily  supported 
the  movement.  After  many  disappointments  a  site  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1734,  and  the  hospital  was  opened  in  1742.  The 
patients  were  taken  to  the  Baths  in  Sedan  chairs  until  iS^o, 
when  the  water  was  conducted  by  pipes  into  the  building. 

In  1S61  a  new  wing  was  erected  and  connected  with  the 
older  building  by  a  bridge.  The  front  of  both  portions  is 
of  the  Ionic  order.  In  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  of 
the  newer  part  there  is  sculptured  in  high  relief  “  The 
Good  Samaritan.  Part  of  this  wing  consists  of  a  beautiful 
chapel.  The  hospital  contains  one  hundred  beds  for  men 
and  seventy7  for  women.  During  the  excavation  for  the 
foundations  of  the  new  wing  a  Roman  pavement,  now  pre¬ 
served  in  the  hospital,  was  laid  bare,  and  Roman  coins  and 
pottery  were  also  discovered. 

Opposite  the  new  wing  is  a  piece  of  the  old  city  wall 
surmounted  bv  modern  battlements.  The  base  ot  the  wall 
is  16  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street. 

Continuing  in  the  line  of  Union  Strfft.  past  the  Borough 
Walls,  we  go  through  either  Old  Boxd  Street  or  Burtox 
Street,  where  are  the  offices  and  city  terminus  of  the 
Bath  Road  Car  and  Tramway  Company,  and  pass  into 
Milsom  Street.  Union  Street  is  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  old  city,  while  Milsom  Street  is  without.  At  the 
foot  of  Milsom  Street,  on  our  left-hand  side  in  Quiet 
Street,  which  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  masons  engaged  on  the  buildings  was  married  to 
a  meek-tempered  washerwoman.  A  little  higher  up  is 
the  building  that  was  formerly  the  Octagon  Chapel,  of 
which  the  Rev  William  Magee,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  York,  was  sometime  the  incumbent  It  is  now  used 
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as  a  warehouse.  It  was  erected  in  1767,  and  Herschel,  the 
astronomer,  became  the  organist.  It  was  while  a  resident 
at  Bath  that  Herschel  made  the  observations  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus.  He  was  then  living 
at  13,  New  King  Street.  The  altar-piece  was  a  painting  by 
William  Hoare,  a  contemporary  of  Gainsborough,  the 
subject  being  “  The  Bool  of  Bethesda.”  The  painter 
received  for  it  ^100  and  a  pew  in  the  church  for  life. 

Milsom  Street  originally, contained  private  residences, 
but  is  now  lined  with  exceedingly  fine  shops.  The  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  buildings  on  the  right  is  particularly  worthy 
of  notice.  The  central  building  is  Stuckey’s  Bank.  If 
we  traverse  it  at  its  busiest  hours  we  shall  see  how  ad¬ 
mirably  it  was  sketched  by  a  correspondent  of  The  World, 
who,  writing  in  April,  1891,  said  “Take  Milsom  Street  at 
the  hour  of  noon,  or  at  'post  meridian  half-past  four,’  as 
Charles  Dibdin  sang,  and  you  will  find  it  thronged  with 
young  men  and  women,  all  well-dressed,  some  on  horse¬ 
back — the  horse-loving  eye  is  constantly  being  gratified  in 
Bath — some  in  carriages,  hundreds  on  foot,  chatting,  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  enjoying  themselves  to  the  very  top  of  their  bent. 
The  human  parade  of  Milsom  Street  may  be  compared 
advantageously  with  the  King’s  Road  at  Brighton  ;  for, 
though  it  is  certainly  not  brighter  or  more  amusing,  it  is 
perhaps  on  the  whole  in  better  form.” 

Facing  the  top  of  Milsom  Street  is  Edgar  Buildings, 
at  No.  7  of  which  is  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Aug.  F. 
Pcrren,  landscape  and  portrait  photographer,  from  whose 
studio  came  most  of  the  beautiful  photographs  of  Bath 
which  embellish  these  pages.  Visitors  who  wish  to  obtain 
photographic  mementoes  of  their  stay,  will  be  well  pleased 
with  the  finely-mounted  10  in.  by  8  in.  views  by  Mr.  Pen  cil. 
The  Church  Institute  and  the  Constitutional  Club 
are  also  situated  in  Edgar  Buildings. 

At  the  end  of  Milsom  Street,  on  the  right,  are  York 
Buildings,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  on  page 
50,  and  at  the  corner  is  the  Bath  Branch  of  the  National 
Provincial  Bank  of  England,  which  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £20,000.  At  the  opposite  corner  is  the  Wilts  and 
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Dorset  Bank.  Turning  to  the  left,  along  George  Street, 
we  are  soon  in  Gay  Street,  where,  in  a  house  much 
adorned  by  Bath-stone  wreaths,  there  resided,  for  many 
years,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  who,  at  an  earlier  period  of  her  life,  was, 
as  Mrs.  Thrale,  a  great  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.  If  we  turned 
to  the  right,  and  so  passed  northwards  along  Gay  Street, 
we  should,  in  a  few  seconds,  enter  The  Circus,  but  we  turn 
to  the  left,  and  are  just  as  quickly  in — 

Queen  Square, 

“  Within  whose  centre  rail’d 
Lies  Taste  upon  an  obelisk  impal’d  ; 

Mark,  how  from  servile  squeamish  order  free, 

The  different  buildings  sweetly  disagree  ; 

This  boasts  a  richer,  that  a  humbler  grace, 

Like  courtiers  in,  and  courtiers  out  of  place.” 

It  was  built  1729-35.  Among  the  earliest  residents  were 
the  then  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  consort.  In  the  centre 
of  the  square  is  a  lawn  on  which  is  an  obelisk  with  an  in¬ 
scription,  penned  by  Pope,  which  reads  thus  :  “  In  memory 
of  honours  conferred,  and  in  gratitude  for  benefits  bestowed 
on  this  city,  by  His  Royal  Highness  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  the  }'ear  1737.  This  obelisk  is  erected  by  Richard 
Nash,  Esq.”  The  Bath  and  County  Club  is  at  Nos.  21 
and  22. 

From  the  north-west  corner  of  the  square  we  go  almost 
due  west  along  Charlotte  Street.  About  midway  we 
see  on  the  left — 

Percy  Chapel, 

a  building  in  the  Lombardic  style  and  of  horseshoe  shape. 
It  belongs  to  the  Congregationalists,  and  was  named  after 
Penw  Place,  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  William  Jay, 
who,  having  opened  the  Congregational  Church  in  Argyi.e 
Street  in  1789,  was  ordained  as  pastor  in  1791,  and  held 
that  office  for  sixty-tliree  years.  Percy  Chapel  was 
opened  in  1854,  and  was  considerably  improved  in  1868. 
It  contains  about  a  thousand  sittings,  and  is  the  largest 
Nonconformist  chapel  in  Bath. 

On  the  opposite  side  is  a  building  which  was  formerly 
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the  Bath  Savings  Bank  ancl  is  now  the  Holburne  Art 
Museum,  so  called  because  its  treasures  were  given  to 
the  city  by  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Holburne.  Its  contents 
include  a  very  large  variety  of  most  interesting  antiquities, 
many  valuable  paintings,  a  unique  collection  of  gold  and 
silver  plate,  and  a  variety  of  china.  The  museum  is  open 
daily  from  n  a.m.  fo  4  pan.  Admission  is  free  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  and  on  payment  of  a  shilling  on 
the  other  days  of  the  week.  Just  beyond  the  museum  is 
the  Moravian  Chapel,  a  beautiful  little  building,  said  to 
be  a  copy  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli.  It  cost  nearly 
^3,000,  was  opened  in  1845,  and  contains  three  hundred 
sittings.  Adjoining  are  the  minister’s  house  and  school¬ 
rooms. 

We  pass  out  of  Charlotte  Street  by  the  thoroughfare 
which  runs  southward  from  it  by  Percy  Chapel.  At  the 
end  of  this  short  street  is  St.  Paul’s  Church,  opened  in 
1874.  Crossing  the  road — the  Upper  Bristol  Road — and 
bearing  slightly  to  the  left,  we  enter  Charles  Street. 
Halfway  down,  on  our  right,  is  New  King  Street,  where 
stands  a  Wesleyan  Chapel,  of  which  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  by  John  Wesley,  December  16,  1776,  and 
which  was  opened  by  him  March  11,  1779.  The  chapel 
was  rebuilt  in  1847.  Its  interior  is  not  surpassed  in 
elegance  by  that  of  any  other  Nonconformist  place  of 
worship  in  the  city.  Attached  to  the  chapel  is  a  large 
schoolroom.  At  No.  19,  New  King  Street,  once  lived, 
as  we  have  already  said,  Sir  William  Herschel,  the 
astronomer ;  and  at  No.  1,  lived  a  lad  known  to  his 
playmates  as  Horatio  Nelson,  for  the  father  of  England's 
great  admiral  kept  a  school  there.  In  a  line  with  New 
King  Street  we  have  on  our  left  Kingsmead  Street, 
in  which  Sheridan  dwelt.  Continuing  our  course  along 
Charles  Street  we  come  to  a  wide  thoroughfare  at  right 
angles  to  it  and  named  James  Street.  Right  before  us  is 
the  Bath  Terminus  of  the  Midland  Railway  and  the 
Somerset  and  Dorset  Railway.  The  station  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  West  of  England,  and  its  facade  is  of  elegant 
design.  Turning  to  the  left  and  passing  along  James 
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Street,  we  are  almost  at  once  abreast  of  Trinity 
Church,  which  was  built  in  1822  at  a  cost  of  ^16,000, 


When  nearly  at  the  end  of  James  Street,  we  turn 
to  the  left  and,  proceeding  along  New  Street,  enter 
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Kingsmead  Square.  The  house  on  our  left,  known 
as  the  Chapman  Mansion,  at  the  end  ot  Kingsmead 
Street,  has  seen  better  days.  It  was  formerly  a  palatial 
mansion  belonging  to  the  Chapman  family.  This  locality, 
indeed,  in  bygone  days  was  the  site  of  many  aristocratic 
residences.  At  No.  14,  the  famous  Bishop  Butler  died. 
Continuing  in  a  line  with  New  Street,  we  have  before 
us  Westgate  Street,  in  which  Nos.  14  and  15  once 
formed  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
while  at  right  angles  to  it  there  is,  on  the  left,  Saw 
Close,  an  area  in  which  the  Coal  and  Hay  Market  is 
held,  and  which  was  formerly  much  used  by  sawyers — 
whence  its  name.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there  was 
a  cock-pit  on  the  south  side.  The  Garrick’s  Head,  on  the 
west  side,  was,  for  a  time,  the  private  residence  of  Nash. 
When  he  could  no  longer  support  the  great  state  in  which 
he  had  come  to  live,  he  removed  to  the  adjoining  house 
{see  page  6),  and  it  was  there  he  died,  1761.  A  tablet  on 
the  house  records  the  fact. 

Passing  up  Saw  Close  we  see,  on  our  left,  the  Theatre, 
which  was  opened  in  1863,  and  cost  £12,000.  The  immediate 
predecessor  was  built  in  Beaufort  Square  in  1805,  and 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1862.  All  the  stairs  and  approaches  of 
the  present  building  are  of  iron  or  stone,  and  the  exits  are  so 
plentiful  and  well  arranged  that  the  house,  which,  when  full, 
holds  nearly  two  thousand  persons,  can  be  vacated  in  three 
minutes.  It  is  open  throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception 
of  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Down  the  Borough 
Walls,  the  first  thoroughfare  on  the  right,  is  the  Blue  Coat 
School,  a  modern  Elizabethan  structure,  opened  in  i860  to 
take  the  place  of  the  original  building,  which  had  been 
removed  to  widen  the  street.  The  school  owes  its  existence 
mainly  to  Robert  Nelson,  author  of  “A  Companion  to  the 
Festivals  and  Fasts,”  who  with  the  assistance  of  Dean  Willis, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester,  collected  the  money  necessary 
to  make  a  beginning.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  admitted,  and 
are  retained  until  they  reach  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  they  are 
apprenticed,  a  premium  of  £6  being  paid  for  a  boy,  and  of  £5 
for  a  girl.  The  scholars  are  provided  with  an  old-fashioned 
dress.  They  must  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  their  parents  must  be  residents  of  Bath.  When  the 
workmen  were  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  the  present 
building  they  discovered  a  Roman  pavement,  on  which  were 
representations  of  dolphins  and  a  seahorse.  This  interesting 
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relic  is  preserved  in  a  recess.  On  the  right  of  Barton 
Street,  a  continuation  of  Saw  Close,  is  a  Unitarian  Chapel, 
built  in  1795,  and  greatly  improved  in  i860.  It  stands  at  the 
end  of  Trim  Street,  which  is  named  after  Mr.  George  Trim, 
who  was  a  citizen  and  a  near  relative  of  Inigo  Jones.  It  was 
the  first  street  built  outside  the  city  walls. 

Turning  to  the  right  at  the  head  of  Westgate  Street, 
we  pass  along  Westgate  Buildings.  At  the  end  of  this 
thoroughfare  stood  the  old  West  Gate,  a  wing  of  which 
was  known  as  Westgate  House,  and  was  a  building  large 
enough  to  serve  as  the  residence  of  members  of  the  royal 
family  who  visited  Bath.  It  was  occupied  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  a  portion  of  her  court,  then  James  II. 
lodged  in  it  in  1687,  the  Princess  Amelia  in  1728,  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1734.  It  was  demolished  in  1776 
for  the  convenience  of  the  traffic.  Passing  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel,  rebuilt  in  1866  to  accommodate  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  worshippers,  we  come  to  Chandos 
House,  a  large  building  in  which  the  Petty  Sessions 
used  to  be  held.  A  few  yards  beyond  is  the  Abbey 
Mission  House,  known  in  bygone  days  by  various 
names,  the  first  being  Hungerford  House,  and  the 
last,  Hetling  House.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1572, 
and  has  had  many  of  the  nobility  resident  under  its 
roof.  In  1746  it  was  occupied  by  the  Princess  Caroline 
and  her  sister,  the  Princess  of  Hesse.  It  still  retains  a 
tine  old  fireplace  and  other  relics  of  its  days  of  grandeur. 
A  subterranean  passage  gave  the  inmates  private  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  pleasure  grounds  on  the  outside  of  the  city 
walls. 

Having  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  Westgate 
Buildings  we  have  the  choice  of  four  roads.  The  first, 
on  our  left,  is  Hot  Bath  Street,  and  the  next  is  Lower 
Borough  Walls.  The  latter  will  presently  be  our  route. 

At  the  end  of  Hot  Bath  Street  are  the  Baths  described  on 
pages  37  and  38.  There,  also,  near  the  Cross  Bath,  is  St.  John’s 
Hospital.  The  building  faces  Bath  Street.  It  is  the  home  of 
both  men  and  women.  The  scheme  under  which  the  charity  is 
administered  also  provides  pensions  for  non-residents.  This 
charity  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  in  1180  by  Reginald 
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Joceline,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  “  for  the  relief  of  six  poor 
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men  and  one  priest  or  master  to  serve  them." 
[  was  an  Abbot  of  Bath  he  was  the  Master. 


So  long  as  there 
Soon  after  the 
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suppression  of  the  monastery  the  charity  was  vested  in  th> 
Corporation,  by  whom  it  was  greatly  abused.  The  inmate 
of  the  Hospital  were  dismissed,  the  chapel  was  turned  inti 
an  ale-house,  and  the  office  of  Master  was  kept  vacant.  Thi: 
led  to  the  reversion  of  the  patronage  to  the  Crown,  but  th< 
rightful  use  of  the  charity  did  not  follow.  In  later  years  liti 
gation  arose,  and  finally,  in  1877,  the  scheme  under  which  it  i< 
at  present  administered  came  into  operation.  It  is  anticipatec 
that,  when  all  the  houses  which  have  been  built  on  lane 
belonging  to  the  charity  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Trustees, 
the  income  will  be  from  £7,000  to  £8,000  a  year,  and  that 
even  before  that  sum  is  realised  another  scheme  for  wisely 
utilising  the  charity  will  be  necessary. 

The  thoroughfare  known  as  the  Lower  Borough  Walls 
owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  it  runs  along  the  ancient 
boundary  of  the  city.  The  building  at  the  left-hand 
corner  is — 

The  Royal  United  Hospital. 

The  front  is  toward  Beau  Street,  which  runs  almost 
parallel  to  the  Lower  Borough  Walls.  The  word 
“United”  has  been  introduced  into  the  name  of  the 
Hospital  because  the  institution  has  undertaken  the  work 
of  two  others — the  Bath  City  Dispensary  and  Infirmary  and 
the  Casualty  Hospital.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  building 
was  erected  in  1826.  In  1864  there  was  added  a  wing,  “  In 
memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  Albert  the  Good,”  the 
cost  of  the  new  building  and  site  being  £17,000.  In  1890 
there  was  another  enlargement,  a  storey  being  then  added 
to  the  Albert  Wing  to  serve  as  a  children’s  ward  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  nurses.  A  fine  marble  bust  of 
the  Prince  stands  in  the  entrance  hall.  On  the  plinth  is  the 
following  inscription,  suggested  by  his  Queen  :  “  His  life 
sprung  from  a  deep  inner  sympathy  with  God’s  will,  and 
therefore  with  all  that  was  true,  beautiful,  and  right.” 

When  we  have  traversed  half  the  Lower  Borough 
Walls,  we  come  to  the  old  Burial  Ground  of  St. 
James’s,  now  planted  with  flowers  and  evergreen  shrubs, 
and  we  emerge  at  the  meeting-place  of  Southgate  Street 
and  Stall  Street,  southern  portions  of  the  great  thorough¬ 
fare  of  which  Uxiox  Street  and  Milsom  Street  are  parts, 
close  to  our  starting-point. 


CHAPTER  Ill. 

EXCURSIONS  FROM  BATH. 

I. -TO  BEECHEN  CLIFF,  ODD  DOWN,  BARROW  HILL,  AND 
ENGLISHCOMBE. 


UR  first  excursion  into  the  picturesque  suburbs  of 
Bath  shall  be  made  towards  the  south  ;  for  there 
we  shall  obtain,  from  a  near  eminence,  known  as 
Beechen  Cliff,  the  best  view  of  the  city  proper. 

We  make  our  exit  by  that  great  thoroughfare  which, 
running  through  the  city  from  north  to  south,  passes 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Abbey,  and,  southwards  of 
that  edifice,  bears  the  suggestive  name  of  Southgate 
Street.  Following  this,  we  are  conducted  over  the  river 
and  under  a  railway  arch.  Emerging  from  the  arch,  we 
have,  on  our  right,  Warwick  Place,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Wells  Road  ;  on  our  left,  Lyncombe'  Place,  leading 
to  Lyncombe  Hill  ;  and  in  front,  a  steep  thoroughfare, 
known  as  Holloway.  Along  this  last  lies  our  route. 
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Those  who  prefer  a  more  gentle  ascent,  even  at  the  cc 
of  a  longer  walk,  may  take  the  Wells  Road,  for  that  ar 
Holloway  come  together  again  at  the  upper  end  of  tl 
latter,  by  the  Bear  Brewery. 

Holloway,  up  which  we  elect  to  climb,  was  the  Bat 
end  of  the  Romax  Road  to  Ilchester.  Having  accon 
plished  rather  more  than  half  the  ascent,  we  are  abrea: 
of  the  small  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  Wc 
erected,  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Joh 
Cantlow,  Prior  of  Bath,  on  the  site  of  a  very  old  chapt 
belonging  to  the  monastery.  It  was  enlarged  in  1823,  bi 
the  work  was  not  executed  in  an  appropriate  mannei 
The  internal  length  of  the  building  is  46  feet  and  th 
breadth  14  feet.  Among  the  figures  in  the  stained-glas 
window  at  the  east  end  are  those  of  St.  Bartholomew  am 
of  a  monk  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  th 
original  chapel. 

Leaving  this  curious  little  structure,  we  press  onwarc 
and  upward  until  we  are  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Beai 
Brewery,  and  then  we  enter  Prospect  Place,  a  narrov 
winding  thoroughfare  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  tc 
the  church.  As  with  Holloway,  we  leave  this  before  the 
end  is  reached,  taking  a  short  alley  on  the  left,  which  con 
ducts  us  to  the  crest  of — 

Beechen  Cliff, 

a  precipitous  height  with  an  elevation  of  400  feet,  anc 
rising  immediately  behind  the  Great  Western  Railway 
station.  The  city  is  spread,  as  a  map,  before  us.  There 
at  our  feet,  and  to  the  right  and  left,  flows  the  winding 
Avon.  There,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  towers  the  fane 
of  the  ancient  Abbey.  In  front  of  that  stately  edifice 
is  the  Church  of  St.  James,  and  behind  it  is  St. 
Michael’s.  Those  two  churches  mark  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  the  old  city,  for  the  former  is  on 
the  site  of  the  South  gate,  and  the  latter  is  near  the  North 
gate.  That  eminence  opposite  to  us,  with  Laxsdowx. 
Camdex,  and  Cavexdish  Crescexts  on  its  slope,  is  Lans- 
down  Hill,  up  which  we  hope  to  climb  on  anothei 
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occasion.  The  two  large  buildings  near  the  summit  are 
educational  institutions,  that  on  the  left,  with  the  square 
tower,  being  the  Wesleyan  College,  and  the  other  the 
Royal  School  for  the  daughters  of  officers.  That  emi¬ 
nence  to  the  west  of  Lansdown  and  crowned  by  a  clump 
of  trees  is  Kelston  Round  Hill.  Still  more  to  the  west, 
and  nearer  to  us,  is  Englishcombe  Barrow,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  approach.  Looking  again  to  the  North-west 
we  see  the  Royal  Crescent,  adjacent  to  Victoria  Park, 
with  St.  Andrew’s  Church  a  little  to  the  right.  Near 
the  railway  at  our  feet  is  the  beautiful  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  John.  Farther  eastward  is  the  square 
tower  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Bathwick.  Farther  still 
are  the  square  tower  of  St.  Saviour’s  and  the  dwarf  spire 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  That  elevated  ground  on  the 
East  is  Hampton  Down,  and  that  castellated  structure 
upon  it  is  Sham  Castle,  of  which  more  anon.  The  more 
distant  height  in  the  north-east  is  Solsbury  Hill,  a  strong¬ 
hold  in  pre -historic  days,  and  that  wooded  hill  more  to 
the  north  and  near  the  city  bears  the  suggestive  name  of 
Beacon  Hill.  But  we  must  bring  this  enumeration  to  a 
close.  One  might  go  on  to  an  inordinate  length  in  naming 
the  objects  visible  from  Beechen  Cliff.  If  at  another  time 
you  come  here  just  for  the  view — and  you  certainly  ought 
to  come  at  night — you  can  save  many  steps  by  returning  to 
Holloway  by  the  zig-zag  path  which  you  will  find  if  you 
turn  to  your  left  at  this  spot  and  go  along  the  terrace  ;  or, 
if  you  prefer  another  route,  by  turning  to  the  right  you  will 
get  on  to  Lyncombe  Hill  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
railway  station.  But,  to  complete  the  excursion  on  which  j 
we  have  set  out,  we  retrace  our  steps  along  the  alley  and 
the  winding  lane  to  Holloway,  and  then  onwards  to  the  ' 
Bear  Inn. 

Continuing  our  course  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
we  arrive  at  a  bifurcation.  The  left  branch  is  the  Wells 
Road,  the  right  is  the  Old  Wells  Road.  We  take  the 
latter  and  almost  immediately  cross  a  tunnel  on  the 
Somerset  and  Dorset  Railway.  Then  on  the  left  is  a 
church,  standing  about  midway  between  the  tunnel  and 
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another  bifurcation.  The  road  on  the  right  is  English- 
combe  Lane,  and  leads  straight  to  Englishcombe.  We 
keep  to  the  left,  and  at  the  end  of  less  than  half  a  mile 
arrive  at — 

Berewyke  Camp, 

lying  opposite  Cottage  Crescent  and  between  the  two 
roads  to  Wells.  It  is  a  Belgic-British  fort,  marked  now 
by  mounds  of  earth  and  a  ditch.  A  little  further  to  the 
South  is  the  Union  Workhouse,  and  in  the  rear  of  that 
a  portion  of  the  famous — 

Wansdyke, 

consisting  of  a  long  mound  or  wall  of  earth  with  a  ditch 
on  each  side,  coming  through  Wiltshire  from  the  Thames 
and  extending  to  Portishead  on  the  Severn  to  the  West  of 
Bristol.  Its  object  has  been  the  theme  of  much  discussion 
among  antiquaries,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  in  favour 
of  its  being  regarded  as  a  boundary  of  either  Celtic  or 
Belgic  origin. 

About  a  mile  from  the  afore-mentioned  tunnel  we  take 
the  second  of  the  two  turnings  which  are  close  together 
on  the  right.  This  road  will  lead  us  straight  from  this 
portion  of  Odd  Down  to — 

Barrow  Hill, 

which  is  not  a  barrow,  notwithstanding  its  name  and  its 
shape,  but  a  natural  hill.  The  circumference  at  the  base  is 
800  yards  ;  the  diameter  of  the  summit  is  36  yards,  and  the 
height  is  100  feet.  From  the  summit  there  is  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Avon  Valley. 

Unless  we  wish  at  once  to  make  for  the  height  we  turn, 
after  walking  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  up  a  road  on 
the  left,  and  after  a  rather  long  half-mile,  arrive  at — 

Englishcombe, 

a  picturesque  village,  once  the  residence  of  Saxon  kings. 
Guest  suggests,  as  a  solution  of  its  name,  that  it  was 
“  English  as  against  the  Welsh  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Wansdyke.”  &t  the  Conquest  the  manor  fell  to  the  Bishop 
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of  Coutance,  and  was  then  valued  at  ten  pounds.  It  soon 
became  a  seat  ot  the  De  Gournays,  one  of  whom  took  part 
in  the  murder  of  Edward  II.  To  escape  justice  he  fled  to 
Spain,  but  was  there  captured,  and,  having  been  taken 
aboard  an  English  ship,  was  executed.  His  castle  at 
Englishcombe  was  levelled,  and  its  site  is  now  only  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  green  hillocks  and  the  fosse  in  the  field 
called  Culverhays.  The  confiscated  estates  were  transferred 
to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  to  which  they  are  still  attached, 
so  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  is  lord  of 
the  manor.  The  church  has  a  Norman  door,  and  in  the 
tower  are  two  Norman  arches.  In  the  fields  to  the  west 
of  the  church,  the  visitor  may  inspect  another  portion  of 
the  Wansdyke.  Another  antiquarian  relic  in  this  interesting 
spot  is  a  tithe  barn,  built  of  stones  from  the  castle,  and 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Bath. 

The  return  to  Bath  may  be  made  by  way  of  Twerton, 
where  there  is  a  railway  station,  or  by  Englishcombe 
Lane  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  then  (unless  the  high 
road  is  preferred)  by  a  footpath  across  the  fields  to  the  Bear 
Inn. 

XI.-TO  TWERTON,  NEWTON  ST.  LOE,  CORSTON,  SALTFORD,  AND 
KELSTON. 

Making  our  way  to  the  southern  end  of  Southgate 
Street,  we  cross  the  Avon  by  the  “  Old  Bridge,”  which 
was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
was  the  first  to  span  the  river,  which  had  previously  been 
crossed  by  means  of  a  ford  a  little  higher  up.  The  bridge 
differs  greatly  from  what  it  was  when  first  built,  for  it  has 
been  much  enlarged  and  altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
more  modern  traffic. 

Having  crossed  the  bridge  we  turn  to  the  right  and  pro¬ 
ceed  along  the  Lower  Bristol  Road,  which  lies  between 
the  river  and  the  Great  Western  line  of  railway.  About 
half  a  mile  from  our  starting-place  we  come  to  the  Mid¬ 
land  Railway  Bridge  on  our  right,  and  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  there  is  on  our  left  the  pretty  cemetery  provided 
for  the  united  parishes  of  Lyncombe,  Widcome,  and  St. 
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James’s.  The  elegant  needle-like  spire  surmounting  the 
cloister  connecting  the  two  chapels  is  100  feet  in  height. 
Just  beyond  this  burial-ground  is  a  large  Drill  Hall,  the 
headquarters  of  the  local  volunteers  ;  and  a  little  farther 
are  the  offices  and  printing-works  of  the  firm  of  the  late 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  the  inventor  of  phonography,  and  the 
new  Church  of  St.  Peter,  built  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  population  of  the  parish  of — 

Twerton,* 

“  the  town  of  the  weir.”  Here  Henry  Fielding  lived  for  a 
time,  and  wrote  a  portion  of  “Tom  Jones”  in  the  second 
house  of  a  row  of  dwellings  called  Fielding’s  Terrace. 
Over  the  door  of  the  house  is  a  sculptured  design  of  un¬ 
known  significance.  The  parish  is  mainly  inhabited  by 
artisans  and  mechanics,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
Messrs.  Carr’s  cloth  manufactory,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  in  a  ready-made  clothing  (formerly 
a  carpet)  manufactory.  The  parish  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael,  and  stands  on  the  site  of  at  least  three 
earlier  churches.  For  a  Norman  church  here  was  replaced 
by  a  Perpendicular  one,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1839  ; 
and  that  which  was  then  built  proving  inconvenient,  it  was 
removed  in  1886,  and  the  edifice  which  we  see  was  erected 
through  the  munificence  of  the  Messrs.  Carr.  Of  the 
ancient  buildings  there  remain  the  porch,  the  Perpendicular 
tower,  the  Norman  font,  and  a  Norman  doorway.  In  1318 
the  Church  of  St.  Michael  was  given  to  the  nuns  of  King¬ 
ston  St.  Michael,  near  Chippenham.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
later  a  vicarage  was  established,  and  the  vicar  was  directed 
to  pay  annually  to  the  prioress  of  the  Convent  of  Kingston 
the  sum  of  100  shillings.  If  he  failed  to  do  that  he  was 
to  be  fined  a  mark  towards  the  building  of  the  Church  of 
Bath. 

Rather  less  than  two  miles  from  our  starting-place  the 
road  divides  at  the  Church.  We  take  the  right-hand 
branch,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther  cross  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Avon.  Then,  again  taking  the  right- 

*  Omnibuses  run  between  the  city  and  Twerton. 
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hand  branch  at  another  bifurcation,  another  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  will  put  us  into  the  midst  of  the  village  of — 

Newton  St.  Loe,* 

3^  miles  to  the  West  of  Bath,  and  delightfully  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  a  little  to  the  South  of  the  Lower  Bristol 
Road.  The  suffix  “  St.  Loe  ”  is  the  name  of  a  family  that 


CHURCH  OF  NEWTON  ST.  LOE. 

held  the  manor  in  days  long  gone  by.  At  the  Conquest  the 
manor  was  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Coutance.  It  is  not 
known  when  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  St.  Loe 
family,  or  de  Sancto  Laudo  as  they  were  called,  but  the  last 
of  that  name  who  held  it  died  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Through  his  daughter  it  passed  into  the 

*  Omnibuses  run  between  the  city  and  Newton. 
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Botreaux  family.  Four  other  families  held  it,  and  then  it 
passed  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Langton,  Esq., 
and  from  him  to  his  son-in-law,  Colonel  William  Gore,  who 
to  his  own  patronymic  added  the  name  of  Langton.  The 
Church  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  1857  it  was 
restored  and  enlarged.  In  the  belfry  are  six  bells,  on  one 
of  which  is  the  inscription,  “  In  1741  Thomas  Bilbee  cast 
all  wee.”  In  the  south  aisle  is  a  mural  monument  to  the 
memory  of  members  of  the  Langton  family.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  cross.  Near  the  church 
is  a  school,  built  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Richard  Jones  of 
Stowey,  in  1698.  It  is  now  partly  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.  Newton  Park  is  the  residence  of  Earl 
Temple,  great-grandson  of  Colonel  William  Gore-Langton, 
the  title  coming  through  his  mother  (Lady  Anna  Gore- 
Langton),  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  During  the 
rebellion  of  his  barons  King  John  is  said  to  have  been  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  Castle,  of  which  only  a  small  portion, 
including  a  fine  gateway,  now  remains.  The  ruins  are  in 
the  beautiful  park,  a  good  half  miie  from  the  village. 

From  the  churchyard  we  descend  the  hill,  and  at  length 
reach  a  stile,  which  separates  our  path  from  the  high  road. 
Having  crossed  this  barrier  we  proceed  westwards  to  the 
pretty  village  of — 

Corston, 

belonging  to  the  owner  of  Newton,  from  which  village  it  is 
less  than  a  mile  distant  by  the  high  road.  The  Church  is 
dedicated  to  All  Saints.  It  has  an  Early  English  chancel 
and  a  nave  of  later  date.  The  tower  was  probably  built  in 
1622.  In  1865  the  building  was  restored,  and  a  north  aisle 
of  Early  English  architecture  was  added.  The  alterations 
that  were  made  increased  the  sittings  from  116  to  254.  The 
manor-house,  now  a  farm-house,  was  once  a  school. 
One  of  the  pupils  was  Robert  Southey,  who  makes  several 
allusions  to  the  village  in  his  “  Retrospect.” 

A  road  running  northwards  from  the  village  brings  us, 
at  the  end  of  less  than  half  a  mile,  to  the  main  road  again. 
Then,  turning  to  the  left,  we  travel  parallel  to  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  it,  until 
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we  come  to  a  cross  road  on  the  right  just  past  the  station. 
This  road  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  leads 
us  past  the  brass  mills  and  Saltford  Ferry  into  the 
neat  village  of — 

Saltford, 

about  miles  from  the  centre  of  Corston  and  five  from 
Bath.  The  only  notable  feature  of  the  church  is  the  ancient 
font,  which  is  heptagonal,  and  has  seven  angelic  heads 
sculptured  upon  it.  Near  the  church  is  the  ancient 
mansion  of  the  Rodneys,  with  the  walls  four  feet  thick 
and  floors  of  unplaned  oak.  A  gable  porch,  over  which 
are  sculptured  corbels  and  a  cross,  contains  an  ancient 
door.  On  a  stone  in  the  eastern  gable  of  the  roof  is  a  lion 
sejant. 

Crossing  the  river  by  the  ferry,  we  follow  a  footpath 
across  the  fields  which  lie  between  the  Avon  and— 

Kelston. 

Before  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  the  manor 
belonged  to  Shaftesbury  Abbey.  Soon  after  it  was 
taken  from  the  Abbey  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
courtier  named  John  Harrington,  who  became  the  father 
of  Sir  John  Harrington,  a  most  witty  and  learned  knight, 
for  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  had  stood  sponsor  at  the  font. 
In  the  summer  of  1591  Her  Grace  visited  the  knight  and 
planted  several  trees,  of  which  a  few  still  remain.  The 
mansion  in  which  she  was  entertained  stood  near  the 
church,  and  had  been  built  by  Sir  John.  It  was  damaged 
by  both  parties  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  at  length 
pulled  down  without  having  been  restored  to  its  early 
grandeur.  The  present  mansion  occupies  the  site  of  the 
old  summer-house  of  the  Harringtons.  It  stands  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river,  and  was  built  in  1760, 
Wood  being  the  architect,  by  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins,  the  king’s 
physician,  who  purchased  the  estate  of  the  Harringtons. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  i860  in  a  style  a  little  less  early 
than  that  of  the  edifice  which  preceded  it,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  south  aisle.  Of  the  structure  which  it  replaced, 
the  tower  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  the  north  porch,  the 
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door,  the  font  (Elizabethan),  and  two  piscinas  are  the  chief 
remains  ;  but  there  are  also  a  few  relics  of  a  Saxon  church, 
including  a  fragment  of  a  cross,  on  which  is  a  device  repre¬ 
senting  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  with  the 
usual  Saxon  knot.  A  circular  ancient  bronze  fastening  of 
the  priest’s  cope,  with  Christian  emblems  upon  it,  is  also 
preserved.  The  stained  glass  in  the  chancel  windows  is  by 
Wailes,  and  was  the  gift  of  the  Harrington  and  Hudleston 
families,  in  memory  of  those  of  their  ancestors  who  were 
buried  at  Kelston.  The  western  window  is  tilled  with 
ancient  glass.  Its  subject  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the 
Jordan.  East  of  the  village  is  Kelston  Round  Hill,  720 
feet  above  sea-level.  On  its  summit  beacon  fires  used  to  be 
lighted. 

From  Kelston  we  return  to  Bath,  about  three  miles  from 
the  village,  by  the  Upper  Bristol  Road.  A  little  more 
than  a  mile  brings  us  to  Partis  College,  erected  in  1826 
in  compliance  with  the  will  of  Fletcher  Partis,  Esq.,  for  the 
reception  of  thirty  gentlewomen,  each  of  whom  has  a 
separate  residence  and  an  annuity  of  ^30.  Beyond  this 
we  pass  Walcot  Cemetery,  St.  Michael’s  Cemetery, 
the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  the  Gas 
Works.  Presently  the  Bristol  Road  gives  place  to 
Monmouth  Street,  from  which  we  pass  into  Westgate 
Street,  and  so  are  brought  once  more  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Abbey  Church. 

III. — TO  WESTON,  PROSPECT  STILE,  LANGRIDGE,  AND 
SWAINSWICK. 

At  the  southern  end  of  Belvedere,  a  part  of  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  which  High  Street  and  Broad  Street  are 
portions,  “  Montpelier  ”  runs  off  to  the  left  and  presently 
gives  place  to  Julian  Road,  which  in  turn  gives  way  to 
Weston  Road,  which  runs  alongside  Victoria  Park  and 
gets  its  name  from — 

Weston,* 

a  large  and  ancient  parish  less  than  two  miles  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  city.  Most  of  it  belonged  to  the  Abbey  until 

*  Omnibuses  run  between  the  city  and  Weston. 
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the  Dissolution,  ana  after  that  it  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Crown  till  1628.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  Alphege,  the  first  Abbot  of  Bath,  and  subsequently 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  Spring  of  water  of  excep¬ 
tional  purity  bears  his  name.  The  Church  is  modern, 
having  been  rebuilt  in  1833.  The  tower,  however,  is 
Perpendicular,  and  under  it,  in  a  vault  or  crypt,  is  a  tomb 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  with  an  inscribed  cross 
and  Latin  inscription.  The  church  contains  many  monu¬ 
ments  in  memory  of  eminent  citizens  of  Bath  and  of  visitors. 
The  stream  which  flows  by  the  village  is  the  Locksbrook,  a 
tributary  of  the  Avon.  From  the  farther  end  of  the  village 
a  road  leads  to — 

Prospect  Stile, 

on  Stoke  Brow,  at  the  end  of  the  racecourse,  and  some  half- 
mile  to  the  South-west  of  the  pretty  village  of  North  Stoke. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  is  at  a  spot  famed  for  its  magnificent 
views.  The  prospect  includes  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Bristol, 
Savernake  Forest  on  the  East,  Salisbury  Plain  on  the  South, 
the  Mendips,  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  mountains  of  Wales 
on  the  West,  and  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  the  North. 

By  footpaths  we  pass  eastward  to  the  Lansdown  Road 
and  a  shorter  and  very  pleasant  walk  may  be  had  by 
returning  to  the  city  by  this  road,  which  runs  past 
Chapel  Farm  and  Beckford’s  Tower  (see  Excursion 
IV.).  But  if  a  longer  walk  is  not  too  much  for  us,  we  take 
a  road  running  eastwards  to  Upper  Langridge,  about  a 
mile  from  the  stile,  and  through  that  to — 

Langridge, 

half  a  mile  further.  It  is  on  the  long  eastern  ridge  of  .he 
Lansdown  Hill,  and  probably  owes  its  name  to  its  situation. 
The  views  which  meet  the  eye  are  both  varied  and  exten¬ 
sive.  The  Manor-house,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century 
and  enlarged  in  the  sixteenth,  now  forms  a  picturesque 
farm-house.  The  Church  is  small,  being  but  50  feet  long 
by  18  feet  wide,  and  is  most  picturesquely  situated.  It  was 
originally  erected  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  1870  it  was 
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restored,  and  an  apse  was  then  built.  The  inner  doorway 
is  Norman,  and  so  is  the  chancel  arch,  which  is  only  7  feet 
wide.  In  a  recess  above  this  arch  is  a  mutilated  sculpture 
of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  representing  the  first  and 
second  persons  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  Virgin  with  the  Holy 
Child  in  her  lap.  Near  the  arch  are  two  brasses  in  memory 
of  Robert  Walsh,  who  died  in  1427,  and  his  widow,  who 
died  in  1441 — members  of  a  family  who  held  the  manor  for 
many  generations.  The  font  and  tower  are  Early  English. 
The  pulpit  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Rectory-house  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa,  of 
which  remains  have,  at  various  times,  been  discovered. 

Passing  onwards  from  Langridge,  we  cross  a  tributary  of 
the  Avon,  just  half  a  mile  from  the  church,  and  almost  im¬ 
mediately  turn  to  the  right.  Rather  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  bridge  is  a  road  leading  to  the  tiny  village  of 
Woolley,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  There  is  nothing 
to  draw  us  aside,  and  therefore  we  continue  on  our  course, 
and  at  the  end  of  another  half-mile  reach — 

Upper  Swainswick. 

The  origin  of  its  name  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
Some  say  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  Swineswick,  and  that  the 
village  stands  where  Bladud  served  as  a  swineherd.  Others 
say  that  it  is  a  combination  of  Swain  the  name  of  a  Saxon 
lord,  and  wick,  a  village.  A  third  theory  is  that  the  appella¬ 
tion  is  in  some  way  connected  with  King  Sweyn.  The 
Church  is  now  of  many  styles.  Originally  it  was  probably 
a  Norman  or  a  Transitional  Norman  building,  and  the 
tower,  which  is  now  included  in  the  church,  w-as,  doubtless, 
originally  outside.  The  south  porch  is  Decorated,  the  font 
is  Norman  ;  the  tower  is  entered  from  the  nave  byan  Early 
English  arch,  while  Perpendicular  arches  separate  the  north 
aisle  from  the  nave.  In  the  chancel  is  a  brass  to  the 
memory  of  Edmund  Forde,  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
manor  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  in  1399.  Near  the 
church  is  the  old  Manor-house,  now  used  as  a  farm- 
;  house.  Within  the  parish,  but  about  1^  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  village,  is  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Tat  wick.  In  its  manor- 
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house  was  born,  in  the  year  1600,  William  Prynne,  a  pro¬ 
minent  character  in  the  struggle  between  King  Charles  and 
the  Parliament  and  in  the  years  which  immediately  followed. 
To  the  East  and  North-east  of  the  village  is  Charmy  Down, 
on  which  are  remains  of  British  earthworks.  Overlooking 
the  village  on  the  South-east  is  Solsbury  Hill,  600  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  probably  “  the  venerable  site  of  a  well- 
inhabited  and  populous  British  city,  or  at  least  the  arx  or 
burgh  of  the  Avon  valley  and  the  city  of  Sul  below.”  The 
views  from  its  summit  amply  compensate  for  the  toil  of  the 
ascent.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  North,  are  reservoirs 
for  supplying  Bath  with  water. 

Leaving  Swainswick,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  leads  us  to 
a  bifurcation.  We  take  the  right-hand  branch,  and,  at 
the  end  of  about  a  mile,  strike  the  London  Road,  close  to 
the  stream  which  we  crossed  just  after  leaving  Langridge. 
Following  this  for  about  a  mile,  we  reach  St.  Swithin’s 
Church  ;  then,  if  we  keep  to  the  left  of  that,  we  may  go 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  Abbey  ;  or,  by  keeping  to  the 
right,  along  Somerset  Buildings  and  Guinea  Lane,  we 
shall  complete  the  circuit  by  arriving  at  the  southern  end 
of  Belvedere. 

IV.— TO  CHARLCOMBE  BECKFORD  S  TOWER,  GRENVILLE  S  MONU¬ 
MENT,  AND  THE  WICK  ROCKS. 

Those  who  can  accomplish  a  long  walk  can  perform  the 
whole  of  this  excursion  on  foot.  Those  who  object  to  more 
than  ten  miles  can  return  by  rail ;  while  those  for  whom 
that  distance  is  too  great  must  drive  or  be  driven  to  the 
goal,  for  no  one  should  leave  Bath  without  having  seen  the 
Wick  Rocks. 

Whatever  the  means  by  which  the  journey  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  we  make  our  way  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Belvedere,  the  northern  end,  as  we  have  elsew-here  said, 
of  the  great  thoroughfare  of  which  other  portions  are 
known  as  High  Street  and  Broad  Street.  We  enter 
Lansdown  Road.  At  the  corner  of  Springfield  Place 
is  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  whose  tower  forms  part  of 
many  a  pretty  view.  The  building  w'as  begun  in  1845,  but 
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was  not  consecrated  until  1880.  Passing  to  the  right  of 
this,  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  brings  us  to — 

Charlcombe, 

a  quaint  and  romantic  village  in  a  secluded  valley.  The 
manor  and  parish  were  held  by  Bath  Abbey  prior  to  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  the  ownership  continued  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  monastery.  The  Church,  almost  over¬ 
shadowed  by  a  venerable  yew-tree,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin.  It  is  traditionally  the  mother  church  of  Bath, 
and  is  a  very  interesting  building.  Its  length  is  51  feet,  its 
breadth  21  feet,  and  it  contains  ninety  sittings.  The  porch 
is  ancient,  the  inner  arch  being  Norman,  as  is  also  a 
walled-up  doorway  on  the  north  side.  The  font  is  believed 
to  be  Saxon.  The  stone  pulpit  “  is  curious,  and  without 
doubt  as  old  as  the  church  itself.”  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  the  nave  was  intended  for  the  chancel  of  a  church 
that  was  never  completed.  In  the  chancel  is  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Lady  Barbara  Montague,  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  died  in  1765,  and  there  is  also  one 
to  Sarah  Fielding,  the  sister  of  the  great  novelist.  A  carved 
stone  reredos  contains  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists 
and  other  sacred  emblems.  The  stained  glass  of  the 
windows  illustrate  subjects  in  the  life  of  Christ. 

From  Charlcombe  we  make  our  way  to  Lansdown  Road, 
which  is  but  a  very  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  village, 
and  then  travel  along  it  with  our  backs  to  the  city.  We  do 
not  proceed  far  before  we  are  abreast  of — 

Beckford’s  Tower, 

for  that  building  is  only  a  mile  from  St.  Stephen’s 
Church.  It  is  on  the  summit  of  Lansdown,  which  is 
813  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  consequently  we  have 
some  lovely  views  bounded  by  Bannerdown,  Kingsdown, 
and  Hampton  Down.  The  tower  is  named  after  its 
builder,  the  eccentric  Mr.  Beckford,  of  Fonthill  Abbey.  It 
is  a  plain  square  building  in  the  Italian  style  as  far  as  the 
Belvedere.  The  upper  portion  is  an  octagonal  lantern  of 
a  Greek  character.  In  the  rooms  connected  with  the  tower 
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was  a  choice  collection  of  pictures,  furniture,  and  other 
articles  of  verlu.  The  tower  rises  to  a  height  of  154  feet. 
A  circular  staircase  leads  to  the  top,  from  which  there  is  a 
most  extensive  and  magnificent  view.  The  founder  indeed 
erected  it,  not  only  as  a  place  of  retirement,  but  in  order 
that  he  might  be  within  sight  of  his  mansion  at  Fonthill, 
in  Wiltshire,  twenty-six  miles  away.  The  marvellous  col¬ 
lection  at  Fonthill  Abbey  was  disposed  of  in  1823,  the  sale 
lasting  thirty-nine  days.  Mr.  Beckford  died  in  1844.  In 
1847  the  place  was  about  to  be  converted  into  a  tea-garden, 
when  Mr.  Beckford’s  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 
re-purchased  the  property  and  vested  it  in  the  Rector  of 
Walcot,  for  use  as  a  cemeteiy.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  memorials  of  the  departed  is  a  beautiful  red  granite 
sarcophagus  bearing  the  following  inscriptions  on  one 
side  : — 

“William  Beckford,  Esq., 

Late  of  Fonthill,  Wilts, 

Died  2nd  May,  1844, 

Aged  84. 

“  Eternal  Power, 

Grant  me,  through  obvious  clouds,  one  transient  gleam 
Of  Thy  bright  essence  in  my  dying  hour  1  ”  * 

And  on  the  other  : — 

“Enjoying  humbly  the  most  precious  gift  of  Heaven  to  man — 
hope.” 

the  tomb  was  made  under  Beckford’s  direction.  His  body 
was  interred  in  the  Abbey  Cemetery,  but  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  arose  it  was  transferred  to  the  spot  in  which  it  now 
rests,  and  which  is  the  very  place  where  he  himself  desired 
it  should  be  buried. 

Continuing  our  walk  along  the  Lansdown  Road  w’e 
come,  at  the  end  of  a  mile  beyond  the  tower,  to  Chapel 
Farm,  which  owes  its  name  to  the  existence  here  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  founded  as  a  hospital  for  pilgrims 

*  From  “  Vathek,”  an  Eastern  tale,  which  Beckford  wrote 
in  French  at  a  single  sitting  extending  over  three  days  and  two 
nights.  It  is  included  in  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.’s  well- 
known  “  Minerva  ”  series,  2s. 
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passing  to  and  from  Canterbury.  The  chapel  has  all  but 
disappeared.  The  farm-house  which  has  taken  its  place 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Nearly  opposite  the 
farm  is  an  inn — the  Blathwayte  Anns.  Its  sign  may  be 
taken  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
land  on  Lansdown  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Blathwayte 
family. 

Continuing  our  course  along  the  main  road  we  arrive, 
near  the  fourth  milestone,  at — 

Grenville’s  Monument, 

an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Beville  Grenville,  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Royalist  force  in  the  sanguinary 
encounter  which  occurred  here  on  July  5,  1643,  between 
the  Royalists  and  the  Parliamentarians.  An  interesting 
description  of  this  “  Battle  of  Lansdown  ”  will  be  found 
in  Green’s  “Short  History  of  the  English  People.”  The 
monument  was  erected  in  1720  by  Lord  Lansdown,  a 
grandson  of  Sir  Beville.  Among  the  ornaments  upon  it  is 
a  bas-relief,  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  pedestal, 
referring  to  the  actions  of  Lord  Lansdown  in  Hungary  ; 
and  on  the  right  side  are  armorial  bearings  and  military 
ornaments  intended  to  allude  to  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
II.  On  the  north  side  are  verses  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Beville,  and  others  referring  to  the  deeds  of  his  grandsire, 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  ;  while  on  the  front  of  the  pedestal 
is  a  quotation  from  Lord  Clarendon's  “History  of  the 
Rebellion.” 

On  Lansdown  are  many  ancient  earthworks,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  monument  the  road  passes  through  a 
Roman  Camp.  The  residence  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  road,  and  a  little  below  the  monument,  is  named 
“  Battlefield,”  as  it  stands  on  the  site  of  a  fortified  post 
which  Sir  Beville’s  troops  scaled  just  before  the  last  charge. 
In  the  valley,  some  two  miles  beyond,  lies  Tracey  Park. 
Another  mile  brings  us  to  the  Gloucestershire  village  of — 

Wick, 

famed  for  its  romantic  valley  and  rocks.  The  valley  is 
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an  immense  fissure  in  a  limestone  mass.  It  is  prettily 
wooded,  and  the  cliffs  rise  on  either  side  to  the  height 
of  200  feet.  On  the  northern  summit  are  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  Camp.  The  glen  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  through  it  runs  a  stream,  here  flowing 
peacefully,  and  there  dashing  impetuously  over  rugged 
rocks.  The  rivulet  is  known  as  the  Boyd,  and  it  takes  its 
way  through  the  Golden  Valley  to  the  Avon.  This  spot  is 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  “  sights  ”  in  the  environs  of  Bath. 
It  was  the  favourite  resort  of  Benjamin  Barker,  an  artist 
who  settled  in  Bath  in  1807,  and  it  is  still  largely  frequented 
by  landscape  painters.  Its  geology,  botany,  and  scenery, 
are  quite  unlike  those  of  the  surrounding  country.  Near 
the  village  is  a  cromlech,  and  vestiges  of  Roman  villas, 
coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  Church  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  but 
is  a  modern  erection. 

And  now  for  the  return  journey.  Instead  of  going  back 
by  the  way  we  came,  we  may  walk  westward  to  Warmley, 
a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  thence  take  train  to  Bath, 
a  ride  lasting  about  twenty  minutes,  and  costing  8R1.  Or 
we  may  follow  the  road  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
line  between  Warmley  and  Bath.  Or,  once  more,  by 
going  eastward  from  Wick,  for  about  three  miles,  we  may 
return  by  the  Gloucester  Road,  which  crosses  the  Bristol 
and  Marshfield  Road,  some  five  miles  from  Bath,  and 
gradually  descends  through  Swainswick  (see  close  of 
previous  Excursion). 

V— TO  BATHAMPTON,  BATHEASTON,*  AND  ST.  CATHERINE 

From  the  northern  end  of  High  Street,  Bridge  Street 
runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  Pulteney  Bridge, 
which  was  built  in  1770  and  crosses  the  Avon  by  three 
arches,  but  the  river  is  hidden  by  the  houses  on  either 
side.  The  bridge  leads  through  Argyle  Street  to  Laura 
Place,  a  diamond-shaped  area,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
fountain  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary 
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meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's  Show 
held  at  Bath  in  1877.  Beyond  Laura  Place  is  Great 
Pulteney  Street,  one  of  the  most  attractive  thorough¬ 
fares  in  Bath.  On  its  left  is  Henrietta  Park,  presented 
to  the  city  in  1895  by  Captain  Forester,  who  inherited  the 
Bathwick  estates  from  the  late  Duke  of  Cleveland,  and  on 
the  right,  approached  by  Johnston  and  William  Streets, 
the  Bath  and  County  Recreation  Grounds.  Great  Pul- 
texey  Street  terminates  at  the  entrance  to  Bath  College 
and  Sydney  Gardens.  The  Gardens  are  the  scene  of 
floral  fetes  and  exhibitions,  and  contain  an  orchestra,  which 
is  occupied  at  stated  times  during  the  summer  months. 
They  are  open  to  annual  subscribers  of  a  small  sum,  or  on 
payment  of  sixpence. 

Darlington  Street,  on  the  right,  at  the  end  of  Pulteney 
Street,  has,  at  its  farther  extremity,  the  elegant  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  Bathwick,  which  is  approached,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
by  Pulteney  Road,  graced  by  an  avenue  of  trees.  The  church 
is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  was  consecrated  in  1820.  The 
altar  is  of  white  alabaster,  and  has  in  its  centre  panel  a  sculptured 
group  representing  the  entombment  of  Christ.  A  richly  em¬ 
broidered  and  jewelled  cloth-of-gold  frontal,  a  handsome  reredos, 
and  a  window,  which  is  quite  a  masterpiece  of  Clayton  and  Bell, 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  east  end.  The  church  has  a  great  name 
for  its  musical  rendering  of  the  services. 

Right  and  left  of  the  Gardens  is  Sydney  Place.  The  arm  on  the 
left  leads  to  Bathwick  Street,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  is 
St.  John’s  Church,  erected  in  1862,  and  considerably  enlarged  in 
1870,  so  that  it  now  has  seven  hundred  sittings,  all  of  which  are 
free.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  light  stone 
screen  and  a  railing  of  mediaeval  design.  On  a  beautiful  reredos, 
the  “  Adoration  of  the  Magi  ”  is  worked  in  Salviati’s  mosaics. 
The  sendees  are  “  high,”  and  are  very  beautifully  rendered  by 
dhe  help  of  a  magnificent  organ  and  a  very  efficient  choir. 

Taking  the  road  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Gardens,  we 
presently  strike  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  and  following 
that  we  arrive  at  the  pretty  village  of — 

Bathampton, 

enclosed  by  Hampton  and  Bathford  Downs  and  Solsburv 
Hill,  on  the  former  of  which  are  the  courses  of  the  Bath 
Golf  Club.  Bathampton  is  two  miles  from  Bath,  from  which 
it  may  be  reached  by  river  or  rail,  as  well  as  by  road.  Its 
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Church  is  a  picturesque  object,  but  is  of  little  interest 
architecturally.  It  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1754,  and 
the  north  aisle  was  added.  In  1859  it  was  restored,  mainly 
through  the  liberality  of  the  then  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Duncan  Rhodes,  to  whose  memory  an  inscription,  written 
by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  was  placed  within  the 
sacred  building.!  It  is  chiefly  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
but  in  the  chancel  is  some  Early  English  work.  In  the 
tower  are  five  bells,  of  which  two  belong  to  pre-Reforma- 
tion  times,  and  bear  Latin  inscriptions.  Within  the  porch 
are  mutilated  effigies  of  a  knight  and  a  lady  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  In  a  recess  on  the  exterior  of  the  chancel 
wall,  just  beneath  the  east  window,  is  a  figure  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy,  the  learned  being  unable 
to  agree  as  to  its  date,  or  what  it  represents.  The  lych 
gate  is  modern.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  grave  of  John 
Baptiste,  Viscount  du  Barre,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Count  Rice,  on  Claverton  Down,  in  1778.  Rice  and  his 
seconds  were  tried  for  murder  at  Taunton,  but  were  ac¬ 
quitted.  Du  Bane’s  wife,  who  was  staying  with  him  in 
Bath,  was  the  notorious  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  France  in  1793,  and  was  guillotined  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  In  the  village  are  several  old-fashioned 
houses,  and  on  the  road  (Mill  Lane)  running  northwards 
to  the  river  is  the  Hampton  Manor-house  surrounded 
by  a  dry  moat.  We  cross  the  river,  and  quickly  come  to  a 
Corn-mill  within  the  bounds  of — 

Batheaston, 

and  on  the  site  of  one  pulled  down  in  1844  which  belonged 
to  the  Bishop.  In  the  new  building  are  preserved  two 
sculptured  devices,  removed  from  the  old  walls ;  one 
represents  a  good  and  a  bad  spirit  contending  for  the 
possession  of  a  soul,  and  the  other  the  scourging  of  Christ. 
The  village  is  a  populous  one,  and  is  situated  in  a  most 
beautiful  country.  Its  distance  from  Bath  is  about  two  and 
a  half  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  parish  was  given  by 
Rufus  to  John  de  Villula,  the  first  Bishop  of  Bath,  and  by 
him  was  conveyed  to  the  Abbey.  The  Church,  originally 
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built  about  1260,  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1833.  The 
materials  of  the  Decorated  south  wall  and  porch  of  the  old 
church  were  replaced  in  the  present  south  aisle  and  porch. 
The  nave  is  Perpendicular.  The  tower,  100  feet  in  height, 
is  also  a  Perpendicular  structure.  It  contains  six  bells,  of 
which  the  fourth,  from  an  inscription  upon  it,  is  believed 
to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century.  One  of  thfc  buttresses  of 
the  tower  has  a  stair  turret,  crowned  by  a  beautiful  pinnacle. 
The  organ  chamber  was  erected  by  Captain  Struan  Robert¬ 
son  in  memory  of  his  father,  Captain  F.  Robertson,  R.A., 
the  father  also  of  the  celebrated  Brighton  preacher.  It  is 
19  feet  by  16  feet,  and  being  in  the  style  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  harmonises  well  with  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  chancel.  Not  far  from  the  church  is  a  house,  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  stone  eagle,  which  was  the  country  residence 
of  John  Wood,  the  architect,  to  whom  Bath  owes  so  much. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  Batheaston  Villa,  while  the 
residence  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Miller,  was  renowned  for 
the  parties  of  literary  men  and  women  who  used  to  meet 
there  fortnightly.  In  an  antique  vase,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Frascati,  the  company  put  poetical  effusions. 
These  were  read  aloud.  A  committee  passed  judgment 
upon  them,  and  the  authors  of  the  four  best  were  crowned 
with  myrtle.  This  custom  continued  for  several  years.  It 
was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  some  licentious  or 
satirical  verses  having  been  dropped  into  the  vase. 

From  Batheaston  a  road  runs  to  Bathford  ( see  Excursion  X.), 
a  village  almost  due  East  of  Bathampton  and  about  three  miles 
from  Bath. 

A  paved  path,  which  has  not  }Tet  been  entirely  obliterated, 
and  is  known  locally  as  the  Drungway,  led  from  Batheaston 
Mill  to — 

St.  Catherine, 

a  hamlet  in  a  delightful  vale,  about  miles  north  of  the 
church  of  Batheaston.  The  Church  has  Norman  features, 
but  was  mainly  rebuilt  by  Prior  Cantlow  about  1499.  It 
has  a  Norman  font  of  Caen  stone,  and  a  fine  carved  wooden 
pulpit,  which  was  originally  coloured  red  and  yellow.  In 
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the  chancel  is  an  altar  tomb,  with  an  effigy  in  memory  of 
William  Blanchard  and  his  wife.  It  is  dated  1631.  The 
glass  in  the  chancel  windows  is  ancient.  The  east  window 
was  filled  in  memory  of  Prior  Cantlow.  In  the  square  em¬ 
battled  tower  are  four  bells.  On  three  of  them  are  invoca¬ 
tions  to  the  Virgin,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist. 


The  nave  is  27  feet  in  length,  and  the  chancel  18  feet.  The 
charming  old  Elizabethan  Manor-house,  known  as  St. 
Catherine’s  Court,  is  near  the  church.  The  porch  is  of 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  but  the  front  dates  from  the  time 
of  the  “  Great  Queen."  In  the  hall  was  formerly  a  fountain 
supplied  with  water  from  St.  Catherine’s  Well.  It  once 
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belonged  to  Bath  Abbey,  which  also  had  here  gardens  and 
vineyards. 

From  this  pleasant  spot  we  make  our  way  over  the  downs 
to  Swainswick,  about  a  couple  of  miles  distant,  and 
thence  wend  our  way  back  to  the  city  by  the  route  indicated 
at  the  close  of  the  third  Excursion. 

VI. — TO  CLAVERTON  AND  SHAM  CASTLE. 

There  are  many  ways  to  the  village  of  Claverton,  which 
lies  due  East  of  Beechen  Cliff,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  map 
or  the  verbal  directions  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
district,  the  visitor  will  have  no  difficulty  in  varying  the 
route  if  he  is  so  disposed.  We  propose  to  leave  Bath  by 
way  of  Pulteney  Street  and  Sydney  Gardens,  as  detailed 
in  the  previous  Excursion.  When  we  have  left  the  Gardens 
rather  more  than  half  a  mile  behind,  we  leave  the  Bath- 
hampton  Road  and  take  the  road  that  branches  off  to  the 
right.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  brings  us  close  to 
Hampton  Rocks,  a  landslip  of  great  oolite,  where  we 
must  pause  to  look  around  us,  for  Sir  Benjamin  West,  the 
celebrated  painter,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  was  no 
view  which  could  rival  the  prospect  from  this  spot.  To  the 
North-west  of  the  rocks  stood  the  British  city  of  Caer 
Badon,  and  vestiges  of  the  works  of  those  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  may  still  be  discerned  by  the  initiated.  Close  to  the 
rocks  also  is  a  portion  of  the  Wansdyke,  to  which  previous 
reference  has  been  made. 

Resuming  our  walk,  we  skirt  a  piece  of  woodland,  and 
have,  closer  than  ever,  on  our  left  the  canal,  the  railway, 
and  the  Avon.  These  continue  with  us  until,  about  three 
miles  from  the  Gardens,  we  arrive  at — 

Claverton, 

a  pretty  village  in  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  winding 
valley  of  the  Avon.  Its  name,  by  the  way,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Clat-ford-ton, — “  the  town  by  the  ford 
of  the  water  lily.”  This  derivation  receives  considerable 
support  from  the  fact  that  the  stream  near  the  ford  even 
now  abounds  in  water-lilies,  and  that  a  field  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  river  is  still  called  Clotmead.  The  Church 
is  a  fifteenth-century  structure,  but  was  in  great  part  rebuilt 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  most  interest¬ 
ing  features  are  its  porch,  tower,  stained-glass  windows, 
and  the  carving  around  the  manorial  pew.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  was  buried  Ralph  Allen,  of  Prior  Park,  who  died  in 
1766  (page  88).  His  monument  stands  on  three  steps,  and 
is  covered  by  a  pyramidal  roof  supported  on  each  side  by 
three  arches.  Under  the  west  wall  of  the  churchyard  were 
buried  three  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Parliament  and  one 
royalist,  who  lost  their  lives  in  a  skirmish  near  the  ferry  in 
1643.  The  Parish  Register  thus  records  the  fact : — “Under 
ye  west  wall  of  the  churchyard  were  buried  3  soldiers 
killed  of  the  Parliamentary  party,  and  one  of  the  Royalists 
in  an  unhappy  civil  war  in  the  river  side  in  the  Ham  Mea¬ 
dow.”  The  story  goes  that  while  Sir  William  Basset,  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  a  party  of  royalists  of  high  birth  were 
dining  in  the  manor-house,  they  were  called  to  arms  by 
a  cannon-ball  fired  from  Monkton  Farleigh  Down,  mak¬ 
ing  its  way  into  the  room.  The  skirmish  which  followed 
took  place  just  previous  to  the  Battle  of  Lansdown.  The 
Parliamentarians  were  chased  into  Batheaston  and  Bath, 
and  the  road  to  Oxford  was  opened  up  to  the  royal  army. 
Another  entry  in  the  Register  about  the  time  of  that  just 
quoted,  is  interesting  as  it  refers  to  Sir  William  Basset 
and  also  to  an  ancient  custom.  It  runs  thus  : — “  Mem. — 
That  I,  Humphrey  Chambers,  parson  of  Claverton,  did 
grant  a  licence  to  eat  flesh  this  day  to  William  Basset, 
Esq.,  of  Claverton,  by  reason  of  his  notorious  sickness  ; 
which  sickness  of  his  yet  continuing,  I  do  now  continue 
his  said  licence,  according  to  the  statute  ;  and  have,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law,  here  registered  the  same,  the  day  and 
year  above  written.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand.  Humphrey  Chambers.” 

This  parish  was  the  scene  of  the  ministerial  labours  of 
Richard  Graves,  the  author  of  the  “  Spiritual  Quixote,’  a 
satire  on  the  religious  revivalism  of  his  day,  and  a  protest 
against  the  assumption,  by  the  laity,  of  priestly  functions. 
He  was  presented  to  the  living  in  1748,  and  held  it  for  fifty- 
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six  years.  During  the  whole  of  that  long  period  he  was 
not  absent  from  his  duties  for  a  month.  When  he  died  his 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  within  the  church. 

The  Manor-house  is  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  It  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  stone  work  of  the  manor-house  which 
immediately  preceded  it,  and  which  was  built  in  1588,  and 
stood  lower  down  the  hill,  just  above  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
still  remaining  near  the  church.  Aubrey,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Wiltshire,  speaking  of  this  manor  says,  “  Here 
Sir  William  Basset  hath  made  the  best  vineyard  I  have 
heard  of  in  England  ”  ;  and  in  connection  with  this  it  is 
intereresting  to  note  that  when,  in  the  time  of  Sir  William’s 
grandson,  the  estates  were  sold,  four  hogsheads  of  wine 
from  the  vineyards  of  Claverton  were  included  in  the  sale. 

We  begin  the  return  journey  by  a  road  running  almost 
due  West  of  the  village,  and  leading  to  Bathwick  Hill. 
This  hill  is  on  the  left  of  the  two  branches,  at  first  almost 
parallel  to  each  other,  into  which  the  road  divides,  near — 

Sham  Castle, 

a  structure  that  is  most  appropriately  named,  for  it  is  only 
a  battlemented  wall,  built  in  1760  by  Ralph  Allen  to 
improve  the  prospect  from  his  town-house  by  the  North 
Parade.  It  stands  at  a  point  from  which  good  views  are 
obtained. 

Bathwick  Hill  will  lead  us  to  George  Street,  Raby 
Place,  and  St.  Mary’s  Church,  and  thence  Darlixgtox 
Street,  on  the  right,  will  conduct  us  into  Great  Pultexey 
Street. 


vii.— to  prior  park  and  combe  down.* 

In  this  Excursion,  as  in  the  last,  there  is  a  choice  of  ways 
by  which  we  may  go  and  return.  Those  who  place  them¬ 
selves  under  our  guidance  will  pass  through  the  suburb  of 
Widcombe.  To  that  end  we  go  to  the  extremity  of 
Southgate  Street,  cross  the  Old  Bridge,  and  then  turn 
to  the  left  along  Claverton  Street.  This  thoroughfare 
was  formerl}r  called  the  Beach,  and,  until  1824,  contained 

*  Omnibuses  run  between  the  city  and  Combe  Down. 
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an  ancient  inn — the  Old  Pack  Horse — where,  if  tradition  may 
be  believed,  Allen  and  his  friends — Fielding,  Graves,  Pope, 
Warburton,  and  others — oft  met  to  chat.  Claverton 
Street  leads  into  Widcombe  Parade  or  Sussex  Place,  at 
the  end  of  which  we  bear  to  the  right  along  Prior  Park 
Road,  and  then  skirting  the  Abbey  Cemetery,  conse¬ 
crated  in  1843,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery,  on 
their  left,  come  to  the  Carriage  Road  along — 

Prior  Park. 

This  park  owes  its  name  to  its  having  been  a  possession 
of  the  priors  of  Bath,  but  much  of  the  interest  now  attached 
to  it  is  due  to  its  having  been  for  many  years  the  seat  of 
Ralph  Allen,  whose  name  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
history  of  Bath.  Allen  was  the  son  of  a  Cornish  innkeeper. 
In  1711  he  was  promoted  from  a  small  post  office  in  his 
native  county  to  a  clerkship  in  the  post-office  at  Bath.  While 
tilling  that  situation  he  gained  the  favour  of  Marshal  Wade, 
who  .was  stationed  in  the  city  and  had  command  of  the 
Western  District.  Tradition  says  that  Allen  commended 
himself  to  the  Marshal  by  discovering  to  him  the  details  of  an 
intended  Jacobite  rising,  with  which  he  became  acquainted 
by  opening  suspicious  letters  passing  through  the  post. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Marshal  Allen  was  made 
postmaster,  and  his  fortune  was  also  furthered  by  his  being 
permitted  to  marry  Wade’s  natural  daughter.  In  those 
days  it  was  the  practice  for  letters  posted  at  places  not  on 
the  main  routes  to  be  carried  by  footboys  to  an  inn  which 
the  mail  coach  passed.  They  were  taken  thence  to  London, 
and  there  sorted  and  distributed.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
method,  even  letters  intended  for  delivery  a  few  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  office  at  which  they  were  posted  had  first  to 
go  to  London.  Allen  successfully  advocated  the  adoption 
of  a  more  rational  system,  and  “  cross-posts  ”  were  estab¬ 
lished.  These  he  leased  from  the  Government,  and  derived 
from  the  business  enormous  profits.  He  also  got  much 
wealth  from  the  masses  of  freestone  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city.  Before  his  day  “  Bath  stone  ”  was  but  little  used.  It 
was  Allen  who  popularised  its  employment.  He  entered 
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with  characteristic  energy  into  the  trade,  and  succeeded  in 
convincing  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  the  neglected 
freestone  was  excellent  building  material.  Part  of  his  object 
in  building  the  grand  Mansion  of  Prior  Park  was  to  display 
the  virtues  of  “  Bath-stone.” 


In  1725  he  was  elected  as  “  honorary  freeman  ”  of  the  city, 
and  a  few  months  later,  a  member  of  the  Common  Council, 
but  he  took  little  part  in  municipal  life  until  after  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  Mayor  in  1742.  Then  the  interest  which  he  dis- 
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played  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  led  to  his  influence  becoming 
paramount,  and  the  municipal  body  which  he  swayed  was 
dubbed  by  caricaturists  “  the  one-headed  corporation.” 

Among  the  notable  visitors  at  Prior  Park  were  William 
Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  Pope,  Fielding,  Richard¬ 
son,  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  Warburton.  It  was  through 
Allen’s  influence  that  Pitt  was,  for  several  years,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Bath  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Pope 
finished  at  Prior  Park  the  “  Dunciad.”  In  his  epilogue  to 
the  Satires  he  thus  refers  to  his  friend  : — 

“  Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.” 

In  later  years,  however,  the  poet  ill  repaid  the  kindness  he 
had  received.  He  is  traditionally  held  to  have  particularly 
delighted  to  patrol  a  path  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
second  gate  to  the  mansion.  A  secluded  lane,  connecting 
Perrymead  with  Combe  Down,  is  also  known  as  “  Pope's 
Walk,”  but  there  seems  to  be  no  special  reason  for  its 
having  that  name.  Fielding’s  story  of  “Tom  Jones”  con¬ 
tains  a  description  of  the  grounds  and  of  the  prospect 
around  Prior  Park,  while  Allen  himself  appears  in  the  tale 
as  the  good-hearted  Squire  Allworthy.  Warburton,  after¬ 
wards  Bishop,  married  Allen’s  favourite  niece,  and  occupied 
the  mansion  after  Allen’s  death. 

The  central  portion  of  the  mansion  was  completed  in 
1742,  Wood  being  the  architect.  It  has  a  frontage  of  150 
feet,  its  Corinthian  portico  of  six  columns  was  considered, 
at  the  time  of  its  erection,  the  most  beautiful  example  of 
its  kind  in  the  kingdom.  In  1836  the  interior  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  To  the  original  mansion  two  wings,  connected 
with  the  centre  by  arcades,  and  a  church  were  subse¬ 
quently  added,  increasing  the  total  length  of  the  frontage 
to  1,300.  The  church  is  120  feet  long  and  47  feet  broad. 
At  the  west  entrance  are  two  towers  115  feet  in  height. 
It  contains  fine  Venetian  mosaic  work  by  Salviati.  The 
noble  pile  can  be  seen  from  almost  every  part  of  the  city, 
and  there  are  few  buildings  of  its  kind  in  England  that  can 
compare  with  it.  It  is  now  used  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
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School  and  College,  under  the  care  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  and  permission  to  view  it  is  obtainable  from  the 
principal.  It  is  situated  400  feet  above  the  Avon,  and  com¬ 
mands  a  most  lovely  prospect.  The  grounds  are  tastefully 
laid  out,  and  contain  a  lake  spanned  by  a  Palladian  Bridge. 
The  cost  of  planting  the  estate  in  1762  was  ^58,000. 

The  summit  of — 

Combe  Down 

is  a  hundred  feet  above  the  mansion  in  Prior  Park.  The 
hill  is  honeycombed  with  passages  and  caverns  excavated 
by  quarrymen  engaged  in  procuring  the  freestone  of  which 
the  hill  was  largely  composed.  Most  of  the  quarries  here 
are  exhausted.  Box  Hill,  Corsham  Down,  and  Limpley 
Stoke  are  places  from  which  the  stone  is  now  principally 
obtained.  The  freestone — the  great  oolite  of  the  geologists 
— occurs  in  beds  about  130  feet  thick,  and  not  far  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  is  composed  of  minute  marine 
shells.  Few  fossils  are  found  in  it,  the  chief  that  it  yields 
being  the  nautilus,  oyster,  pecten,  and  pinna  marina.  When 
newly  removed  from  its  bed  it  is  easily  worked,  but  hardens 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  Down  is  celebrated  for  the 
purity  and  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  village  is  conse¬ 
quently  the  resort  of  many  invalids.  Its  situation  exposes 
it  to  the  southerly  and  westerly  winds,  and  gives  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  a  most  extensive  and  diversified  view,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  Longleal,  the  White  Horse  on  the  hill  side  at  Westbury, 
and  the  Wiltshire  Downs.  The  present  appearance  of  the 
village  is  very  different  from  the  aspect  which  it  presented 
little  more  than  a  century  ago.  According  to  one  who 
wrote  in  1780,  the  village  then  consisted  of  eleven  houses, 
built  of  the  stone  raised  on  the  spot,  each  of  which  had  a 
small  garden  in  front.  But  even  then  the  fine  air  and  the 
magnificent  prospect  were  appreciated,  for  the  cottages, 
originally  erected  for  the  men  employed  in  the  quarries, 
were  let  to  invalids  from  Bath.  The  Church  of  Combe 
was  consecrated  in  1835.  The  brow  of  the  hill  commands 
one  of  the  best  views  of  the  city. 

Now  we  must  consider  how  the  return  journey  shall  be 
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made.  If  the  road  which  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  car¬ 
riage  road  is  followed  to  the  left — eastwards,  that  is — it  will 
conduct  us  over  Claverton  Down,  and  into  Bath  by  way  of 
Bailiwick  Hill,  or  Widcome  Hill.  We  will  take,  however,  a 


shorter  and  prettier  walk  back.  Proceeding  along  the  road 
for  a  short  distance  we  come  to  a  gate  leading  to  Monu¬ 
ment  Field,  so  called  because  it  contains  a  building  erected 
by  Bishop  WarburtOn,  in  memory  of  Ralph  Allen.  We  pass 
through  this  field,  and  then,  leaving  the  monument  on  our 
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right  and  the  park  on  our  left,  we  presently  reach  Park 
Lane,  which  skirts  the — 

Old  Church  of  Widcombe, 

with  its  ivy-mantled  tower,  near  the  beautiful  mansion 
known  as  Widcombe  House,  “second  only  to  Prior 
Park  in  architectural  dignity  and  beauty  of  situation.”  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  built  about  1500,  on  the  site  of  a  Norman 
structure  by  Prior  Birde,  the  last  prior  but  one  of  Bath,  the 
cost  being  defrayed  by  a  rate  of  sixpence  in  the  pound.  At 
the  modern  restoration  of  the  church,  the  chancel  was  re¬ 
built,  and  the  windows  were  filled  with  illustrations  of  the 
shrubs  and  flowers  mentioned  in  the  Bible — figures,  as  sub¬ 
jects,  being  prohibited  by  the  authorities.  Walter  Savage 
Landor  was  very  fond  of  the  churchyard,  and  purchased  a 
plot  for  his  grave,  but,  dying  at  Florence,  he  was  buried 
there. 

Beyond  Widcombe  Crescent  we  come  to  St.  Matthew’s 
Church,  a  decorated  Gothic  structure,  erected  in  1846-7. 
The  spire  is  155  feet  high,  and  contains  six  bells,  removed 
from  the  old  church  of  Widcombe.  A  litt'e  farther  on  we 
have  a  choice  of  roads.  In  front  of  us  is  Widcombe 
Parade,  along  which  we  passed  on  the  outward  journey, 
while  the  turning  on  the  right  leads  into  Pulteney  Road 
(road,  not  street).  From  that,  a  road  on  the  left,  im¬ 
mediately  beyond  the  railway,  leads  straight  to  the  North 
Parade  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey. 

VIII.  TO  MIDFORD,  WELLOW,  AND  COMBE  HAY. 

The  length  of  this  route  is  between  ten  and  eleven  miles. 
Those  who  prefer  to  shorten  the  distance  to  be  walked  may 
take  the  train  from  the  Midland  Station  to  Midford, 
and  if  they  please  they  may  train  thence  to  Wellow. 
Those  who  elect  to  walk  all  the  way  may  proceed  to  the 
Bear  Inn,  on  the  Wells  Road,  by  the  route  indicated  in  the 
first  Excursion,  page  64.  At  the  bifurcation,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  beyond  the  inn,  they  will  keep  to  the  left,  and  again 
to  the  left  at  the  bifurcation  near  the  railway.  This  road — 
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Entry  Hill — leads  to  the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  from  the  line.  At  the  inn  they  must  take  the 
road  on  the  left.  Both  the  branches  into  which  it  divides 
lead  to  Midford.  That  on  the  right  hand  is  the  more  direct 
way,  while  that  on  the  left  passes  closer  to  the  castle.  But 
by  either  road  the  distance  from  the  Cross  Keys  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  is  only  about  a  mile. 

Midford 

is  a  picturesque  village,  about  three  miles  from  Bath.  It 
was  here  that  William  Smith,  the  “  Father  of  English  Geo¬ 
logy,”  lived  and  worked,  studying,  among  other  things,  the 
Midland  Sands,  “passage  beds”  between  the  oolitic  series 
of  rocks  and  the  Upper  Lias.  The  long  tunnel  between 
Bath  and  Midford  was  cut  through  these  sands,  and  at  the 
Midford  end  a  good  section  is  exposed  to  view.  On  the 
hill,  to  the  north  of  the  village,  is  a  picturesque  modern 
house,  known  as  Midford  Castle.  It  is  of  triangular 
shape,  but  the  angles  are  rounded  off  and  embattled.  On 
the  North  and  East  of  it  is  a  deep  valley,  with  low  woods 
upon  its  sides,  and  flowering  shrub:;,  among  which  walks 
pleasantly  wind.  Through  the  valley  of  Midford  flows  the 
Canal,  from  Radstock  to  Bath,  formerly  used  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  coal  from  the  mines  around  the  former  place. 

From  Midford  we  can  either  train  or  walk  to — 

Wellow. 

If  we  walk,  we  shall  go  westward  for  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  by  a  road  running  almost  parallel  to  the  canal. 
At  the  end  of  the  three-quarters  of  a  mile  we  are  at  the 
meeting-place  of  four  roads.  If  we  have  complete  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  pedestrian  powers,  we  may  continue  our 
westerly  course  for  a  short  distance,  in  order  to  observe 
more  closely  a  peculiar  engineering  feat,  for  the  construction 
of  the  canal  between  the  spot  we  have  reached  and  Combe 
Hay  presented  great  difficulty,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  form  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  locks  in  the  space  of 
about  a  mile.  But  if  we  determine  not  to  turn  aside  we 
take  the  road  to  the  left,  which  will  almost  at  once  conduct 
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us  across  the  canal  and  a  tributary  of  the  Avon.  Less  than 
half  a  mile  farther  we  pass  through  Upper  Twinhoe,  and 
a  mile  beyond  that  we  enter  Wellow,  a  village  situated 
on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Railway,  about  six  miles  from 
Bath.  The  Church  is  a  very  interesting  structure.  Its 
rebuilding  was  begun  in  1372  by  Sir  Walter  Hungerford, 
and  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  It  was 
restored  in  1845.  In  1890  a  new  chancel  was  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  vicar.  The  features  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  Early  English  font,  the  richly  carved  roof, 
the  chancel  screen,  the  carved  open  seats,  and  the  effigy 
of  an  ecclesiastic.  This  last  was  discovered  during  the 
restoration  of  the  church,  and  placed  in  a  recess  specially 
formed  for  its  reception,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
On  the  forehead  of  the  figure  is  an  incised  Maltese  cross. 
So  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  other  figure  similarly  marked. 
The  west  window  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  It  is  glazed 
with  Powell’s  glass,  and  contains  several  armorial  bearings. 
In  the  Hungerford,  or  Lady  Chapel,  is  the  tomb  of  Sii 
Walter  Hungerford,  as  well  as  other  memorials  of  the 
Hungerford  family,  and  an  effigy  of  Mrs.  Popham,  who 
died  in  1614.  The  tower  is  about  100  feet  high.  In  one  of 
the  turrets  is  a  staircase.  Over  the  southern  porch  is  a 
canopy,  containing  a  figure  of  St.  Julian,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  church.  Near  the  churchyard  is  the  manor-house 
of  the  Hungerfords,  now  occupied  as  a  farmhouse,  and 
famed  for  its  handsomely  carved  panels.  In  a  cottage 
garden  is  the  Holy  Well  of  St.  Julian,  from  which  was 
drawn  the  water  used  at  baptisms.  According  to  a  legend, 
a  white  figure,  in  an  attitude  of  grief,  used  to  be  seen  neai 
the  spring  when  misfortune  was  about  to  befall  the  Hunger¬ 
ford  family. 

At  Stoney  Littleton,  less  than  a  mile  to  the  south-west 
of  the  church,  and  within  the  parish  of  Wellow,  in  a  field 
called  Round  Hill  Tining,  is  an  ancient  Celtic  burial- 
place,  thus  described  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  who 
opened  it  in  1816  : — “This  singular  burying-place  is  oblong, 
measuring  107  feet  in  length,  54  in  breadth,  and  13  in 
height.  The  entrance  faces  the  south-west.  A  large  stone, 
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supported  by  two  others,  forms  the  lintel,  having  an  aper¬ 
ture  4  feet  high,  which  leads  to  a  chamber  6  feet  long, 
5  feet  high,  and  5  feet  wide.  From  thence  a  straight  pas¬ 
sage  conducts  to  another  cist,  of  equal  size.  This  passage 
is  47  feet  in  length.  There  are,  also,  eight  other  small 
chambers,  or  recesses,  facing  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
three  transepts  across  the  passage,  and  another  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity.”  The  whole  are  composed  of  large  stones,  which 
show  no  mark  of  tools,  or  any  appearance  of  cement. 
Each  chamber  might  have  contained  three  or  four  bodies. 
1  he  road  to  it,  from  the  village,  passes  under  what  was  once 
the  tramway  (for  the  conveyance  of  coals  before  the  con- 
stiuction  of  the  railway),  and  over  an  ancient  bridge. 
Beyond  this,  a  gate  on  the  right  gives  access  to  a  field  con¬ 
taining  a  clump  of  trees,  near  which  is  the  object  of  our  quest. 

Several  Roman  pavements  have  been  found  in  a  field 
called  Wellow  Hayes,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village. 
They  were  first  laid  bare  in  1685,  and  were  recovered  after 
examination.  Since  then  they  have  been  several  times 
exposed  to  view.  The  villa  was  100  feet  long  and  50  feet 
wide,  and,  according  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  who 
described  the  pavements  at  length  in  his  “  History  of 
Bath,”  “The  general  execution,  its  richness,  and  spirit,  for¬ 
bid  us  to  assign  to  the  work  a  later  date  than  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  Era."  In  the  neighbourhood  a  few 
Roman  coins  have  been  found. 

If  tradition  may  be  relied  upon,  Wellow  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  during  the  times  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes. 
\\  e  know  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the 
parish  contained  seven  valuable  manors. 

The  next  stage  of  our  journey  is  to — 

Combe  Hay, 

a  secluded  village,  about  1^  miles  to  the  North-west  of 
Wellow.  It  is  sometimes  called  Hawey,  the  name  of  a 
family  who  held  the  manor  from  the  time  of  Rufus  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  The  Haweys  were  the  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  halt -brother  of  the 
Conqueror.  It  was  the  only  Somerset  manor  of  which 
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that  turbulent  ecclesiastic  had  been  put  into  possession. 
The  manor-house  is  a  substantial  yet  elegant  structure, 
situated  on  a  lawn,  which  slopes  down  to  an  ornamental 
piece  of  water.  The  Church  has  a  tower  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  the  rest  of  the  building  is  modern,  and  of  little 
interest.  In  the  churchyard  was  buried  Carrington,  the 
author  of  “  Dartmoor  ”  and  other  descriptive  poems,  who 
died  at  Bath,  in  1830,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
fifty-three.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a  Gothic  tomb,  and  in 
the  church  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory. 

From  Combe  Hay  we  travel  down  Fortnight  Hill  to 
the  Burnt  House  Inn,  about  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the 
village,  and  near  which  is  a  portion  of  the  Wansdyke.  At 
the  inn  we  keep  to  the  right,  along  the  Wells  Road,  which 
brings  us,  at  the  end  of  about  a  couple  of  miles,  to  the 
Bear  Inn,  a  now  familiar  landmark,  and  the  rest  of  our  way 
will  be  along  the  road  which  we  traversed  on  the  outward 
journey. 

IX. -TO  BITTON  AND  KEYNSHAM. 

These  places  are  between  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  both  are 
some  seven  miles  from  the  former  city.  They  face  each 
other  and  the  Avon,  and  are  not  much  more  than  a  mile 
apart  as  the  crow  flies,  although  the  walking  distance 
between  them  is  a  little  greater.  The  roads  which  connect 
them  with  Bath  run  through  a  pleasant  country.  Bitton 
is  on  the  Upper  Bristol  Road,  which  passes  through 
Kelston(s<re  Excursion  II.),  and  Keynsham  is  on  the  Lower 
Bristol  Road,  which  runs  through  Twerton  (Excursion 
II.)  Each  place  has  also  railway  communication  with 
Bath,  the  third-class  fare  being  sixpence,  to  or  from  Bitton 
which  is  on  the  Midland  line,  and  sevenpence  to  or  from 
Keynsham,  which  is  served  by  the  G.W.R.  The  visitor 
can,  therefore,  very  conveniently  regulate  the  amount  of 
walking,  according  to  pleasure,  from  the  minimum  of  a 
couple  of  miles,  that  must  be  traversed  between  the  two 
places,  to  the  maximum  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Bitton. 

Bitton  is  a  pretty  Gloucestershire  village,  about  half  a 
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mile  from  its  railway  station,  and  on  the  side  of  a  small 
lake,  which  supplies  water  to  some  paper  mills.  The 


scenery  all  around  is  very  fine,  especially  at  Hanham,  a 
hamlet  towards  the  western  boundary  of  the  parish,  where 
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the  Avon  flows  between  rocks.  The  Church  at  Bitton  is 
believed  to  have  been  originally  built  on  the  foundations  of 
a  Roman  basilica,  and  it  is  held  that  such  a  utilisation  of 
the  remains  of  an  edifice  of  that  description  would  account 
for  the  unusual  length  of  the  nave.  The  church  is  now 
mainly  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  but  portions  both  of 
Norman  and  of  Decorated  work  are  included.  The  tower, 
a  Perpendicular  structure,  has  an  embattled  parapet  with 
pinnacles.  It  is  in  three  stages,  with  diagonal  buttresses, 
on  which  are  crocketted  pinnacles  at  each  stage.  Over  the 
stair-turret  is  a  beautiful  spire,  restored  in  1842.  At  the 
western  doorway  are  corbel  heads  of  Edward  III.  and 
Queen  Eleanor.  Between  the  Perpendicular  chancel  and 
the  nave  is  an  exceedingly  fine  Anglo-Norman  arch.  The 
oak  and  cedar  roof  is  modern.  It  rests  on  corbels,  on 
which  Biblical  plants  have  been  carved.  A  most  note¬ 
worthy  feature  is  the  chantry  of  St.  Catherine,  a  beautiful 
example  of  Early  English.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Thomas  de  Bitton,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1299,  and  contains  a 
fine  thirteenth-century  sedilia  and  piscina.  The  church 
also  contains  some  good  figures,  including  the  thirteenth- 
century  effigies  of  Sir  Walter  de  Bitton  and  Lady  Emmote 
de  Hastynges.  Between  the  church  and  the  railway  there 
is  a  large  tumulus,  but,  unfortunately,  nothing  is  now  known 
of  its  history. 

Keynsham 

is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Avon,  and  is  a  small  town  with  a 
population  falling  very  little  short  of  three  thousand.  It 
is  one  of  the  reputed  residences  of  St.  Keyn,  a  daughter  of 
the  Prince  of  Brecknockshire.  The  holy  maid  is  said  to 
have  lived  in  a  wood  infested  with  venomous  serpents,, 
which  were  turned  into  stone  by  her  prayers.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  quarries  are  prolific  of  ammonites,  which  are 
regarded  by  the  ignorant  as  the  serpents  so  miraculously 
rendered  harmless.  Another  legend  is  attached  to  Keyns¬ 
ham.  It  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  scene  of  Bladud’s 
career  as  a  swineherd.  In  1170  William  of  Gloucester 
founded  at  Keynsham  an  Abbey  of  Black  Canons  of  St. 
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Augustine.  It  was  richly  endowed,  the  whole  manor  and 
Hundred  of  Keynsham  being  among  its  possessions.  The 
Abbey  Church  was  to  the  East  of  the  present  Parish 
Church,  and  near  the  Railway  Station.  While  the  site 
was  being  prepared  for  the  erection  of  modern  dwellings, 
some  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient  building  were  dis¬ 
covered,  and  a  few  of  them  were  deposited  in  the  Royal 
Literary  Institution. 

Keynsham  Church  is  a  spasious  and  handsome  edifice. 
The  chancel  is  Early  English.  The  tower  was  built  in  1632, 
is  of  grand  proportions,  and  contains  a  peal  of  eight  bells. 
The  materials  for  its  construction  were  obtained  from  the 
adjoining  abbey.  Its  predecessor  was  destroyed  by  light¬ 
ning.  Among  the  interesting  contents  of  the  sacred  edifice 
are  portions  of  an  exceptionally  beautiful  Perpendicular 
screen,  a  double  piscina,  and  monuments  to  the  Brydges, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Dukes  of  Chandos.  The  first  of  the 
family  buried  here  was  Henry  Brydges,  who  died  in  1597. 
His  armoured  effigy  lies  on  an  altar  tomb  within  the 
Communion  rails,  and  is  overshadowed  by  a  renaissance 
canopy. 

During  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  the  Great 
Western  line  that  runs  through  the  parish,  a  Roman 
Villa  was  discovered.  It  “was  probably  occupied  until 
the  Romans  finally  withdrew  from  Britain.”  From  it  was 
removed  a  beautiful  tessellated  pavement  which,  after  being 
preserved  for  some  time  at  Keynsham  Station,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Literary  Institution  at  Bristol.  It  formed  the 
floor  of  the  triclinium,  which  measured  17  feet  by  15  feet. 
It  has  been  thus  described  “In  the  centre  is  a  circular 
compartment,  bordered  by  a  guilloche  (an  ornament  like  the 
curb-chain  of  a  bridle) ;  within  this  circle  is  a  male  figure, 
playing,  with  his  hand,  on  a  lyre-shaped  instrument  of 
music,  with  a  dog  fawning  on  him.  In  a  concentric  circle, 
of  larger  dimensions,  are  a  stag,  bull,  leopard,  panther,  and 
lion,  a  tree  being  placed  between  each  figure  :  architectural 
frets  of  various  kinds  complete  the  plan,  forming  a  very 
elegant  and  tasteful  design.  The  central  figure  has  been 
supposed  to  be  Orpheus,  but  with  more  probability  Apollo, 
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as  the  beasts  are  in  a  separate  compartment,  and  form  a 
very  natural  ornament  of  a  sylvan  villa  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  triclinium  was  sometimes  named  the  Apollo. 
The  tesserae  are  of  five  different  colours,  all  from  materials 
found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ;  red,  of  burnt  tile  ;  white 
and  blue,  from  the  neighbouring  lias  ;  the  brown  is  the 
pennant  grit,  and  the  green  is  a  species  of  the  lias  marl, 
which  occurs  in  abundance  at  Cully  Hill,  in  Bitton  parish.” 
Fragments  of  pottery,  coins,  pieces  of  the  frescoes  from  the 
walls,  pieces  of  glass,  and  other  relics,  were  found  among 
the  ruins. 

X.-TO  BOX  AND  CORSHAM. 

In  order  that  this  excursion  may  be  enjoyed  to  the  full 
we  must  be  able  to  visit  Corsham  Court,  which  is  open 
on  certain  days  of  the  week  to  those  who  have  previously 
made  application  to  the  housekeeper  for  admission ;  and 
therefore  one  of  our  earliest  duties  in  Bath  is  to  learn,  by 
inquiry  at  our  hotel  or  at  a  livery  stable,  what  are  now  the 
visiting  days. 

If  we  do  not  drive  or  cycle  we  may  travel  by  train  (for 
both  places  are  on  the  G.W.R.),  breaking  the  outward 
journey  at  Box,  or  we  may  accomplish  the  first  stage  on 
foot,  Box  being  only  some  six  miles  from  Bath.  It  is  on 
the  London  Road,  and  therefore  we  should  pass  by  Bath- 
easton  and  Bathford  (Excursions  V.  and  XI.). 

Box. 

Box  is  a  village  famed  for  its  Quarries  of  “  Bath-stone.” 
Some  of  the  excavations  extend  for  miles  underground. 
“  The  stone  quarries  here,”  says  one,  “  are  curious.  A  shaft 
is  sunk  through  the  forest  marl  and  rubble  beds,  and  is 
then  carried  in  every  direction.  The  galleries  are  some¬ 
times  of  great  extent,  and  from  20  to  50  feet  in  height. 
The  stone  is  cut  with  a  saw,  and  blocks  containing  200 
cubic  feet  are  sometimes  raised  to  the  surface.”  The  space 
between  the  side  walls,  or  pillars  left  to  support  the  roof, 
varies  from  12  to  20  feet.  Tramways  are  laid  along  the 
galleries  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  quarried  stone. 
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The  village  gives  its  name  to  a  tunnel  if  miles  in  length, 
r  Some  parts  are  300  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It 
I  is  ventilated  by  six  shafts,  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  70 
to  300  feet  in  depth.  It's  construction  cost  half  a  million  of 
I  money  and  the  lives  of  a  hundred  men.  The  work  of 
excavation  was  carried  on  from  each  end,  and  from  eleven 
intermediate  shafts.  Six  steam  engines  were  employed  in- 
raising  the  water  and  rubbish.  The  work  proceeded  at 
the  rate  of  about  six  feet  a  day.  A  great  portion  was  cut 
'  through  the  solid  rock.  The  strata  through  which  it  passes 
are  the  Great  Oolite  (Bath-stone),  Fuller’s  Earth,  Inferior 
Oolite,  Blue  Marl,  and  Lias  Limestone.  The  east  end  of 
the  tunnel  has  its  natural  roof.  The  rest  of  it  is  lined  with 
brickwork.  Adjoining  the  eastern  end  of  the  tunnel  is  a 
:  cutting  2\  miles  long,  and  having  an  average  depth  of  30 
feet. 

The  Church  was  originally  built  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  restored  in  1713,  and  still  more  recently  enlarged. 
It  has  an  embattled  tower  and  Perpendicular  spire  rising 
from  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  supported  by 
Early  English  arches.  Other  portions  of  the  building  are 
I  Early  English  and  Decorated.  The  curious  moulding  of 
the  arches  between  the  nave  and  the  north  aisle  should  be 
noticed.  At  the  extremity  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  chapel. 
The  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  is  modern.  On  the 
chancel  wall  is  an  elegant  marble  tablet  wrought  in  1739. 

Box  is  the  burial  place  of  Mrs.  Bowdler,  an  authoress  of 
some  note,  and  the  mother  of  the  editor  of  the  “  Family 
Shakespeare  ” — a  “  bowdlerised  ”  edition  of  our  great  poet’s 
plays.  Another  literary  name  connected  with  the  village  is 
that  of  Coleridge,  who  lodged  at  a  grocer.’s  until  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  was  stored  beneath  his 
room.  In  the  village  there  have  been  found  Roman  and 
mediaeval  remains,  including  a  pavement  unearthed  near 
the  vicarage.  In  the  parish  stands  Haslebury  House,  a 
tine  Elizabethan  mansion  before  it  was  modernised.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  it  was  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  The 
Speke  family.  In  the  hamlet  of  Wadswick  is  a  monument 
on  the  spot  where  Captain  Speke,  the  explorer,  lost  his  life 
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while  partridge  shooting.  Near  the  village  the  small  but 
rapid  stream  known  as  the  Box  Brook  joins  the  Avon. 

Ditteridge  Church, 

half  a  mile  to  the  North,  is  a  very  interesting  structure.  It 
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has  a  Norman  nave,  chancel,  and  south  porch.  The 
chancel  arch  is  very  narrow  and  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Over  it  is  a  bell-gable.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Christopher,  and  during  its  restoration,  about  1857,  a  mural 
painting  was  discovered  of  St.  Christopher  carrying  the 
infant  Jesus  and  St.  Michael  weighing  souls.  “In  the 
central  compartment  is  a  colossal  figure  of  St.  Christopher  ; 
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a  mermaid  holding  a  mirror  is  introduced  in  front  of  the 
J  saint’s  staff  ;  the  compartment  to  the  right,  representing  a 
monk,  or  priest,  holding  a  lantern,  and  standing  in  the 
entrance  of  a  church,  apparently  forms  a  portion  of  the 
;  same  subject.  The  figure  in  the  compartment  to  the  left  is 
intended  to  represent  St.  Michael  holding  the  scales  of 
judgment.  The  image  of  sin  is  very  expressive.  The  wavy 
pattern  of  the  borders  which  separate  the  compartments  is 
very  bold  and  effective.”  Cheney  Court,  a  mansion 
erected  in  the  Tudor  style,  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  has  very  elaborately  carved  chimney- 
pieces. 

South  of  the  village  is  an  interesting  ruin  called,  by  tradi¬ 
tion,  Chapel  Plaster.  It  was  probably  built  about  1460 
as  an  oratory  or  wayside  chapel  for  pilgrims  passing  be¬ 
tween  Malmesbury  and  Glastonbury.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  the  retreat  of  a  notorious  highwayman 
named  Baxter,  whose  misdeeds  finally  led  him  to  the 
gallows  on  Claverton  Down.  In  more  modern  times  it 
has  been  made  to  serve  as  an  outhouse  to  a  beershop  ! 
The  nave  and  chancel  together  measured  29  feet  in  length. 
The  width  was  9  feet.  Its  peculiar  name  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  with  certainty,  though  it  is  an  interesting  subject 
for  speculation.  The  probability  is  that  it  is  derived 
from  “pleystow,”  the  Saxon  equivalent  of  “  playground,” 
or  “village  green.” 

Corsham. 


HOTELS. — See  Introduction. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  with  their  hours  of  Service  on 


Sundays : — 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Church— 
n.o  and  6.30 

Baptist  Chapel — 10.45  and  6.0. 
Wesleyan  Chapel — 10.30  and 
6.0 


Independent  Chapel  —  10.30 
and  6.0 

Zion  Hill  Chapel — 10.30  and 
C.o 


Corsham  is  eight  miles  from  Bath  by  the  G.W.R.,  and 
stands  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  part  of  Wiltshire.  It  is  a 
small  town  of  some  two  thousand  inhabitants,  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  north  of  the  station.  In  1594  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
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extraordinary  murder  of  Henry  Long,  who,  while  at  dinner 
with  his  brother,  Sir  Walter  Long,  of  South  Wraxall,  and 
other  friends,  was  shot  by  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  Henry 
Danvers,  of  Dauntesey  (near  Malmesbury).  The  assassins 
fled  to  Lord  Southampton’s  mansion  at  Tichfield.  For 
some  unexplained  reason  they  were  never  brought  to  trial, 
and  the  cause  of  the  deed  was  never  accurately  ascertained. 
Sir  Henrjr  was  created  Baron  Danvers  by  James  I.,  and 
Earl  Danby  by  Charles  I.,  while  his  brother,  Sir  Charles, 
was  beheaded  for  taking  part  in  Lord  Essex’s  conspiracy  in 
1600.  The  Church  is  a  large  and  fine  structure.  It  has  a 
central  Early  English  tower  but  no  transepts.  The  nave 
arcades  are  Norman  ;  the  chancel  is  Perpendicular.  In 
the  north  chapel  is  an  elaborately  carved  wood  screen. 
Among  the  memorials  of  the  departed  is  a  very  large  altar 
tomb  of  Thomas  Tropenell  and  Agnes  his  wife,  the 
builders  of  Great  Chalfield  Manor-house  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

But  the  chief  object  of  interest  is — 

Corsham  Court, 

the  seat  of  Lord  Methuen,  having  been  purchased  in  1746 
by  Paul  Methuen,  the  leading  clothier  of  his  day.  It  was 
built  in  the  year  1582,  and  was  much  improved  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  south  front  is  a  splendid  speci¬ 
men  of  Elizabethan  architecture,  but  the  house  is  specially 
famous  for  its  collection  of  paintings,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  West  of  England,  and  valued,  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  at  £200,000.  The  paintings  were 
chiefly  got  together  by  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  the  ambassador 
to  Madrid  who,  being  unmarried,  bequeathed  them  to  his 
relative,  the  Paul  Methuen  who  purchased  the  estate. 
Near  the  site  of  the  Court  there  formerly  stood  the  palace 
of  Ethelred,  which  after  the  Conquest  passed  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Earls  of  Cornwall.  The  park  contains  some 
magnificent  trees,  the  cedars  and  oriental  planes  being 
particularly  grand.  Adjoining  the  park  are  a  Gothic  Alms¬ 
house  and  Free-school,  founded  in  1672  by  the  widow  of 
Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  the  commander  of  the  Parlia- 
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mentary  forces  in  Wiltshire.  Sir  Edward  had  resided  at 
the  Court,  the  estate  having  been  purchased  by  his  family 
in  1602. 

XX.— TO  BATHFORD,  MONKTON  FARLEIGH,  SOUTH  WRAXALL,  AND 
GREAT  CHALFIELD. 

For  this  excursion  the  Great  Western  Railway  should  be 
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taken  to  Bathampton.  The  village  of  Bathford,  which  is  a 
mile  east  of  Bathampton  station,  is  prettily  situated  on  a 
steep  declivity  of  Farlcigh  Down,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
small  stream  called  the  Box  Brook  enters  the  Avon.  In 
the  parish,  close  to  Box  Road,  and  just  four  miles  from 
Bath,  stands  Shockerwick  House,  built  in  1750  from 
designs  by  John  Wood,  and  greatly  improved  and  enlarged 
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during  the  past  few  years.  It  commands  extensive  views, 
and  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  resort  of  many 
eminent  men.  The  late  Queen,  visiting  Bath  as  Princess 
Victoria,  was  taken  by  her  mother  to  view  the  pictures 
at  Shockerwick.  The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Swithin, 
and  belongs  to  an  ancient  date.  It  lias  a  Norman  door¬ 
way  and  font,  and  an  Early  English  archway  to  the 
porch.  The  pulpit,  of  oak  handsomely  carved,  is  of  the 
time  of  Janies  I.  On  the  upper  edge  are  the  words  : — 
“  Blessed  are  they  which  heare  the  worde  of  God  and  kecpe 
it."  It  now  stands  on  a  stone  base  with  the  four  Evange¬ 
lists  represented  in  bas-relief  on  the  four  principal  panels. 
The  building  is  So  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide. 

Taking  the  Monkton  Farleigh  road  to  the  south-east,  over 
Bathford  Hill,  with  Woodlands  on  the  left  and  Warleigh 
on  the  right,  in  about  a  mile  the  village  of  Monkton 
Farleigh,  occupying  an  elevated  situation  on  the  borders 
of  Somerset  and  Wilts,  is  reached. 

Humphrey  de  Bohun  the  second  gave  the  church  to  the 
priory  of  Lewes,  and  in  1125  a  convent  of  Cluniac  monks 
from  Lewes  was  established  here,  and  flourished  until  the 
suppression.  The  Manor-house,  once  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  later  the  property  of  the  see  of 
Sarum  by  exchange,  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  old  convent, 
parts  of  which  are  incorporated  with  the  house.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  present  cellars  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
building.  A  few  hundred  vards  north-west  of  the  house 
stands  the  little  Gothic  structure  which  shelters  the  Monk's 
Conduit,  which  supplied  the  monastery.  Several  ancient 
tombs  and  brasses  were  discovered  at  an  excavation  in 
1744,  one  of  which,  to  Ilbertus  de  Chat,  is  now  at  Lacock 
Abbey ;  and  more  recently  a  remarkable  seal  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  the  form  of  a  central  matrix  of 
splendid  workmanship,  and  bearing  a  veiled  woman’s  head 
as  device,  was  found. 

The  Church  (St.  Peter's )  is  in  the  Norman  and  Early 
English  styles  ;  the  old  western  tower  contains  three  bells. 
Bishop  Jewell  is  said  to  have  preached  in  this  church  very 
frequently,  when  residing  at  the  Manor-house. 
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On  the  Monkton  Farleigh  Downs  are  some  important 
quarries  of  Bath-stone. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Monkton  Farleigh,  by  a  fine  road 
(about  six  miles  from  Bath),  is  the  beautiful  old  Manor- 
house  of  South  Wraxall,  which  dates  from  the  fifteenth 


SOUTH  WRAXALL  MANOR-HOUSE. 

century,  and  is  a  very  interesting  and  celebrated  specimen 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Additional 
interest  is  imparted  by  the  fact  that  the  descendants  of  the 
original  builder  have  possessed  it  ever  since.  Leland’s 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  family  is  as  follows  : — “  One 
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Long  Thomas,  a  stoute  felaw,  was  sette  up  by  one  of  the 
old  Lordes  Hungerfordes,  and  after  by  cause  (because?) 
this  Thomas  was  callid  Long  Thomas,  Long  after  was 
usurped  as  the  name  of  the  family.” 

The  entrance  gateway  with  the  oriel  window  above  is 
considered  the  oldest  part.  The  dining-room  is  Elizabethan, 
and  the  drawing-room  Jacobean.  South  Wraxall  manor  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  house  in  England  into  which 
tobacco  was  introduced,  and  tradition  has  it  that  in  the  Guest 
Chamber  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Walter  Long  smoked 
their  silver  pipes.  Near  to  the  house  are  some  interesting 
ecclesiastical  remains  now  converted  into  a  farmhouse. 

For  many  years  South  Wraxall  House  was  used  as  a  school, 
and  much  havoc  was  then  done.  The  Church,  an  old  stone 
building  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  was  restored  in  1882. 

Two  miles  further  south-west  is  another  fine  old  manor- 
house,  that  of  Great  Chalfield,  which  dates  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  Pugin,  in  his  “  Examples  of  Gothic 
Architecture,”  vol.  iii.,  says,  “  The  North  front  is  nearly 
perfect,  with  its  porch  and  its  groined  roof,  the  hall  in  its 
centre  flanked  by  a  gabled  building  at  each  end,  each  with 
an  oriel.  The  whole  front  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
finest  that  we  have.”  The  squints  in  the  gables  were  for 
the  purposes  of  defence,  but  the  house,  according  to  Turner, 
was  only  slightly  fortified.  “  A  shield  of  arms  in  the  roof  of 
the  hall  seems  to  show  that  it  was  built  by  Thomas 
Tropenell,  who  married  Agnes,  fourth  daughter  of  William 
Ludlow,  lord  of  Hill  Deverill,  about  1450.”  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  barns  and  farm  buildings  on  the  right  were 
added.  The  interesting  little  Church  {All  Saints’ )  is  very 
old,  and  though  it  has  suffered  much  from  alterations  has  still 
many  features  to  attract  the  ecclesiastical  antiquary.  The 
motto  of  the  family  on  the  stone  screen  is,  “  Le  jonq  tyra 
belement,”  and  the  story  goes  that  the  last  of  the  family 
was  strangled  by  the  loop  of  a  pair  of  dog  couples— which 
he  had  put  over  his  head  while  hunting — catching  in  the 
bough  ot  a  tree.  From  Great  Chalfield  it  is  only  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  (south-east)  to  Bradford,  whence  the  return 
may  be  made. 


THE  AVON  AT  LIMPLEY  STOKE. 


CHAPTER  IV 

BRADFORD-ON-AVON,  HINTON,  NORTON, 
FARLEIGH,  FROME,  AND  LONGLEAT. 

TO  BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 

HIS  may  be  entirely  a  railway  trip,  for  Bradford- 
on-Avon,  or  Great  Bradford,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  9^-  miles  from  Bath,  and  is  on  a  branch 
of  the  Great  Western,  which  leaves  the  main  line 
at  Bathampton  (p.  80).  The  return  fares  are — is/  Class, 
3/- ;  2nd  Class,  2/-  ;  3rd  Class,  1/7.  After  leaving  Bath¬ 
ampton  the  line  passes  through  Limpley  Stoke  and 
Freshford. 

Limpley  Stoke,  6£  miles  from  Bath  by  rail,  or  four  by 
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road,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  Avon  Valley.  It 
has  hanging  woods  and  gardens,  and  is  just  the  place  for  a 
picnic.  Some  excellent  fishing  can  be  had  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  village  is  a  Norman 
Church,  and  in  the  churchyard  are  several  interesting 
Norman  tombs.  The  Manor-house,  standing  in  a 
delightful  situation,  once  served  as  a  Reformatory  School 
for  girls.  Limpley  Stoke  is  most  noted  for  its  fine 
Hydropathic  Establishment.  Freshford  is  more 
fully  alluded  to  on  page  115. 

Bradford-on- Avon 

HOTELS. — See  Introduction. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  with  their  hours  of  Service  on 
Sundays : — 

Trinity  Church — n.o  and  6.30 
Christ  Church — n.o  and  6.30 
Wesleyan  Chapel — 10.30  and 
6.0 

Congregational  Chapel — 10.30 
and  6.0 

Zion  Baptist  Chapel — 10.30  and 
6.0 

is  an  exceedingly  picturesque  and  healthy  town,  built  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  which  slopes  steeply  to  the  river.  It  was 
formerly  a  centre  of  the  Wiltshire  cloth  manufacture,  and 
of  much  more  importance  than  it  is  at  present.  Leland,  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  described  it  as  “standing  by 
clooth-making.”  The  houses  are  built  of  grey  stone,  and 
have  a  very  clean  appearance.  The  name  of  the  town  is 
derived  from  “  the  broad  ford  ”  over  the  Avon,  a  passage 
which  was  used  by  vehicles  long  after  the  erection  of  a 
bridge,  as  that  was  originally  too  narrow  to  admit  wheel 
carriages. 

There  is  much  historical  interest  attached  to  the  town, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  of  the  events  con¬ 
nected  with  it  may  here  be  noted.  In  the  year  652  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  Cenwealh,  king  of  Wessex, 
over  the  Britons  who  had  rebelled  against  his  domination. 
This  victory  was  unique,  being,  as  Mr.  Freeman  says,  “The 


Old  Baptist  Chapel— 10.30  and 
6.0 

Countess  of  Huntingdon’s 
Chapel — 10.30  and  6.0 
Friends’  Meeting  House,  occa 
sionally,  10.30  and  6.0 


Ill 
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first  conquest  which  was  not  one  of  extermination,  hut 
one  which  allowed  the  vanquished  Briton  to  sit  among  the 
fellow  subjects  of  his  English  conqueror.”  About  fifty 
years  later  a  monastery  was  founded  in  the  town  by 
Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne.  By  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  it  had  grown  to  be  sufficiently  large  and 
important  to  be  deemed  a  fit  place  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Witan.  In  the  first  year  of  the  eleventh  century,  King 
Ethelred  gave  the  manor  to  the  abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
there  still  remains  a  fine  and  peculiarly  constructed  barn, 
called  the  Barton  Barn,  which  belonged  to  the  abbey  farm. 
It  was  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  approached 
by  way  of  Barton  Bridge.  The  woollen  manufacture  was 
introduced  at  a  very  early  period,  but,  until  1659,  the  Pr0‘ 
duce  was  chiefly  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  resembling  drugget. 
In  that  year  Paul  Methuen  ( see  “Corsham  Court”),  the 
leading  manufacturer  in  Bradford,  induced  some  Flemish 
weavers  to  settle  in  the  town,  and  employed  them  in  the 
production  of  the  finer  sorts  of  cloth,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  they  were  very  skilful.  These  immigrants  were 
known  as  “  spinners.”  They  lived  together  at  the  west  end 
of  Church  Street,  a  district  still  called  “  Dutch  Barton.” 
After  the  introduction  of  the  foreigners  the  trade  rapidly 
increased,  and  extended  to  the  surrounding  towns  and 
villages.  But  at  length  the  competition  of  the  Yorkshire 
manufacturers  proved  too  powerful  for  the  Wiltshire 
clothiers,  and  the  trade  declined.  From  1841  to  1851  the 
population  of  Bradford  decreased  by  nearly  twenty-five 
per  cent.  ;  and  in  the  latter  year  there  were  at  work  only 
one-fifth  of  the  number  of  factories  which  had  been  at 
work  fifty  )rears  before. 

The  Church  was  originally  built  in  the  twelfth  century. 
During  the  years  which  have  passed  since  then  it  has 
been  altered  and  enlarged.  In  1865-7  it  was  thoroughly 
restored.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  south 
wall  of  the  nave  and  the  western  part  of  the  chancel 
are  Norman.  In  the  Decorated  period  the  chancel  was 
lengthened,  and  the  east  window  is  a  very  elegant  example 
of  that  style.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  Jacobean  (1636). 
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The  arcade  is  modern.  The  stone  pulpit  is  in  memory 
of  Canon  Harvey,  sometime  vicar  of  the  parish.  Other 
memorials  of  the  departed  are  two  recessed  tombs  with 
mutilated  anonymous  effigies,  in  the  chancel  ;  a  sixteenth  - 
century  brass  to  Thomas  Horton  and  Mary  his  wife  ;  a 
brass,  dated  1601,  to  Anne  Long;  and  a  marble  monument, 

|  with  an  effigy  in  the  costume  of  the  reign  of  James  II., 
to  Charles  Steward,  a  son  of  a  provost  of  Eton  and  Dean 
of  Westminster.  The  north  aisle  wall  contains  a  richly 
panelled  recess,  which  formerly  held  a  crucifix.  The 
south-east  portion  of  the  nave  is  the  Hall  Chapel,  or 
Kingston  aisle,  names  derived  from  a  family  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak.  The  Thomas  Horton  just 
mentioned  was  the  builder  of  the  tower,  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  which  the  staircase  of  the  Ncrman  turret  was 
utilised. 

Close  to  the  church  is  the  Saxon  Chapel  of  St. 
Lawrence,  built  by  St.  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  eighth  century,  on  the  site  of  the 
battle  between  his  uncle  Cenwealh  and  the  revolted 
Britons.  Mr.  Freeman  held  the  opinion  that  this  build¬ 
ing  was  “  probably  the  most  ancient  unaltered  church  in 
England,  showing  the  singular  analogy  between  the  earlier 
and  later  imitations  of  Roman  architecture.”  The  nave 
is  24  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  and  25  feet  high  ;  the  chancel, 
13  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  high  ;  and  the 
transept  10  feet  square  by  15  feet  high.  On  either  side 
of  the  chancel  arch  are  sculptured  figures  of  angels.  This 
interesting  building  had  come  to  be  used  as  a  cottage  and 
a  free  school  when,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  was  rescued  and  restored  by  the  then  vicar. 

Above  the  town  are  some  heights  called  Tory,  or 
Toor  Hill,  and  on  the  summit  is  an  ancient  little  Chapel, 
in  the  Perpendicular  style,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Near  it  is  the  Lady  Well,  which  supplies  a  few  houses 
with  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  an  ancient 
Bridge,  which  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  was 
described  by  Aubrey  as  “a  strong,  handsome  bridge,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  a  chapel  for  mass."  The  so-called 
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chapel  is  on  the  central  pier  on  the  east  side,  and  came  to 
be  used  as  a  “  lock-up.”  Of  the  many  ancient  houses  in  the 
town,  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  Duke’s  or  Kingston 
House,  which  was  probably  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  John  Hall,  the  head  of  a  wealthy 
family  of  clothiers.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Jacobean 
style,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  designed  by  John  of 
Padua,  the  architect  of  Longleat,  to  which  it  bears  a 
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resemblance.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Pierrepoints, 
Dukes  of  Kingston,  to  whom  it  passed  by  marriage,  but 
it  is  not  now  held  by  that  family.  The  public  are  not 
admitted. 

TO  CHARTERHOUSE  HINTON,  NORTON  ST.  PHILIP,  AND 
FARLEIGH  HTJNGERFORD. 

This  Excursion  will  take  us  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bradford.  The  first  stage  we  accomplish  by  train  from 
Bath  to — 


FRESH  FORD  HOUSE  AND  SHARPSTONE.  115 
Freshford, 

a  pretty  village,  prettily  situated,  about  six  miles  from 
Bath  by  rail.  At  Freshford  House  Sir  William  Napier 
wrote  the  latter  portion  of  his  famous  “  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War.”  The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 


The  tower  belongs  to  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  nave 
was  rebuilt  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  chancel 
in  1859.  From  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sharp- 
stone,  a  small  hamlet,  near  the  banks  of  the  Fromc  a 
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drungway,”  as  the  “  Zummerzet  ’’  folk  call  a  path  between 
two  walls  or  two  hedges,  leads  to  a  combe  connected  by  a 
footpath  with  the  ruins  of — 

Hinton  Abbey, 

a  Carthusian  House  about  a  mile  fom  Freshford  station. 
Application  to  view  it  must  be  made  at  the  adjacent 
residence.  It  was  founded  in  1232  by  Ela,  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  her  deceased 
husband,  a  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Fair  Rosamond.  One 
portion  of  the  ruins  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  chapter- 
house.  Another  portion  contains  the  refectory,  dormitory, 
and  a  third  room.  Hinton  Abbey-House  was  a  seat 
of  the  Hungerfords.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  were  obtained  from  the  ruined  abbey.  The 
Church  is  not  a  particularly  interesting  structure.  It 
contains  memorials  of  the  Hungerford  family  and  other 
monuments.  The  village  is  known  as  Charterhouse 
Hinton,  Charterhouse  being,  of  course,  a  corruption  of 
Chartreuse,  near  Grenoble,  where  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Order  was  made. 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  West  of  the  ruined 
abbey  is  a  road  connecting  Midford  with  Norton  St. 
Philip.  We  make  for  this,  and  then  turn  to  the  left 
for — 

Norton  St.  Philip, 

a  village  with  an  old-world  air,  about  2\  miles  from 
Hinton  Abbey.  Its  great  treasure  is  its  George  Inn,  a 
half-timbered  house  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  learned  as 
to  its  original  character,  some  being  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  formerly  a  grange  of  the  Priory  of  Hinton, 
while  others  think  that  it  has  always  been  a  hostelry.  In 
it  the  cloth  merchants  used  to  hold  their  markets ;  and 
more  interesting  still,  perhaps,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
slept  beneath  its  roof  on  the  night  of  June  26,  1685,  just 
before  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

The  late  Mr.  Freeman  declared  the  Church  to  be 
“eccentric  from  beginning  to  end,”  and  the  tower  “one 
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of  the  most  original  ever  seen — one  that  some  man  had 
devised  out  of  his  own  head  without  reference  to  any 
other  tower.”  This  “eccentricity”  was  attributed  by  Mr. 
Irvine  to  the  church  having  been  “  built  mostly  out  of 
re-used  older  materials.”  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Philip 
and  St.  James,  was  originally  built  during  the  Late 
Decorated  period,  reconstructed  and  enlarged  in  the 
Perpendicular  style,  and  in  1847  partly  rebuilt  and 
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“GEORGE”  INN,  NORTON  ST.  PHILIP. 

thoroughly  restored  at  a  cost  of  -£4,218,  of  which  sum 
all  but  £122,  contributed  by  eight  subscribers,  was  found 
by  the  vicar  and  his  friends.  Among  the  architectural 
features  worth  notice  are  the  “squint,”  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  rood  loft,  the  roof  of  the  South  porch,  and  the 
staircase  within  the  wall,  which,  in  all  probability, 
formerly  led  to  a  gallery  over  the  door.  The  east 
chancel  window ,  by  Wailes,  represents  the  Saviour  with 
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SS.  Peter,  Philip,  James,  and  Andrew,  and  incidents 
in  the  life  of  St.  Philip.  The  north  and  south  windows 
in  the  chancel,  and  the  west  window  of  the  tower,  are 
also  by  Wailes.  The  cast  window  of  the  north  aisle 
and  that  of  the  south  aisle  are  by  Horwood  Brothers. 
The  former  illustrates  “Praise”  and  the  latter  “Sacri¬ 
fice.”  The  first  window  in  the  south  aisle  (by  O’Connor. 
1864)  represents  “  St.  Thomas  convinced,”  the  next  (by 
Bell,  of  Bristol,  1866)  i-epresents  “  The  Charge  to  St.  Peter.” 
The  west  window  of  the  south  aisle  (by  Clayton  and  Bell, 
1862)  represents  the  “  Baptism  of  Christ  and  His  Blessing  of 
the  Little  Children.”  The  tower  is  nearly  70  feet  high,  and 
contains  six  bells.  In  the  lower  part  are  memorials  of  the 
dead  transferred  from  other  parts  of  the  edifice.  Among 
these  are  two  stone  heads  which  were  removed  from  the 
chancel  floor  when  the  church  was  restored,  and  formed 
part  of  the  tomb  of  two  sisters  who  lived  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parish  of  Foscote,  and  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  united  to  each  other.  “  I  here,”  says  Pepys  in  his 
diary,  “saw  the  tombstone  whereon  there  were  only  two 
heads  cut,  which,  the  story  goes,  and  creditably,  were  two 
sisters,  called  the  Fair  Maidsof  Foscott,  that  had  two  bodies 
upward  and  one  stomach,  and  there  lie  buried.” 

From  Norton  we  proceed  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  North¬ 
east  to — 

Farleigh  Hungerford 

( Houlton  Arms),  one  of  the  spots  most  favoured  by  visitors 
to  Bath,  who  are  able  to  explore  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  partly  in  Somersetshire  and  partly  in  Wiltshire,  and 
about  two  miles  from  Freshford  Station.  The  manor  was 
given  by  William  Rufus  to  Hugh  de  Montfort,  in  whose 
family  it  remained  until  1369,  when  it  was  sold  to  the 
Hungerfords,  who  held  it  until  1689.  In  that  year  Sir 
Edward  Hungerford,  the  “spendthrift,”  who  wasted  his 
substance  in  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  sold  it  to  Air.  Henry 
Bayntun,  of  Spye  Park,  who,  with  his  wife,  were  the  last 
residents  at  the  “  Castle.”  The  Bayntuns  only  held  the 
manor  until  1730,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  Houltons. 
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The  present  Farleigh  House  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  church,  and  is  the  steward’s  house  modernised.  The 
Parish  Church  is  a  plain  Perpendicular  structure,  96  feet 
long  by  30  feet  wide.  It  was  erected  by  Walter  Lord 
Hungerford,  and  consecrated  on  the  day  of  its  patron  saint, 
St.  Leonard,  November  6,  1443.  Over  the  south  door  is  a 
semi-circular  stone  with  a  Latin  inscription,  thus  translated 
by  Canon  Jackson,  author  of  a  “  Guide  ”  to  the  locality  : — 

“  May  he  who  by  the  Cross  glorifies  man  protect  this  church  : 
may  the  mother  of  Christ  become  an  asylum  to  the  wretched 
by  her  prayer  for  them.” 

In  the  chancel  are  monuments  of  the  Houlton  family, 
and  on  the  panels  of  the  altar  rails  are  carvings  representing 
(1)  the  Falling  of  the  Manna,  (2)  the  Seven-branched 
Candlestick,  (3)  the  Head  of  Moses,  (4)  a  Loaf  of  Shewbread, 
and  (5)  two  Loaves  of  Shewbread.  These  were  given  in 
1836  by  Colonel  Houlton.  The  east  window  contains  frag¬ 
ments  of  ancient  glass.  In  the  centre  is  St.  Leonard,  and 
in  the  other  lights  are  St.  Anne  and  St.  Christopher.  Other 
windows  contain  coats  of  arms  of  the  Houltons  and  of  the 
Hungerfords.  On  the  east  wall  are  pictures  of  the  Suppei 
at  Emmaus  and  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  place  is  the  Ancient  Castle, 
which  can  be  viewed  on  application  at  the  Houlton  Anns, 
close  by.  “  Farley  Castelle  is'  s.ette  on  a  roccky  hill. 
There  be  diviers  praty  towers  in  the  outerwarde,  and  an 
antient  Chapel,”  says  “antient”  Stowe.  It  is  near  a  deep, 
wooded  ravine,  called,  for  some  unknown  reason,  Danes' 
Ditch.  The  gateway  which  formed  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  outer  courtyard  is  still  standing.  Over  the  arch  is 
the  sickle  of  the  Hungerfords,  and  a  shield  of  their  arms 
with  the  initials  “  E.  K.”  Passing  through  the  gateway  we 
are  in  the  upper  or  outer  court,  where  were  the  guard- 
rooms,  stables,  &c.  Before  us  on  the  right  is  the  chapel 
and  two  of  the  four  towers,  which  belonged  to  the  inner 
court,  and  were  connected  by  residential  apartments. 
According  to  Leland  this  portion  was  built  “  by  the  prey  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,”  who  was  captured  by  Sir  Walter 
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Hungerford  at  Agincourt,  1415.  In  one  of  its  rooms,  Sir 
Edward,  afterwards  Lord,  Hungerford,  imprisoned  for  four 
years  the  last  of  his  three  wives.  In  a  letter  published  in 
Mrs.  Green’s  “  Collection  of  Letters  of  Royal  and  Illustrious 
Ladies,”  the  unfortunate  lady  says  : — 

“  Here  have  I  been  these  three  or  four  years  past  without 
comfort  of  any  creature,  and  under  the  custodie  of  my  Lord's 


From  Photo.  by\  iP-  Wilkinson ,  Trowbridge. 
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chaplain,  which  hath  once  or  twice  poysoned  me.  He  hath 
promised  my  Lord  that  he  would  1  soon  rid  him  of  me,  and  I  am 
sure  he  intendeth  to  keep  his  promise  ;  for  I  have  none  other 
meat  nor  drink  but  such  as  cometh  from  the  said  priest  and 
brought  me  by  my  Lord’s  foole.  So  that  I  have  been  well-nigh 
starved,  and  sometimes  of  a  truth  should  die  for  lack  of  susten¬ 
ance  had  not  poore  women  of  the  country,  knowing  my  Lord’s 
demayne  always  to  his  wives,  brought  me  to  my  great  window, 
in  the  night,  such  meat  and  drink  as  they  had,  and  gave  me  for 
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the  love  of  God  :  for  money  have  I  none  wherewith  to  pay 
them,  nor  yet  have  had  of  my  Lord,  tnese  four  years,  save  four 
groats.” 

This  letter  was  written  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  but,  with  the 
views  which  that  monarch  held  respecting  the  privileges  of 
husbands,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  lady’s  prayer 
for  royal  intervention  on  her  behalf  was  unheeded.  Her 
death,  however,  was  not  compassed ;  and  her  gaoler- 
husband  having  been  beheaded  for  alleged  treason  in  1540, 
she  had  the  courage  to  again  enter  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
and  by  her  second  husband  became  the  mother  of  six 
children.  She  died  in  1571. 

The  Chapel  of  the  castle  was  originally  the  parish 
church.  It  is  56  feet  long  by  19  feet  wide.  The  windows 
belong  to  the  Perpendicular  period  ;  the  walls  are  probably 
of  an  earlier  date.  Attached  to  it  on  the  south  side  is  St. 
Anne’s  Chantry.  The  monuments  are  many  and  curious. 
Under  the  arch  opening  into  the  side  chapel  are  effigies  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hungerford,  who  died  1398,  and  of  his  wife 
Joan,  who  died  1412.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  purchaser  of  the 
estate,  and  was  one  of  the  first  recorded  speakers  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  south-east  angle  of  the  chantry 
is  an  altar-tomb  to  Sir  Walter  Hungerford  (died  1596)  and 
his  son  Edward.  In  the  north-west  angle  is  an  altar-tomb, 
with  kneeling  effigies,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Shaa  (died  1613), 
daughter  of  the  ‘‘Bluebeard’’  mentioned  above.  In  the 
centre  is  a  white  marble  tomb  bearing  the  beautifully 
carved  effigies  of  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  of  Corsham  (died 
1648),  and  Margaret,  his  wife.  Reference  to  these  has  been 
made  on  page  104.  In  a  vault  beneath  the  chapel  are  a 
number  of  lead  coffins.  The  chapel  also  contains  mediaeval 
armour,  and  the  walls  of  the  chancel  are  covered  with 
coats  of  arms. 

From  the  castle  a  walk  of  some  two  miles  by  the  side  of 
the  Frome  will  lead  us  to  Freshford  station. 

FROME  AND  LONGLEAT. 

We  may  make  this  excursion  from  Bath  partly  by  rail 
and  partly  by  road,  or  we  can  confine  ourselves  entirely  to 
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the  road.  If  we  elect  to  use  the  rail  we  shall  travel  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway  to  Frome,  and  thence  we  must 
walk  or  drive  to  Longleat,  but  it  is  far  better  to  drive 
from  Bath. 

Frome 

HOTELS. — See  Introduction. 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  with  their  hours  of  Service  on 


Sundays  : — 

St.  John  the  Baptist  (Parish 
Church) — S.o,  ii.o,  and  6.30 
Christ  Church — 8.0,  11.0,  and 

6.30 


Trinity  Church — 8.0,  11.0,  and 
6.30 

St.  Mary's  Church — 8.0,  11.0, 
and  6.30 


is  13^  miles  from  Bath  by  road.  It  is  a  town  of  some 
eleven  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  built  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill. 

The  Church  is  its  chief  object  of  interest,  and  will  well 
repay  a  visit,  for  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Decorated 
churches  in  the  county.  It  probably  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Saxon  church  of  a  monastery  founded  by  St.  Aldhelm 
in  680,  and  to  which  the  town  owes  its  origin.  Between 
1852  and  1866  it  was  thoroughly  restored  and  partly 
rebuilt.  Approaching  it  from  the  West  we  notice  on  the 
front  the  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  turning 
about  when  we  have  entered  we  see  the  life-size  statues 
of  St.  Aldhelm,  the  Founder,  St.  Alban,  the  Protomartyr 
of  England,  St.  Andrew,  the  Patron  of  the  Diocese, 
and  St.  George,  the  Patron  of  England.  The  en¬ 
richment  of  the  nave  includes  medallions  which  repre¬ 
sent,  on  the  south  side,  the  Parables,  and  on  the  north 
side,  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord.  The  windows  of  the 
nave  illustrate  the  life  of  St.  John  Baptist,  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated.  The  window  of  the  bapisterv, 
formerly  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  illustrates  the  life  of 
that  saint,  while  the  pavement  illustrates  the  seven 
deadly  sins  renounced  in  Baptism,  and  the  seven  virtues  of 
the  regenerate  life.  The  transeptal  Lady  Chapel  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fine.  It  was  originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
and  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  subjects  of 
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Above  the  altar  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Holy 
Child.  The  window  of  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel  in¬ 
cludes  a  kneeling  figure  of  Bishop  Ken,  who  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard,  and  a  representation  of  the  Bishop 
entertaining  a  number  of  poor  persons  at  his  weekly  feast. 


its  windows  are  :  —  west,  Old  Testament  types  ;  north, 
the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary  prior  to  our  Lord’s  Passion, 
the  “  Mater  Amabilis  ”  :  east,  the  life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  at  the  time  of  the  Passion,  “  Mater  Dolorosa.” 
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The  Chancel  is  very  richly  decorated.  The  reredos  is 
of  Carara  marble,  and  was  sculptured  by  Forsyth.  The 
pavement  of  the  Sacrarium  is  of  inlaid  marbles.  The  east 
window  illustrates  the  Passion,  and  includes  the  figure  of 
the  Baptist  with  his  martyrdom  over,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
with  her  Death,  St.  John  the  Evangelist  with  the  cauldron 
of  oil,  and  St.  Katharine  with  the  angels  bearing  her  body. 
On  the  pulpit  are  effigies  of  eight  great  preachers — Noah, 
Moses,  Elijah,  John  the  Baptist,  Peter,  Paul,  Chrysostom, 
and  Ambrose.  The  sacristy  treasures  include  Bishop  Ken’s 
chalice,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen  on  application  to  the 
Sacristan.  The  belfry  contains  a  peal  of  eight  bells.  The 
tenor  was  cast  in  1662,  and  weighs  36  cwt. 

Passing  out  of  the  west  door  we  turn  to  the  left  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  south  door,  where  there  is  a  relief  of  Peter  and 
John  going  up  to  the  temple.  Almost  opposite  is  an 
elaborate  monument  to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  who 
held  the  living  during  the  restoration  of  the  church. 
Passing  on  to  the  east  end  of  the  church  we  come  to 
the  grave  of  Bishop  Ken,  one  of  the  seven  bishops  im- 
prisbned  in  the  Tower  by  James  II.  Over  the  grave  is  a 
curious  structure  of  iron  bars  in  the  form  of  a  coffin,  across 
which  are  laid  a  mitre  and  pastoral  staff.  An  open-worked 
stone  shrine  protects  the  whole.  Continuing  our  course 
around  tlie  church  we  arrive  at  its  most  notable  exterior 
feature — the  Via  Crucis,  or  Calvary  Steps.  The  stations 
consist  of  a  series  of  carvings  representing  incidents  in 
our  Lord’s  Passion. 

If  time  permit  there  are  woollen  factories  that  may  be 
visited  for  the  sake  of  the  curious  machinery  employed  in 
some  of  the  processes.  But,  as  a  rule,  visitors,  after  having 
seen  the  church,  will  probably  hurry  off  to — 

Longleat. 

the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  which  is  4A  miles  from 
Frome,  and  is  partly  in  Somersetshire  and  partly  in  Wilt¬ 
shire.  The  park  embraces  an  area  of  2,000  acres,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  drives  through  it  are  very  extensive.  They 
are  also  of  great  beauty,  for  the  trees  are  very  fine  and  are 
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picturesquely  distributed  over  the  rolling  surface  of  the 
grounds.  The  house  is  about  one  mile  from  the  entrance 
gates,  and  is  at  almost  the  lowest  part  of  the  park.  It  is 
“  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 


places  in  England  of  its  day.  Far  greater  purity  pervades 
its  classical  details  than  in  most  of  the  buildings  of  its  age. 
It  consists  of  three  stories,  each  ornamented  with  an  order 
— the  details  throughout  being  elegant,  though  not  rigidly 
correct.”  It  is  of  the  mixed  Italian  and  English  style  in 
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vogue  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  fronts 
are  pierced  by  numerous  large  mullioned  windows,  and  are 
adorned  with  pilasters  and  cornices,  while  on  the  roof 
are  turrets  and  colossal  statues.  The  length  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  front  is  220  feet,  and  of  the  flanks  180  feet.  On  the 
north  and  east  sides  are  the  flower  gardens,  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  ihem  are  a  sheet  of  water  and  deer  park.  The  lake 
covers  fifteen  acres.  The  stream  which  feeds  it  was  brought 
from  Horningsham,  a  hamlet  just  beyond  the  south  gate  of 
the  park,  to  work  a  mill  close  to  the  priory,  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  house,  and  this  “long  leat"  or  aqueduct  gave 
its  name  to  the  plaee.  At  the  extremity  of  the  deer  park 
is  a  point  called  Heaven’s  Gate,  noted  for  the  magnificent 
prospect  which  there  lies  before  the  spectator. 

The  park  can  be  entered  at  any  time,  and  the  house  can 
be  inspected,  except  when  many  guests  are  being  enter¬ 
tained,  but  permission  must  first  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  House-steward.  The  house  contains  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  paintings,  and  is  also  famed  for  its  literary  treasures. 

The  Priory  was  of  the  Augustinian  Order,  and  was  only 
a  small  one.  It  was  founded  in  1270.  Soon  after  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  monastery  the  property  passed,  by  purchase, 
into  the  possession  of  John  Thynne,  by  whom  the  earliest 
part  of  the  mansion  was  built,  John  of  Padua,  Surveyor  of 
Buildings  to  Henry  VIII.,  being  the  architect.  The  work 
was  subsequently  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  In  1682  the  owner  was  created 
Viscount  Weymouth.  He  was  the  college  friend  of 
Bishop  Ken,  who  found  at  Longleat  a  pleasant  asylum 
after  he  was  dispossessed  of  his  bishopric.  The  third 
Viscount  Weymouth,  who  was  created  Marquis  of  Bath, 
added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  domain. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WELLS. 

■  HOTELS. — See  Introduction. 

|;  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. — Cathedral  (Sunday  Services  n.o  and 
3.0  ;  Week-day,  10.0  ;  and  in  summer  3.0,  winter  4.0). 
St.  Cuthbert’s ,  St  Thomas ,  Wookey  Hole  (Sunday  Services, 
11.0  and  6.30),  St.  Joseph  and  Teresa  (Roman  Catholic), 
10. o  and  6.30. 

HE  city  of  Wells  is  123  miles  S.W.  of  London, 
20  miles  S.W.  of  Bath,*  20  miles  S.  of  Bristol, 
29  miles  N.E.  of  Taunton. 

On  its  western  side  are  two  railway  stations,  a 

*  The  train  service  between  Bath  and  Wells  is  in  need  of  im- 
['  provement,  as  the  journey  at  present  occupies  two  hours  by  the 
E  Somerset  and  Dorset  line,  and  a  longer  time  by  the  G.W.R.  On 
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very  short  distance  apart,  and  each  within  five  minutes’ 
walk  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  One  of  the  stations  belongs 
to  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  and  is  in  Tucker 
Street ;  the  other  is  on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Line,  and 
is  in  Priory  Road. 

The  city  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Mendips,  and  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions  into 
that  district.  At  an  early  date  many  of  its  inhabitants  were 
engaged  in  weaving.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
city  was  a  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  but 
at  no  time  has  it  been  of  much  commercial  importance. 
Nor  has  it  had  much  connection  with  the  general  history 
of  the  country.  Indeed,  the  only  national  events  not  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character  with  which  it  has  been  specially 
concerned  are  the  visit  of  Henry  VII.  as  he  was  on  his  way 
to  oppose  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  its  disastrous  occupation  by 
the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  after  their  retreat 
from  Norton  St.  Philip,  in  July,  1685.  Macaulay  says  that 
the  insurgents  “  tore  the  lead  from  the  roof  of  the  cathedral 
to  make  bullets,  and  wantonly  defaced  the  monuments  of 
the  building.  Grey  with  difficulty  preserved  the  altar  from 
the  insults  of  some  ruffians,  who  wished  to  carouse  around 
it,  by  taking  his  stand  before  it  with  his  sword  drawn.”  It 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament  from  1297  to  1867, 
when  it  was  disfranchised  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  its 
population.  At  the  census  in  1901  the  inhabitants  num¬ 
bered  only  4,849. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Freeman,  “Wells  stands  alone 
among  the  cities  of  England  proper,  as  a  city  which  exists  only 
in  and  through  its  cathedral,  whose  whole  history  is  that  of  its 
cathedral  church.  You  see  at  once  that  it  is  not  a  great  city  ; 
you  see  it  is  not  a  fortified  city.  It  is  not  an  ancient  city  like  the 
cities  of  the  Continent,  in  which  there  has  been  a  bishopric 
from  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity.  Nor  is  it  like  some 
jf  the  cities  in  our  own  country,  where  the  bishop  established 
himself  in  later  times.  When  the  diocese  of  Sherborne  was 


Saturdays,  during  the  summer  months,  brakes  meet  the  1.30  p.ro. 
train  at  Masbury,  4  miles  from  Wells  and  reached  from  Bath  in 
less  than  an  hour.  They  return  from  Wells  at  7.30.  Fare,  1/- 
single  journey,  1/6  return  journey. 
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divided  and  the  special  bishopric  of  the  Somersaetas  was 
founded,  the  bishop  planted  his  settle  at  Wells  in  a  church  as 
his  own  lordship  of  Wells.  .  .  .  The  city  of  Wells  has  grown 
around  the  bishop's  gate,  and  from  the  bishops  in  after  times 
received  the  municipal  franchise,  and  became  a  borough.” 

Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  founded,  in  704,  a  collegiate 
church  on  the  spot  on  which  the  city  of  Wells  afterwards 
arose.  The  bishopric  was  founded  in  909  by  Edward  the 
Elder,  a  son  of  King  Alfred.  In  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus,  Bishop  John  de  Villula  transferred  his  throne  from 
Wells,  which  was  then  but  a  village,  to  Bath,  the  largest 
place  in  his  diocese.  This  transfer  gave  rise  to  fierce  con¬ 
tention  between  the  monks  of  Bath  and  the  canons  of 
Wells,  and  in  the  end  it  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Robert, 
who  died  in  1165,  that  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  should  be 
styled  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  should  be  chosen  by 
delegates  from  each  church,  and  should  be  installed  both  at 
Bath  and  Wells. 

THE  CATHEDRAL. 

The  founder  of  the  present  church  was  Bishop  Robert, 
who  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1136.  His  successor,  Bishop 
Reginald  (Fitz-Jocelyn)  carried  on  the  work  by  adding  the 
three  bays  west  of  Robert's  work,  and  erecting  the  North 
Porch.  Bishop  Jocelyn  succeeded  in  1206,  and  completed 
the  nave.  Under  him,  too,  the  magnilicent  West  Front 
was  reared.  The  Cathedral  then  consisted  of  the  nave  as 
it  now  stands,  the  transepts,  and  the  first  three  bays  of 
the  choir.  Bishop  Jocelyn  died  in  1242,  and  was  buried 
before  the  high  altar,  which  then  stood  between  the  present 
pulpit  and  the  Bishop’s  throne.  A  plain  slab  with  his 
name  inscribed — Jocelyn-de-Welles,  1242 — shows  his  rest¬ 
ing-place.  His  scheme  was  completed  by  his  successors  ; 
Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  and  Thomas  of  Beckington  being 
especially  zealous  in  the  work.  The  end  was  reached 
in  1465.  Speaking  generally  the  church  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  specimen  of  Early  English  work  of  a  local  type, 
but  there  are  portions  belonging  to  the  Early  Decorated 
period,  and  others  are  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  It  is 
one  of  the  smallest  of  our  ancient  cathedrals,  but  at  the 
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same  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  also  one  of  the 
most  beautiful.  The  complete  restoration  of  the  nave, 


From  Photo  by' 
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transepts,  and  Lady  Chapel  was  begun  in  1842,  that  of  the 
choir  in  1848,  and  that  of  the  West  Front  about  21  years 
later.  The  best  point  from  which  to  get  a  first  view  of 
the  Cathedral  is  Brown’s  Gate,  or  the  Dean’s  Eye,  a 
fifteenth-century  gatehouse  in  Sadler  Street.  This  relic 
of  the  past  is  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Cathedral 
Green,  a  broad  lawn  lying  before  the  western  front  and 
part  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  West  Front 

is  150  feet  in  breadth,  and  in  its  towers  rises  to  a  height  of 
130  feet.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture, 
and  when  perfect,  displayed,  in  nine  tiers,  more  than  three 
hundred  statues,  of  which  about  half  were  either  life-size 
or  colossal.  The  lowest  tier  contained  messengers  of 
the  gospel.  These  figures  were  destroyed  by  Monmouth’s 
followers.  In  the  second  tier  are  angels  chanting  “Gloria 
in  Excelsis.”  The  third  tier  contains  groups  illustrative 
of  events  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  tiers  contain  effigies  of  kings,  queens, 
ecclesiastics,  and  other  noble  persons,  but  only  one  figure 
can  be  guessed  at  with  any  probability,  and  that  is  the 
statue  in  the  fourth  tier  nearly  over  the  north  door  in  the 
West  Front.  It  has  a  sceptre  in  one  hand  and  a  cup  in 
the  other,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  Edward  the  Martyr. 
The  sixth  tier  forms  a  cornice,  and  contains  compositions 
of  the  General  Resurrection.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
earliest  sculptural  representation  of  the  subject,  and  the 
series  deserves  very  careful  examination.  The  seventh  tier 
represents  the  nine  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy— arch¬ 
angels,  angels,  principalities,  powers,  thrones,  dominions, 
authorities,  cherubim,  and  seraphim.  The  eighth  tier  con¬ 
tains  effigies  of  the  twelve  apostles,  most  of  whom  can 
be  identified  by  their  emblems.  I  he  ninth  tier  contained 
a  figure  of  the  Saviour  with  St.  John  on  one  side  and  the 
Virgin  on  the  other.  Only  the  lower  half  of  the  figure 
now  remains.  The  sculptures  of  the  West  Front  are  said 
to  have  been  finished  in  1242. 

In  the  centre  there  is  a  double  doorway,  and  there  is 
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a  small  doorway — a  “  mouse-hole,”  says  Mr.  Freeman — to 
each  aisle.  In  a  niche  over  the  central  porch  are  mutilated 
figures  of  a  group  representing  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
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j  and  in  the  porch  is  an  effigy  of  the  Virgin  sitting  on  a 
throne  and  having  serpents  under  her  feet  and  her  Infant 
in  her  arms,  while  two  acolytes  are  offering  incense.  The 
central  lancet  windows  are  separated  by  piers  nearly  equal 
in  width  to  the  openings.  This  feature  helps  the  antiquary 
to  fix  the  precise  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  structure 
The  south-western  tower  was  built  between  1366 
and  1386,  two-thirds  of  the  cost  being  provided  by  Bishop 
;  Harewell.  It  contains  a  fine  peal  of  ten  bells,  of  which 
the  tenor  is  called  “  Harewell.”  Within  it  a  doorway  com- 
|  municates  with  the  west  walk  of  the  cloisters. 

That  part  of  the  north-western  tower  which  is  above 
the  third  row  of  statues  was  built  by  Bishop  Bubwith,  or 
i  more  correctly  by  his  executors.  His  arms  are  sculptured 
upon  its  western  front,  and  his  effigy  stands  in  a  niche. 
Within  this  tower  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Passing  now  round  the  north-west  angle,  called  “  Kill 
Canon  Corner,”  from  the  biting  blasts  which  often  there 
prevail,  we  come  to — 

The  North  Porch, 

which  was  built  by  Fitz-Jocelyn  about  1180,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  local  artists  who  built  the 
nave.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Early  period  of  Pointed 
architecture,  its  great  merit  being  its  simplicity  of  design. 
The  figures  are  less  mutilated  than  are  those  of  the  West 
Front.  The  last  statue  but  one  in  the  fifth  tier  is  that  of  a 
man  standing  in  water  and  holding  an  infant  on  each  arm. 
This  figure  is  generally  supposed  to  be  intended  for  St. 
Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  baptism,  and  is  commonly 
called  the  “the  pancake  man,”  from  the  fancied  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  waves  about  his  legs  to  the  “  cakes  ”  peculiar 
to  Shrove  Tuesday.  Among  the  sculptured  work  on  the 
capitals  of  the  banded  shafts  of  the  archway  there  are,  on 
the  eastern  side,  some  small  figures  that  most  probably 
represent  the  martyrdom  of  Edmund,  King  of  East  Anglia, 
A.n.  780.  They  embody  the  legend  that,  after  having  been 
killed  by  the  arrows  of  the  Danes,  he  was  beheaded,  and 
that  his  head  was  found  guarded  by  a  wolf. 
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To  the  left  of  the  porch  is  a  clock  dial  with  two  bells 
and  two  figures  in  fifteenth-century  armour.  These  last  are 
called."  quarter  jacks.”  They  strike  the  quarters  with  their 
battle-axes.  The  motto  of  the  clock  is  “  Ne  quid  ■pereat  " 
(“  Lest  anything  perish”).  Farther  to  the  left  is  the  famous 
bridge  or  chain-gate,  connecting  the  Cathedral  with  the 
Vicars’  Close. 

Entering — 

The  Nave, 

we  may  learn  that  it  is  192  feet  long,  82  feet  wide  (including 
the  aisles),  and  67  feet  high.  “  By  many,”  saj's  Professor 
Willis,  “  this  structure  would  be  designated  as  an  Early 
English  cathedral  ;  but  Wells  evidently  is  only  a  little  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Norman  style  ;  it  is  only  an  improved 
Norman  design,  worked  with  considerable  ornament  ;  the 
mouldings  in  particular  are  of  an  especial  richness.  The 
Early  English  style  of  architecture  (in  all  probability)  came 
from  the  French,  and  there  must  have  been  in  this  district 
a  school  of  masons  who  continued  working  with  their  own 
companions,  in  their  own  style,  long  after  the  Early  English 
style  was  introduced  and  practised  in  this  country.”  The 
nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  ten  Pointed  arches 
on  either  side.  The  capitals  of  the  piers  are  richly  orna¬ 
mented  with  grotesques,  birds,  animals,  and  foliage.  Over 
each  of  these  aisles  is  a  triforium  and  clerestory  in  one 
uniform  style  of  architecture,  with  the  groining  of  the 
ceiling  very  plain.  The  lancet  arches  over  the  triforium 
are  in  a  high  degree  characteristic  of  the  early  period  of 
the  original  work  of  the  Cathedral,  but  the  windows,  both 
of  the  aisles  and  clerestory,  were  filled  with  Perpendicular 
tracery  by  Bishop  Beckington.  In  all  the  windows  the 
mullions  are  disposed  precisely  in  the  manner  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  when  Bishop  Harewell  is 
stated  to  have  been  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  building. 

The  best  view  of  the  nave  is  obtained  from  the  gallery 
at  the  west  end,  just  beneath  the  three  lancets  which  form 
the  great  west  window,  while  the  window  is  best  seen  from 
the  entrance  to  the  choir.  The  central  lancet  contains 
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representations  of  the  legendary  and  authentic  incidents 
in  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  bears  on  one  of  its 


lights  the  date  1507.  The  glass  was  chiefly  collected  at 
Rouen  and  Cologne  by  Dean  Creyghton  (afterwards 
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Bishop)  during  his  exile  on  the  Continent  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth.  In  the  north  lancet  is  a  figure  repre¬ 
senting  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  the  south 
lancet  is  a  figure  intended  for  King  Ina,  the  founder  of 
the  first  church.  In  bygone  days  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  hymn  “Glory,  Laud  and  Honour”  to  be  sung  in  the 
small  gallery  beneath  the  window. 

O11  the  northern  side  of  the  nave,  beneath  the  ninth  arch 
from  the  entrance,  is  a  chantry  chapel  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Bishop  Bubwith,  and  wherein,  after  his  decease 
in  1424,  he  was  buried.  The  chapel  is  enclosed  by  an 
hexagonal  screen  in  compartments,  in  one  of  which  is 
the  door.  At  the  eastern  end,  where  the  altar  formerly 
stood,  are  canopied  niches,  now  mutilated,  and  at  the 
western  end  are  the  arms  of  the  See  impaling  those  of 
the  bishop’s  own  family.  Immediately  opposite  this 
chantry  is  another  very  beautiful  chantry  chapel, 
erected  by  Hugh  Sugar,  LL.D.,  treasurer  of  Wells  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  He  died  in  1489.  The  design 
is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Bubwith’s,  but  is  more  highly 
enriched.  Above  the  arches  of  the  screen  of  enclosure  is 
a  bold  and  broad  cornice,  charged  with  demi-angels  bearing 
shields  of  the  founder’s  arms  — three  sugar  loaves  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  doctor’s  cap — his  initials,  the  emblems  of 
Christ’s  passion,  and  the  arms  of  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
The  same  initials  and  arms  are  repeated  upon  the  ceiling 
of  the  chapel.  The  fan-tracery  of  the  roof  and  the  canopied 
niches  deserve  more  than  a  casual  glance.  Near  the  altar 
for  the  celebration  of  matins  was  buried  Bishop  Hazelshaw, 
who  died  in  1308.  The  marble  slab,  16  feet  long,  which 
covered  his  grave,  still  remains  near  Bishop  Bubwith’s 
chantry,  but  the  brass  with  which  it  was  inlaid  is  lost. 
There  also  remains  in  the  nave  the  slab  which  covered 
the  grave  of  Bishop  Ralph  Erghum  who  died  in  1400. 
On  it  are  incidents  of  an  episcopal  figure  and  two  shields 
with  which  it  was  inlaid.  Near  it  is  a  tombstone  for  John 
Phreas,  who  was  nominated  to  the  See  on  the  death  of 
Beckington,  but  died  before  consecration. 

The  stone  pulpit  was  erected  by  Bishop  Knight,  who  died 
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in  1547,  and  who,  according  to  Bishop  Godwyn,  “  caused  it 
to  be  built  for  his  tombe.”  Its  bears  upon  its  front  the 
arms  of  the  bishop  and  an  inscription,  which  runs  thus — 

“  Preache  .  thov  .  the  .  worde  .  Be  .  fervent  .  in  .  season  .  and 
ovt  .  of  .  season  .  reprove  .  rebvke  .  exhort  .  in  .  all  .  long 
svffering  .  &  .  doctryne.  2  Timo.” 

The  large  brass  lectern  was  the  gift  of  Dean  Creyghton, 
afterwards  Bishop,  and  is  thus  inscribed  : — “  Dr.  Robert 
Creyghton,  upon  his  returne  from  15  years  exile  with 
our  soveraigne  lord  King  Charles  II.,  made  Deane  of 
Wells  in  the  yeare  1660,  gave  this  brazen  deske  with 
God’s  holy  worde  thereon  to  the  saide  Cathedrall  Church.” 

The  Transepts. 

The  transepts  are  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the 
nave,  but  are  of  an  earlier  date,  and  therefore  of  a  plainer 
character.  In  neither  is  the  triforium  richly  ornamented, 
as  in  the  nave,  but  the  capitals  of  the  piers  are  highly 
ornate,  the  sculptures  in  the  south  transept  being  especially 
curious.  There,  on  the  front  pier  of  the  west  aisle,  is  a 
small  effigy  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  On  the  second  pier 
may  be  seen  a  sufferer  from  toothache,  a  man  extracting 
a  thorn  from  his  foot,  and  a  cobbler  following  his  occupa¬ 
tion.  On  the  third  pier  is  a  series  comprising  : — 1.  Two 
men  robbing  a  vineyard.  2.  The  owners  of  the  vineyard 
lying  in  wait,  one  armed  with  a  pitchfork  and  another  with 
a  hook.  3.  The  capture  of  one  of  the  thieves  and  his  being 
threatened  with  the  pitchfork.  4.  The  punishment  of  the 
other  thief.  On  the  front  pier  of  the  west  aisle  of  the  north 
transept  is  a  figure  of  Moses  with  the  tables  of  the  law,  and 
on  another  pier  in  the  same  transept  is  a  miniature  effigy 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Anna  the  Prophetess.  The  corbels 
on  the  east  side  of  the  transepts  bear  graceful  forms,  while 
those  on  the  west  are  grotesquely  carved.  The  total  length 
of  the  transepts  is  13 1  feet. 

In  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  north  transept  is  a 
monument  in  memory  of  Thomas  Cornish,  Precentor  of 
the  Cathedral  and  Suffragan  Bishop.  He  died  in  the 
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year  1513.  Hard  by  are  the  monuments  of  Bishops  Still 
and  Kidder.  The  former  died  in  1607.  His  effigy  is  vested 
in  the  scarlet  close  gown  of  a  Cambridge  D.D.  over  his 
rochet  and  chimere.  The  epitaph  is  by  Camden.  Bishop 
Kidder  and  his  wife  were  killed  in  bed  by  the  fall  of  a 
chimney  stack  in  the  episcopal  palace  during  a  violent  storm 
on  the  night  of  the  November  26,  1703.  Their  daughter, 
who  erected  the  monument,  is  represented  by  a  figure 
reclining  on  an  altar  and  contemplating  the  urns  supposed 
to  contain  the  ashes  of  her  parents.  The  north  transept 
also  contains  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  13th  Somersetshire  regiment  who  fell  in  the 
Zulu  War.  The  western  aisle  of  this  transept  is  divided 
into  two  chapels,  used  for  robing  by  the  priest-vicars  and 
lay-vicars.  But  the  object  which  will  probably  prove  most 
attractive  is  the  curious  clock  made  by  Peter  Lightfoot,  a 
monk  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  about  1325.  Its  dial  plate  not 
only  shows  the  time  of  day,  but  the  phases  of  the  moon  and 
the  position  of  the  planets.  The  hours  are  indicated  from 
12  at  noon  to  midnight,  and  thence  to  midday,  so  that  the 
hour  hand  makes  the  circuit  of  the  dial  but  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  dial-plate  also  bears  upon  it  a  female 
figure,  a  representation  of  the  moon  near  the  full  with 
the  motto  “  Semper  peregrat  Phoebe  (“  Phoebe  always 
wanders.”)  At  its  summit  are  the  figures  of  four  mounted 
knights  accoutred  for  a  tournament.  At  the  striking  of  the 
hours  these  revolve.  In  the  north-west  angle  of  the  transept 
is  a  figure  of  a  man  seated,  who,  at  the  quarters,  strikes 
two  small  bells  with  his  heels.  This  remarkable  clock  was 
brought  from  Glastonbury  Abbey  on  the  dissolution  of  that 
house.  The  old  works  have  been  replaced  by  new,  but 
the  former  are  carefully  preserved  in  Kensington  Museum, 
where  they  have  been  fitted  up,  and  are  kept  in  motion. 

In  the  centre  of  the  south  transept  is  a  pre-Norman  font ; 
the  most  ancient  object  in  the  cathedral.  In  the  eastern 
aisle  are  two  chapels — St.  Martin’s  to  the  south  and  St. 
Calixtus’  to  the  north.  In  the  former,  which  is  used  as 
the  Canons’  vestry,  is  a  recent  “  find,”  the  tomb  of  William 
Byconyll,  LL.D.,  Canon  of  Wells  and  Canon  of  Canterbury, 
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who  died  1448.  In  the  adjoining  chapel  is  a  monument  for 
Dean  Husee,  who  died  in  1305.  O11  the  tomb  is  his  effigy 

of  alabaster,  robed  in  his  canonical  habit,  and  the  front  of 
the  tomb  is  enriched  with  figures  representing  the  Annun¬ 
ciation  ;  the  Eternal  Father  holding  the  crucifix ;  and 
ecclesiastics  with  books.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  is 
the  canopy  of  Beckington’s  tomb  (page  142).  The  ironwork 
which  separates  the  chapel  from  the  choir  deserves  more 
than  a  mere  passing  glance.  Against  the  southern  wall 
of  the  transept  is  a  monument  of  Bishop  William  de  la 
Marchia,  who  died  in  the  year  1302.  His  effigy  is  sculp¬ 
tured  in  his  episcopal  robes,  in  the  act  of  benediction,  and 
with  his  crosier  resting  on  his  left  arm.  *  The  details  of  the 
tomb  should  be  carefully  examined,  as  many  of  them  are 
of  unusual  interest.  Near  this  is  a  brass  to  the  memory  of 
Ioanna,  Viscountess  de  Lisle,  who  died  in  1464.  Her 
husband  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  under  whom  he  served  in  France,  and  was  killed  at 
the  Battle  of  Chastillon,  1453.  I11  the  south  transept  is 

the  fine  new  window  by  Powell  &  Son,  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Bishop  Hervey,  placed  there  by  his  family.  His 
effigy  is  in  the  south  choir-aisle  (page  142).  It  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  bishops  who 
had  met  for  the  Lambeth  Conference. 

The  Central  Tower. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sides  of  this  contain  a  strong 
support  in  the  form  of  an  insulated  arch,  which  sustains  an 
inverted  arch.  These  are  united  with  the  side  piers  and 
have  spandrils,  each  perforated  with  a  circle.  The  arches, 
which  at  once  attract  the  attention,  were  not  a  part  of 
the  original  plan.  In  the  first  instance  the  tower  reached 
only  to  the  roof,  and  that  part  of  it  is  Early  English.  In 
1318  the  canons  voluntarily  surrendered  a  fifth  of  their 
income  that  it  might  be  carried  higher.  Three  stages  were 
added  to  it,  making  it  157  feet  high,  and  it  was  completed 
about  1321.  By  1337  the  settlement  of  the  work  was  so 
serious  that  in  that  year  and  the  year  following  convoca¬ 
tions  were  summoned  to  consider  what  should  be  done. 
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The  erection  of  the  arches  was  the  result  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions.  The  fan-tracery  of  the  vault  is  probably  the  work  of 
Bishop  Beckington. 

The  Choir 

is  185  feet  in  length.  It  was  completed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1848-54  it  was  carefully 
restored,  and  was  re-opened  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral 
of  Dean  Jenkyns,  who  had  largely  contributed  to  the  funds. 
Over  the  choir  screen,  which  is  of  stone,  is  the  organ.  It 
was  originally  built  in  1664  under  the  direction  of  Dean 
Creyghton,  whose  son  Robert  was  the  composer  of  anthems 
and  services  still  in  use.  It  was  repaired  by  S.  Green,  in 
1786,  enlarged  and  rebuilt  by  H.  Willis  in  1857,  and  again 
considerably  improved  by  Mr.  Willis  in  1894.  On  either 
side  of  the  choir  are  six  arches.  The  three  westernmost, 
with  the  pillars  whence  they  spring,  are  similar  in  their 
architectural  character  to  those  of  the  nave,  and  belong  to 
the  earliest  portion  of  the  Cathedral.  The  three  eastern¬ 
most  on  each  side  are  lighter  in  appearance  and  more 
elegant  in  proportion.  The  first  stall  on  the  right-hand 
side  is  appropriated  to  the  Dean,  and  is  more  ornate  than 
the  others.  The  stall  on  the  left  is  the  seat  of  the  Precentor, 
and  is  enriched  with  carvings  of  musical  instruments.  The 
stalls  are  thirty-nine  in  number.  At  the  Restoration  they 
were  removed  from  their  position  in  front  of  the  piers  to  that 
which  they  now  occupy  within  the  bays,  an  arrangement 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  width  of  the 
choir,  but  strongly  condemned  by  the  late  Mr.  Freeman. 
The  ancient  misereres  are  in  the  lower  seats.  The  throne 
is  generally  said  to  be  fifteenth-century  work  and  to  have 
been  erected  by  Bishop  Beckington,  about  1450,  but  there 
are  those  who  assign  it  to  an  earlier  date.  The  rest  of  the 
fittings  are  modern.  The  pulpit  was  carved  from  a  single 
block  of  freestone,  and  was  the  gift  of  Dean  Jenkyns  and 
his  wife,  1853.  At  the  base  are  some  heads  that  should  be 
examined.  The  window  over  the  pulpit  is  by  Clayton  and 
Bell,  and  was  erected  in  memory  of  Archdeacon  Brymer 
in  1850.  The  altar  screen,  being  unusually  low,  affords 
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such  a  view  eastward  of  the  choir,  as  is  rarely  seen  in  our 
cathedrals.  The  screen  had  become  much  defaced  when 
the  great  work  of  restoration  was  undertaken.  The  diaper 
pattern,  by  which  it  is  enriched,  was  discovered  on  a 
portion  of  the  structure  and  was  carefully  copied.  The 
three  arches  which  form  the  east  end.  of  the  choir  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  rich  tabernacle  work  and  a  window  of  un¬ 
common  design.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  very  finest 
Decorated  glass  windows  extant,  either  in  this  country  or 
on  the  Continent.  It  is  what  is  known  as  a  “Jesse  Window.” 
Its  great  defect  is  the  crowded  character  of  the  composi¬ 
tion.  The  lower  lights  contain  a  stem  of  Jesse,  terminating 
with  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  while  the  tracery  lights  are 
filled  with  a  representation  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The 
central  figure  in  the  lower  line  is  that  of  Jesse  ;  the  others 
cannot  easily  be  distinguished.  The  first  figure  in  the 
upper  line  cannot  be  identified  ;  the  others  are  Abraham, 
David,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  Solomon,  Daniel,  and  Uzziah. 
The  glass  in  the  two  adjoining  windows  also  is  that  which 
was  originally  inserted  about  1330.  That  on  the  northern 
side  contains  a  figure  of  St.  George.  His  costume  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  date  assigned  to  the  glass.  The  tracery 
lights  contain  a  continuation  of  the  Judgment  in  the  east 
window.  The  next  window  is  by  Bell,  and  contains  the 
figures  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Athanasius. 
Opposite  to  it  is  a  window  by  Willement.  Its  figures  are 
those  of  St.  Patrick,  the  first  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  ;  St. 
Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  and  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  960  ;  and  St.  Benignus,  the  immediate  successor  of 
St.  Patrick. 

The  South  Choir  Aisle 

is  of  the  same  architectural  character  as  the  choir.  Near 
the  western  end  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Bitton  or  Button, 
the  second  bishop  of  Wells  of  that  name.  He  died  in  the 
year  1274,  after  a  life  of  great  sanctity,  and  his  tomb, 
according  to  Godwin,  “  was  long  the  resort  of  the  super¬ 
stitious  for  the  cure  of  toothache.”  It  consists  of  a  marble 
incised  slab,  the  earliest  example  of  the  kind  in  England. 
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On  the  slab  is  sculptured  an  episcopal  figure  in  the  act  of 
conferring  benediction.  Angels,  with  censers,  performing 
the  service  of  acolytes,  fill  the  spandrels  of  the  niche  in 
which  the  tomb  is  placed.  Next  this  is  the  handsome 
monument  of  Lord  Hervey,  late  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 
His  recumbent  effigy,  of  Carrara  marble,  is  said  to  be  a 
wonderful  portrait  of  him.  Eastward  is  a  beautiful  monu¬ 
ment  to  Bishop  Beckington,  who  died  January  14.  1464. 
A  richly  ornamented  canopy  (now  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Calixtus)  formed  the  roof.  The  bishop  is  represented  in 
alabaster,  in  his  episcopal  robes,  upon  a  large  slab.  Beneath 
this  figure  is  the  effigy  of  an  emaciated  body,  such  as  is  not 
very  uncommon  on  tombs  of  ecclesiastics  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  To  this  tomb  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  used 
annually  to  walk  in  solemn  procession  to  pray  for  the  soul 
of  their  city’s  great  benefactor.  Farther  eastward  is  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Harewell,  the  builder,  as  we  have  said,  of 
the  south-west  tower.  He  died  in  1386.  His  effigy  in 
alabaster  represents  a  man  of  great  stature,  and  is  much 
defaced.  The  bishop’s  mitre  is  curiously  decorated.  The 
head  of  the  crosier,  generally  of  rich  workmanship,  is  gone. 
At  the  feet  of  the  effigy  are  two  hares,  in  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  bishop.  The  short  eastern  transept  into  which 
this  aisle  opens  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evan¬ 
gelist.  The  window  in  the  south  wall  was  the  gift  of  the 
students  of  the  Theological  College  and  of  Canon  Pinder, 
the  first  Principal  of  that  institution.  The  figures  are  those 
of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  John.  Beneath 
the  window  is  the  altar  tomb  of  Dean  Gunthorpe,  who 
rebuilt  the  Deanery.  He  died  in  the  year  1498.  In  the 
centre  of  the  chapel  is  a  beautiful  coped  monument,  with 
a  floriated  cross,  of  Dean  Jenkyns  and  his  wife,  the  former 
dying  in  1854  and  the  latter  in  1857.  Between  the  chapel 
and  the  retro-choir  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Drokensford,  who 
was  keeper  of  the  king’s  wardrobe  and  privy-seal,  and 
under-treasurer  of  the  royal  exchequer.  During  his  epis¬ 
copate  it  is  probable  that  the  choir  and  Lady  Chapel  were 
completed.  He  died  in  1329. 
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The  Retro-Choir, 

or  "  Procession  Aisle,”  is  remarkable  for  the  arrangement 
of  its  piers  and  clustered  columns,  and  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  it  unites  the  Lady  Chapel  with  the  choir. 
In  all  other  English  cathedrals  the  piers  of  the  procession 
aisle  are  in  a  line  with  those  of  the  choir.  Here  may  be 
seen  fine  brasses  in  memory  of  Dean  Goodenough  (died 
1845),  Bishop  Bagot  (died  1854),  and  Canon  H.  W.  Barnard 
i  (died  1855).  Near  the  south  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is  an 
elegant  specimen  of  monumental  architecture,  but  to  whose 
memory  it  was  erected  is  now  unknown.  Eastward  of  St. 
John’s  Chapel  is  St.  Catherine’s  Chapel.  Under  its  east 
window  is  a  sitting  figure,  by  Chantrey,  of  John  Phelips, 
Esq.,  of  Montacute,  who  died  in  1837.  In  the  south-east 
corner  is  the  effigy  of  Bishop  Dudoc,  who  died  in  1060. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cathedral  is  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel,  containing  two  effigies  of  early  bishops,  and  in 
the  adjoining  transept,  which  forms  the  Chapel  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  are  other  interesting  memorials.  At  the 
east  end  is  a  mutilated  altar-tomb,  with  a  recumbent  figure 
of  a  priest  in  his  canonicals,  said  to  be  in  memory  of  Dean 
Forest,  who  died  in  1446.  Near  this  is  the  massive  marble 
tomb  and  effigy  of  Bishop  Robert  Creyghton,  to  whom 
references  have  been  made  on  pages  135  and  137.  He  died 
in  1672,  at  the  age  of  78.  Under  a  canopy  is  an  effig}'  of 
John  de  Milton,  Chancellor  of  Wells,  who  died  in  1337. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  is  an  altar-tomb  erected  in 
memory  of  Bishop  Gilbert  Berkeley,  who  died  in  the 
year  1581.  He  was  very  rich,  but,  adds  Sir  John  Harring¬ 
ton,  “  neither  church  nor  the  poor  were  the  better  for  it.'1 
The  inscription  on  the  face  of  the  slab  may  be  thus 
rendered  : — 

“  Behold  thy  soul,  Gilbert  Barkley,  now  safe,  having 
bursts  its  bonds  in  the  beginning  of  November,  speaks  in 
the  sky  above.  These  things  give  the  year  of  thy  salvation.” 

While  that  on  the  edge  of  the  slab  may  be  translated 
thus  : — 

“  I  have  lived,  ye  see  my  reward  ;  I,  who  am  returning, 
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have  shone  in  discharging  as  well  as  I  could  the  office  of 
bishop  for  thrice  seven  years.”  • 

The  Ladye  Chapel 

was  completed  previous  to  the  year  1326.  Professor  Wilhs 


speaks  of  it  as  “  a  most  original  and  unique  piece  of  archi¬ 
tecture,”  and  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  “  Cathedral  Church  of 
Wells,”  speaks  of  its  “  exquisite  beauty.”  "  With  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  Lady  Chapel,”  he  says,  “  every  one 
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is  familiar ;  but  every  one  may  not  have  remarked  how 
distinct  it  is  from  the  rest  of  the  church.  Unlike  any  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  church,  it  could  stand  perfectly 
well  by  itsfelf  as  a  detached  building.  As  it  is,  it  gives  an 
apsidal  form  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  church,  but  it  is 
much  more  than  an  apse ;  and  is,  in  fact,  octagon,  no  less 
than  the  Chapter-house,  and  to  this  form  it  owes  much 
of  its  beauty.”  Among  the  other  features  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  sculpture  on  the  capitals,  and  the 
bosses  (especially  the  representations  of  the  acanthus  leaf), 
the  vaulted  roof,  the  reredos  (which  is  believed  to  have 
been  originally  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir),  and  the 
five  windows  which  fill  the  apse.  The  stained  glass  in 
these  windows  is  coeval  with  the  ancient  glass  in  the 
windows  in  the  choir. 

The  North  Choir  Aisle. 

Against  the  south  wall  of  this  aisle,  between  the  second 
and  third  pillars  from  the  east,  is  an  effigy,  with  Early 
English  foliage  and  details,  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Bishop  Giso,  who  died  in  1068.  A  little  farther  westward 
is  a  defaced  monument  generally  ascribed  to  Bishop 
Ralph  of  Shrewsbury,  who  died  in  1363.  It  originally 
stood  within  the  choir,  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  but  was 
removed  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  because,  says 
Leland,  “it  obstructed  the  priests  in  their  administrations.” 
This  bishop  was  the  founder  of  the  Vicars’  Close,  and  he 
surrounded  the  palace  with  a  moat.  The  second  window 
in  this  aisle,  counting  from  the  west,  was  filled  with  stained 
glass  in  1885  in  memory  of  Bishop  Ken,  that  year  being 
the  bicentenary  of  his  consecration  to  the  See.  A  figure  of 
the  Bishop  occupies  the  central  panel.  Over  his  head  are 
the  words,  “  All  glory  be  to  God,”  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  as  the  superscription  of  every  letter.  At  his 
feet  is  the  text  which  formed  his  rule  of  life — “Et  tu  quaeris 
tibi  grandia  ?  Noli  quasrere”  (“And  seekest  thou  great 
things  for  thyself?  Seek  them  not” — Jeremiah  xlv.  5). 
Under  the  central  panel  are  the  arms  of  the  Ken  family 
impaled  with  those  of  the  diocese,  and  the  motto  “  Pastor 
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bonus  dat  animam  pro  ovibus”  (“  The  good  shepherd  giveth 
his  life  for  the  sheep" — John  x.  n).  Above  the  central 
panel  are  the  figures  of  St.  Andrew  (the  patron  saint  of  the 
diocese),  David  (as  representing  the  bishop’s  work  as  a 
hymn  writer),  and  Daniel  (the  subject  of  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  sermons).  The  subjects  in  the  side  panels  are 
St.  Paul  teaching  Timothy  (in  allusion  to  Ken’s  authorship 
of  a  “Manual  for  Winchester  Scholars”  and  an  “  Exposition 
of  the  Church  Catechism  ”),  Christ’s  charge  to  St.  Peter,  St. 
Paul  before  Agrippa  (in  allusion  to  the  bishop’s  protest  in 
the  council  chamber  of  King  James  II.),  St.  Peter  in  prison 
(as  parallel  to  Ken’s  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  by  James 
II.),  and  the  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns.  The  former  is 
represented  by  men  singing  the  canticle,  “  Benedicite, 
omnia  opera,"  while  on  their  way  to  their  work  at  the  break 
of  day,  and  the  latter  by  a  priest  and  choristers  chanting 
“  Nunc  Dimittis."  Near  this  window  is  a  low  door  opening 
to  an  arcade,  lighted  by  three  small  windows,  leading  to — 

The  Under-Croft  of  the  Chapter-House. 

In  the  passage  is  a  holy  water  stoup,  in  which  is  a  sculp¬ 
tured  figure  of  a  dog  gnawing  a  bone.  The  under-croft  is 
an  arched  room,  of  which  the  ground  plan  is  octagonal. 
Its  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  pavement  of  the  north  choir 
aisle.  An  octagonal  pier,  around  which  are  circular  shafts, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment.  From  these  shafts 
the  ribs  take  their  spring  and  centre  in  eight  other  pillars 
of  a  massive  character,  and  from  them  the  arches  are 
carried  to  small  shafts  connected  with  the  outer  walls  of 
the  edifice.  This  arrangement  of  the  pillars  produces  a 
great  variety  of  perspective  and  a  pleasing  degree  of 
intricacy  in  the  view  from  any  part  of  the  room.  In  this 
interesting  apartment  is  a  curious  old  chest  of  oak,  strongly 
bound  with  iron,  of  the  date  of  1320,  and  various  other 
antiquities.  The  entrance  door  to  the  croft  is  covered 
with  excellent  mediaeval  iron  work. 

The  Chapter-House 

is  approached  from  the  north  transept  by  a  noble  flight 
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of  stone  steps,  lighted  by  two  geometrical  windows.  On 
the  corbels  of  the  first  vaulting  shafts  on  either  side  are 
effigies,  of  a  monk  and  a  man  trampling  upon  serpents. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  room  are  double  arches  or  door¬ 
ways.  The  inner  one  was  probably  always  open.  In  the 
vaulting  is  a  very  curious  boss  composed  of  four  bearded 
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faces.  The  Chapter-house  was  built  between  1293  and 
1302  by  “the  contributions  of  well-disposed  people,”  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
kingdom  more  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  octangular  upon 
the  plan,  and  is  about  53  feet  in  diameter.  As  in  the 
under-croft  there  is  a  central  octagonal  pier  to  which 
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slender  cylindrical  shafts  are  attached.  From  these  the 
ribs  of  the  vaulting  take  their  spring.  Other  ribs  proceed 
from  pillars  situated  at  the  angles  between  the  windows. 
The  windows  are  tilled  with  fine  geometrical  tracery,  and 
are  surrounded  with  mouldings  adorned  with  the  “  hawk’s 
bell  ” — a  characteristic  enrichment  of  Early  Decorated 
architecture.  Under  the  windows  the  plinth  or  base  of 
the  outer  walls  is  disposed  in  a  continued  seat  appropriated 
to  a  series  of  fifty-one  stalls,  respectively  belonging  to  the 
dean  and  prebendaries  of  the  Cathedral  who  constitute 
the  chapter  of  the  bishop.  The  stone  canopies  of  the 
stalls  are  enriched  with  crockets  and  finials.  At  the  springs 
of  the  arches  are  the  heads  of  kings,  bishops,  monks, 
ladies,  and  jesters,  and  at  the  angles  are  sculptured 
grotesques.  The  whole  height  of  this  beautiful  room 
is  more  than  forty  feet.  Its  floor  is  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  pavement  in  the  northern  aisle. 

The  staircase,  after  being  turned  eastward  towards  the 
Chapter-house,  is  continued  up  to  the  still  higher  level  of 
the  glazed  loft  or  bridge  of  communication  with  the 
Vicars’  Close.  The  bridge  passes  over  the  Chain-gate, 
and  was  built  by  Bishop  Beckington  in  1459,  in  order  that 
the  vicars  might  conveniently  pass  from  their  college  to 
the  Cathedral.  The  other  end  of  the  bridge  is  in  the 
common  hall  of  the  college. 

The  Vicars’  Close  or  College 

encloses  a  spacious  courtyard.  At  the  southern  end  of  the 
court  is  a  dining-hall,  with  a  buttery  and  other  conveni¬ 
ences  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  the  college.  The  entrance 
into  the  close  is  on  the  south  side.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  court  is  a  chapel  with  a  small  library  over  it.  Between 
these  two  buildings  are  twenty-eight  dwelling-houses  ranged 
on  either  side  of  the  court.  It  owes  its  institution  to  Walter 
de  Hull,  archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  one  of  the  canons  of 
Wells,  who  granted  messuages  and  land  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  residence  for  thirteen  chantry  priests,  who 
officiated  in  the  Cathedral.  In  1348  Bishop  Ralph  of 
Shrewsbury  improved  the  original  plan  b)’  erecting  a  new 
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college  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  vicars  and 
choristers,  adding  considerably  at  the  same  time  to  its 
[  endowments.  The  oldest  portions  of  the  existing  buildings 
are  those  which  were  then  erected.  The  houses  originally 
consisted  of  two-roomed  dwellings,  and  one  has  been 
restored  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  erected  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  vicars  choral  were  first  appointed 
by  Bishop  Joceline  de  Wells,  in  1237,  who  ordained  one  to 
every  canon  or  prebendary,  to  supply  their  turns  in  chant¬ 
ing  and  celebrating  divine  service.  The  Common  Hall 
contains  a  picture  representing  the  vicars  kneeling  before 
Bishop  Ralph,  and  addressing  him  in  that  humble  posture. 

Hard  by,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral  Green,  is — 

The  Deanery, 

“a  fine  house  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  its  own  gate¬ 
house  and  wall  of  defence,  and  still  nearly  a  perfect 
specimen  of  a  nobleman  and  gentleman’s  house  of  that 
date.”  It  is  the  work,  as  has  already  been  said,  of  Dean 
Gunthorpe,  1472-1498.  The  principal  apartments  are  on 
the  north  front,  which  is  very  rich  and  picturesque.  On 
the  bay  windows  and  oriels  are  the  badges  of  the  Dean 
and  Edward  IV.,  the  one  being  a  gun  and  the  other  a  rose 
upon  a  sun.  The  Dining  Room  and  Drawing  Room  are 
handsome  apartments  facing  the  Cathedral  Green.  It  was 
at  this  house  that  Henry  VII.  was  entertained  while  on  his 
march  in  1497,  against  Perkin  Warbeck,  as  the  Bishop’s 
Palace  was  then  unoccupied. 

Unless  the  visitor  has  entered  the  city  from  Shepton 
Mallet  he  will  be  well  advised,  after  having  inspected 
the  Chain-gate,  the  Vicars’  Close,  and  the  Deanery,  to 
proceed  to  the  eastward  of  the  church  and  to  follow  the 
Shepton  Mallet  Road  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
get  a  magnificent 

View  of  the  Cathedral. 

“I  have  seen,”  says  Mr.  Freeman,  “many  fine  churches 
both  in  our  own  country  and  abroad,  many  of  them,  of 
course,  on  a  scale  which  might  seem  to  put  Wells  out  of 
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the  comparison.  But  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  know  of  no 
architectural  group  which  surpasses  the  harmony  and 
variety  of  our  own  Cathedral,  as  seen  by  the  traveller  as  he 
first  enters  the  city  from  Shepton  Mallet.” 

The  Cloisters. 

The  so-called  cloisters  are  merely  ornamental  walks 
round  the  cemetery  and  not  true  monastic  cloisters,  because 
the  canons  of  Wells,  not  being  monks,  did  not  require 
such.  They  are  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Cathedral. 
They  cover  a  larger  area  than  those  of  other  cathedrals, 
and  have  only  three  walks  instead  of  the  customary  four. 
They  were  chiefly  the  work  of  Bishop  Bubwith,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  diocese  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and 
VI.,  and,  according  to  Leland,  made  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  cloister,  with  a  little  chapel  beneath  and 
a  great  library  over  it,  having  twenty-five  windows  on  each 
side.  One  of  the  treasures  of  the  library  is  a  beautiful 
pastoral  staff,  presumably  that  of  Bishop  Savaricus  (1192- 
1205).  It  was  found  in  the  precincts  about  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  head  is  of  Limoges  enamel.  It  bears  a  deli¬ 
cately  executed  representation  of  St.  Michael  vanquishing 
the  dragon,  and  is  studded  with  turquoises  and  other 
precious  stones.  In  this  eastern  walk  is  a  lavatory  worthy 
of  notice.  The  western  side  of  the  cloister  was  erected  at 
the  expense  of  Bishop  Beckington,  together  with  “  a  goodly 
school,”  the  schoolmaster’s  lodgings,  and  an  exchequer  over 
it.  The  same  prelate  also  began  to  build  the  southern  side. 
This  was  finished  by  Thomas  Henry,  who  was  treasurer  of 
Wells  and  archdeacon  of  Cornwall,  the  style  of  the  original 
work  being  strictly  followed.  The  grotesque  bosses  in  the 
roof  in  this  portion  should  be  remarked  by  the  visitor. 
The  tablets  on  the  walls  of  the  cloisters  were  removed 
from  the  Cathedral  when  it  was  restored.  The  area  en¬ 
closed  by  the  cloisters  is  called  the  Palm  Churchyard, 
and  received  its  distinctive  name  from  the  presence  of  a 
yew-tree  which  supplied  foliage  for  “  Palm  Sunday.” 

The  south  door  of  the  cloister  leads  to — 
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The  Bishop’s  Palace, 

which  is  also  leached  from  the  city  by  the  Gate-house,  or 
Palace  Eye,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Market-place,  and  was 
originally  built  by  Bishop  Joceline,  1205-1244  ;  and,  although 
there  have  been  extensive  alterations  and  repairs  during  the 
I  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  his  time,  the  greater  part 
is  his  work.  When  it  left  his  hands  it  formed  a  quadrangle, 
but  only  three  sides  now  remain.  It  is  surrounded  by  an 
embattled  wall  and  moat,  the  work  of  Bishop  Ralph  of 
i  Shrewsbury.  Tradition  says  that  these  defences  were 
undertaken  as  a  precaution  against  the  monks  of  Bath,  who 
had  threatened  the  life  of  the  bishop.  Bishop  Ralph  also 
built  the  Gate-house  now  used  as  a  lodge,  and  from  which 
a  drawbridge,  with  chains  still  attached,  spans  the  moat. 
The  moat  is  fed  from  St.  Andrew’s  Well,  which  rises 
within  the  palace  grounds,  and  is  the  chief  of  the  springs 
to  which  the  city  owes  its  name.  The  entrance  hall  of 
the  palace  is  part  of  a  vaulted  under-croft.  It  is  80  feet 
long  and  14  feet  wide,  and  contains  a  fireplace  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  put  in  by  Bishop  Oliver  King. 

Another  portion  of  the  substructure  has  been  converted 
into  a  Dining  Room,  which  opens  into  a  Conservatory. 
The  upper  floor,  on  which  are  the  chief  apartments,  is 
approached  by  a  rich  Jacobean  staircase.  Along  the 
whole  length  of  the  western  side  of  this  floor  is  a  gallery 
measuring  84  feet  from  end  to  end,  and  lighted  by  the 
original  windows  dating  from  about  1230.  Among  the 
portraits  which  it  contains  are  Wolsey  in  his  Cardinal’s 
robe,  and  Bishops  Laud,  Still,  Creyghton,  Ken,  Kidder, 
and  Hervey.  Communicating  with  this  fine  room  are  the 
Drawing  Room  and  the  Library. 

The  Bishop’s  Chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  south  wing  of  Joceline’s  building,  am"  may 
be  entered  from  the  palace  or  from  the  quadrangle.  It  was 
erected  by  Bishop  Burnell,  1275-1292,  and  is  a  choice  exam¬ 
ple  of  Decorated  work.  It  is  52  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide. 
At  its  south-west  angle  is  the  Great  Hall,  115  feet  in  length 
and  60  feet  in  width.  This  also  was  the  work  of  Bishop 
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Burnell,  and  was  of  unusual  magnificence.  In  it  was  held 
the  mock  trial  of  Whiting,  the  last  abbot  of  Glastonbury 
(page  171).  It  was  much  injured  at  the  Reformation  and 
during  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  now  a  ruin.  The 
pleasure  grounds  have  been  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and 
command  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  the 
surrounding  country.  They  contain  a  Well-house,  built  by 
Bishop  Beckington  to  supply  the  city  with  water. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south-west  is  the  Bishop’s 
Barn,  probably  erected  by  Bishop  Bubwith  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

From  the  palace  we  pass  to — 

The  Market-Place. 

The  houses  on  the  north  side  and  the  two  gate-houses— one 
called  the  Penniless  Porch,  the  other  the  Bishop’s  or 
the  Palace  Eye  —  were  built  by  Bishop  Beckington. 
The  former  of  the  stately  structures  is  in  the  north-east 
corner,  and  probably  owes  its  popular  name  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  alms  which  took  place  there.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  the  Well-house  which  the  good  Beckington 
built  in  the  palace  grounds  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens, 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  object  for  which  that  was  erected, 
he  caused  a  conduit  to  be  constructed  in  the  Market-place, 
to  which  the  water  was  conveyed  in  leaden  pipes  from  the 
Well-house.  The  right  to  the  water  was  given  by  him  to 
the  citizens  “  for  ever,”  and  a  copy  of  the  “  grant  ”  may  be 
seen  on  a  brass-plate  on  a  house  on  the  south  side.  His 
conduit  was  removed  many  years  ago.  That  which  is  now 
there  is  comparatively  modern.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Market-place  are  the  chief  Post  Office  and  the  Market- 
house,  built  in  1836.  On  the  south  side  is  the  Town 
Hall,  built  in  1799.  The  Council  Chamber  is  a  handsome 
room,  and  contains  portraits  of  Charles  II.,  James  II., 
Bishop  Law,  Chancellor  Law,  Bishop  Hooper,  Bishop  Mews, 
and  Bishop  Lord  Hervey,  who  died  in  1894.  Bishop  Mews 
is  said  to  have  taken  command  of  the  royal  artillerj'  at  the 
Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  1685.  In  a  corner  of  his  portrait 
is  the  following  inscription:  “Vera  effigies  Petri  Mews, 
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Winton,  Ep.,  qui  pugnavit  et  oravit  pro  pace  Regni  et 
Ecclesiae  ”  (“  The  true  likeness  of  Peter  Mews,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  fought  and  prayed  for  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  the  Church  ”). 

Among  other  treasures  displayed  are  a  facsimile  of  King 
John’s  Charter  to  Wells,  a  letter  from  King  Charles  asking 
for  a  loan  of  £ 500 ,  with  a  receipt  for  ^100  and  two  hundred 
pairs  of  shoes  for  the  army  of  the  king,  a  writ  for  levying 
ship-money,  Bishop  Beckington’s  “grant”  of  water  to  the 
city,  and  busts  of  that  bishop  and  of  Bishop  Still. 

At  No.  10,  Market-place,  is  the  photographic  establish¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Phillips,  from  whose  studio  came 
several  of  the  photographs  reproduced  in  these  pages.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  a  unique  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
statuary  and  detail  of  the  West  Front  of  the  cathedral, 
taken  from  the  scaffolding  during  the  restoration  of  1870- 
73- 

Not  far  from  the  Market-place  there  stands  at  the  West 
End  of  High  Street, 

ST.  CUTHBERT'S  CHURCH. 

Next  to  the  Cathedral  and  the  buildings  connected  with 
it,  this  is  the  most  noteworthy  object  in  the  city  (seep.  127). 
The  handsome  south  porch,  the  tall  buttresses  reaching  to 
the  panelled  parapet,  the  fine  range  of  windows,  and,  above 
all,  the  tower,  are  the  most  notable  features  of  its  exterior. 
The  tower  is  its  especial  glory,  and  holds  the  second 
place  among  the  towers  of  Somersetshire,  it  being  only 
excelled  by  that  at  Wrington.  It  is  in  one  stage,  is  pierced 
by  enormous  windows,  is  flanked  by  double  buttresses,  and 
has  equal  pinnacled  turrets  at  the  angles.  It  is  not  the 
original  tower.  That  is  said  to  have  fallen  about  1560. 
When  the  new  tower  was  erected — that  which  we  now 
admire — the  church  was  thoroughly  overhauled  and  much 
altered.  This  accounts  for  the  Perpendicular  work  which 
we  see  about  it.  The  main  portion  of  the  sacred  edifice 
dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  church  then  built 
was  reared  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  building.  Parts  of  it 
are  therefore  of  the  same  period  as  the  nave  of  the 
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Cathedral.  The  chancel,  however,  was  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  although  it  has 
undergone  much  alteration  the  late  Decorated  work  has 
not  all  been  destroyed.  The  clerestory  windows  were 
added  in  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  erection  of  the 
new  tower.  The  timber  roof  is  beautifully  carved.  The 
intersections  of  the  numerous  compartments  into  which 
it  is  divided  are  enriched  with  bosses,  leaves,  orbs,  and 
rosettes,  while,  at  intervals,  there  are  demi-angels  with 
open  books.  The  Corporation  seats  are  formed  of  part  of 
a  screen  brought  from  Glastonbury.  The  reredos  of  the 
high  altar  is  modern.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  Freemasons 
of  the  Province  of  Somerset,  and  was  executed  by  Forsyth 
of  London.  The  effigies  in  the  canopied  niches  are  those 
of  St.  Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of  the  diocese,  and  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church.  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  in 
the  north  transept  contains  a  mutilated  reredos  which  was 
discovered  under  plaster  at  the  restoration  in  1848.  The 
chapel  adjoining  the  transept  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  In  the  south  transept  a  chantry  was  founded 
in  1402  by  Thomas  Tanner  of  Wells.  In  it  there  was 
placed  by  the  Corporation  in  1470,  at  a  cost  of  ^40,  a  Jesse 
reredos,  representing,  in  a  series  of  statues,  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  mutilated  at  the  Reformation, 
and  was  hidden  by  plaster  until  the  restoration  in  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  The  sculptures  were  then 
removed  to  the  exchequer  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
The  east  window  in  the  south  transept  is  in  the  Decorated 
style.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  by  Wailes,  and 
contains  a  representation  of  the  Ascension.  The  west 
window  of  the  nave  was  filled  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  and  has 
Baptism  for  its  subject.  The  chief  of  the  monuments  is 
that  of  Henry  Llewellyn,  the  founder  of  the  Widows’  Alms¬ 
houses. 

At  No.  29,  High  Street,  is  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Dawkes 
and  Partridge,  to  whom  the  publishers  are  also  indebted 
for  the  use  of  some  of  their  fine  views  of  Wells  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Permanent  platinotype  pictures  are  a 
speciality  with  Messrs.  Dawkes  and  Partridge. 
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If  the  visitor  has  the  time  at  his  disposal  he  may  visit  (i) 
St.  Thomas’s  Church,  in  a  street  of  the  same  name.  It 
was  built  in  1856-7  in  memory  of  Dean  Jenkyns,  by  his 
widow.  It  is  in  the  Decorated  style  and  consists  of  nave, 
with  aisles,  chancel,  and  spires  and  pinnacled  western 
tower,  and  contains  some  very  fine  stained  glass,  the  gift  of 
Balliol  College.  (2)  Bishop  Bubwith’s  Almshouses, 
founded  after  the  bishop’s  death  in  1424  and  enlarged  by 
bequest  from  Bishop  Still,  who  died  in  1607  Originally 
there  was  a  large  hall  with  cells  on  either  side,  and  a 
chapel  at  the  east  end  open  to  the  hall,  so  that  the  inmates 
could  take  part  in  the  service  without  leaving  their  rooms  ; 
this  was  restored  by  Bishop  Bagot.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
hall  built  by  Bishop  Bubwith’s  executors  for  the  use  of  the 
citizens.  It  was  their  ancient  guildhall,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  used  by  the  trustees  of  the  almshouses  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  the  business  connected  with  their  trust;  since 
the  erection  of  the  Town  Hall,  however,  it  has  been  no 
longer  required  for  that  purpose,  and  is  now  used  as  an 
hospital.  It  contains  an  interesting  treasure  box  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  There  are  several  other  charities  in 
Wells.  Bishop  Still’s  Almshouses,  founded  in  1607  for 
the  benefit  of  six  poor  men,  adjoin  Bubwith’s,  and  adjoin- 
ing  Still’s  are  Walter  Bricke's  founded  in  1637.  Then 
there  are  Llewellyn's,  founded  in  1614,  and  Charles’s, 
founded  in  1824,  for  twelve  and  two  old  women.  (3)  The 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  attached  to  a  convent  of 
Carmelite  nuns,  in  Chamberlain  Street.  It  was  built  on  the 
lines  of  a  small  wayside  chapel  in  Norfolk.  (4)  Tor  Hill, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  It  may  be  approached  by  a 
shady  walk  by  the  side  of  a  moat.  It  affords  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  east  side  of  the  Cathedral,  the  Lady  Chapel, 
the  Chapter-house,  and  the  Palace.  The  prospect  from  it 
also  includes  Glastonbury  Tor,  the  Quantocks,  the  Poldens, 
the  hills  near  Montacute,  and  the  Hood  Monument. 

The  Recreation  Grounds  of  Wells,  which  were  laid 
out  in  1888  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ^2,000,  comprise  some  six 
acres,  situated  close  to  the  Bishop’s  Palace. 

Wells  owes  much  of  its  attractiveness  and  healthfulness 
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to  its  situation  on  a  gravelly  bed  at  the  south-eastern  foot 
of  the  picturesque  Mendip  Hills,  a  range  about  twenty 
miles  long  and  from  three  to  six  miles  broad,  running 
north-west  to  the  coast,  and  terminating  near  Weston- 
super-Mare.  This  “  Forest  of  Mendip,’  as  it  was  anciently 
called,  used  to  be  extensively  worked  for  lead,  and  at 
Priddy,  five  miles  north-west  of  Wells,  “works  are  still 
carried  on  for  smelting  the  refuse  from  the  ancient  ore 
washings.”  The  See  of  Wells  has  drawn  thousands  of 
pounds  in  times  past  from  its  “  Lord’s  share,”  or  tithe 
charge,  in  these  mines.  Owing  to  the  formation  of  the 
hills  (limestone  and  old  red  sandstone),  many  of  the 
features  of  the  Derbyshire  Hills — the  caverns,  under¬ 
ground  streams,  &c. — exist  in  the  Mendips.  The  old 
mines  therefore  were  necessarily  confined  to  a  limited 
depth,  which  seldom  exceeded  sixty  feet.  The  refuse  or 
slag  of  the  old  mines  lay  unnoticed  for  ages  round  Priddy 
Pool  (where,  from  the  supply  of  water,  much  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  was  brought),  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  fifty  years 
that  they  have  been  utilised.  The  Mining  Laws  of  the 
Forest  are  very  quaint  reading,  detailing  how  that  King 
Edward  IV  having  commanded  Lord  Choke,  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  to  go  down  to  Somerset  and  sit  in  peace  and 
concord  concerning  Mendip,  “  the  said  Lord  Choke  sat 
upon  Mendip,  on  a  place  commonly  called  Forge;"  and 
the  lords  and  commoners  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand 
having  assembled,  he  did  put  it  to  them  “  how  they  would 
be  ordered,”  and  having  received  their  answers,  did  there¬ 
upon  ratify  old  customs  and  enact  divers  new  things 
relating  to  the  “  old  antient  occupation  of  miners  in  and 
upon  Mendip,  being  one  of  the  four  staples  of  England 
which  have  been  exercised,  used,  &c.,  from  the  time 
whereof  no  man  living  hath  not  memory,”  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GLASTONBURY. 


HOTELS. — See  Introduction. 


PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  with 
days  : — 

St.  John  the  Baptist's  Church 
— n.o  and  6.30. 

St.  Benedict’s  Church — 11.0 
and  6.30. 

Congregational — 11.0  and  6.30. 


their  hours  of  service  on  Sun- 

Wesleyan — 11.0  and  6.30. 
Primitive  Methodist — 11.0  and 
6.30. 

Salvation  Army — n.oand  6.30 


HAVING  examined  the  treasures  of  Wells,  our 
thoughts  naturally  turn  to  those  of  Glaston¬ 
bury.  How  shall  we  get  there  ?  By  road  or 
by  rail  ?  If  by  road,  there  are  two  routes  open 
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to  us,  and  therefore  we  can  go  by  one  and  return  by  the 
other.  The  most  direct  road  is  but  six  miles  long  and 
is  over  East  Sedgemoor,  along  a  causeway,  of  which  the 
foundations  consist  of  broken  pillars,  and  statues,  and 
delicate  tabernacle  work,  and  other  masonry  from  the 
Abbey  whose  ruins  we  are  about  to  visit.  About  half¬ 
way  on  this  route  is  the  village  of  Coxley,  near  which, 
on  a  clear  day,  may  be  obtained  a  sight  of  Alfred’s 
Tower,  far  away  to  the  South-east  by  Stourhead.  The 
other  road  is  that  along  which  the  old  Pilgrims  tramped, 
and  is  steeper  and  more  hilly.  If  we  travel  by  rail  the 
journey  will  occupy  but  a  very  few  minutes,  for  the  line 
which  connects  Wells  and  Glastonbury — the  Somerset  and 
Dorset  —  is  only  six  miles  long.  But  whatever  means 
of  transport  we  adopt,  we  will  make  our  way  to  the 
Market-place,  an  area  at  the  junction  of  the  four  chief 
streets  of  the  little  town,  and  thence  begin  our  work  of 
exploration.  The  streets  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
lie  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points.  That  running 
North  is  Northi.oad  Street  ;  South,  Magdalene  Street  ; 
East,  High  Street,  and  that  to  the  West,  St.  Benedict 
Street. 

Glastonbury  is  a  municipal  borough  and  market  town 
131  miles  from  London  by  the  South-Western  Railway,  41 
miles  from  Bristol  via  Highbridge,  or  only  35^  via  Cheddar 
and  Wells,  and  18  miles  from  Bridgwater.  (The  road 
to  Bridgwater  is  over  the  Poldcn  Hills,  and  no  cyclist 
visitor  to  Glastonbury  should  miss  taking  it.  The  surface 
is  good,  the  gradients  are  easy,  and  the  views  charming.) 
In  the  far  distant  past  Glastonbury  was  aij  island  in  the 
overflowing  waters  of  the  River  Brue.  The  stream,  con¬ 
fined  to  its  channel,  now  flows  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  the  surrounding  marsh-lands  have  long  been 
converted  into  rich  pastures.  The  name  of  the  town 
is  derived  from  its  Anglo-Saxon  appellation — Glaestingaby- 
rig — the  syllable  glas  being  the  old  British  word  for  “  blue  ’’ 
or  “green.”  And  probably  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if 
we  assume  that  the  earliest  name  of  the  site,  a  name  more 
ancient  than  that  which  our  Saxon  forefathers  have  handed 
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down  to  us,  was  the  British  equivalent  of  “  green  island.  ’ 
The  Britons  also  knew  that  spot  as  Avalon,  the  Apple 
Tree  Isle — 

“  Deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns, 

And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea.” 

In  course  of  time,  it  became  the  “mystic  isle  of  Avalon,” 
to  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  conveyed  the  “  Holy 
Grayle,”  where  he  had  founded  the  first  Christian  Church, 
and  where  King  Arthur  slept  in  fairy  bower.  Around 
the  Abbey,  which  arose  on  the  traditionary  site  of  St. 
Joseph’s  primitive  church,  there  grew  up  the  town  of 
Glastonbury.  Its  population  is  now  about  4,000.  The 
railway  has  increased  its  trade  and  arrested  its  decay  ; 
and  it  has  a  Mayor  and  Corporation  who  well  look 
after  it,  and  keep  it  in  a  condition  worthy  of  its  ancient 
history. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  arriving  by  rail,  omnibuses 
meet  all  trains,  but  as  the  station  is  little  more  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  town  many  visitors  will  prefer  to  walk. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  station  they  will  enter  St.  Benedict 
Street,  where,  on  the  right,  is — 

St.  Benedict’s  Church. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  churches  in  the  town.  Although 
it  is  not  devoid  of  interest  it  is  much  inferior  to  the 
church  of  St.  John,  in  High  Street.  Both  churches  were 
held  by  the  Abbey  until  its  dissolution.  The  chaplains 
were  appointed  by  the  abbot  and  paid  by  the  parishioners. 
Since  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  the  patronage  has  been 
enjoyed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  western  tower 
dates  from  the  time  of  Abbot  Beere,  1493-1524,  the  last  abbot 
but  one.  On  the  battlements  is  his  device,  a  jug  of  beer,  and 
on  the  north  porch  are  his  initials  and  a  mitre.  On  the  cor¬ 
bels  supporting  the  timbers  of  the  oak  roof  are  the  arms  of 
Glastonbury.  In  January.  1606,  a  breach  occurred  in  the 
embankments  along  Bridgwater  Bay,  and  tradition  asserts 
that  the  flood  reached  to  the  foot  of  St.  Benedict’s  Tower. 
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St.  Benedict  Street  leads  to  the  market-place.  The 
Gothic  spirelet  which  serves  as  a  Market  Cross  dates 
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THE  “  GEORGE  INN  ”  HOTEL,  GLASTONBURY. 


only  from  1846.  In  the  market-place  is  also  the  Museum, 
which  is  located  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Town  Hall. 
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Among  the  most  interesting  of  its  contents  are  relics  from 
a  prehistoric  village  (well  worth  a  visit)  discovered  in 
1892,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Nearly  opposite  the 
cross,  and  just  within  High  Street,  is — 

The  George  or  Pilgrims’  Inn, 

“  the  best  piece  of  domestic  work  in  Glastonbury.”  The 
front  is  a  splendid  mass  of  panelling,  pierced  where 
necessary  for  windows.  In  the  centre  is  a  gateway,  and 
on  the  left  is  a  bay  rising  the  whole  height  of  the  house. 
Above  the  gateway  are  the  arms  of  the  Abbey  and  ot 
Edward  IV.,  in  whose  reign  the  hostelry  was  erected  by 
Abbot  Selwood  (1456-1493),  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  the  shrines,  and  who  had 
become  too  numerous  to  be  lodged,  as  in  earlier  days, 
within  the  Abbey,  or  in  the  Hospitium  that  had  been 
built  for  their  reception.  The  expenses  of  the  Inn  were 
discharged  by  the  abbot,  every  pilgrim  being  treated  as  a 
guest  and  allowed  to  remain  for  two  days.  The  original 
newel  staircase  still  gives  access  to  the  upper  rooms, 
and  another  object  of  interest  is  a  spring  of  water,  in 
which  penitents  are  traditionally  said  to  have  sat  upon  a 
stone  seat. 

A  little  farther  eastward,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street,  is  another  Perpendicular  building,  known  as — 

The  Tribunal, 

and  believed  to  have  been  the  courthouse  for  the  trial  of 
cases  in  which  the  Abbey  had  jurisdiction.  From  the 
condition  of  the  ceilings  and  the  chimney-pieces,  it  is 
believed  to  have  undergone  little  alteration  since  the  far- 
off  day  of  its  erection  by  Abbot  Beere.  The  cellars  are 
said  to  have  served  as  a  prison.  Nearly  opposite  is  the 
entrance  to  the  grounds,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
sacred  buildings  of — 

THE  ABBEY. 

For  permission  to  view  the  ruins  a  fee  of  sixpence  must 
be  paid  at  the  porter’s  lodge  at  the  end  of  the  passage, 
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by  which  they  are  approached.  The  germ  of  what  there 
is  to  see  was  planted  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  Christian 
era.  In  the  twelfth  century,  William  of  Malmesbury, 
Chronicler  and  Historian,  collected  all  the  legendary  and 
authentic  lore  of  the  Abbey,  and  upon  his  work,  and  the 
additions  made  to  it,  has  been  based  all  that  has  since 
been  written  of  the  history  of  the  Abbey  from  its  foundation 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  story  runs  that 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  the  Jewish  priests,  and 
Scribes,  and  Pharisees  led  to  the  dispersal  of  the  leaders  of 
little  flock  among  the  Gentiles,  that  St.  Philip  made  his 
way  to  the  territories  of  the  Franks,  where  he  converted 
and  baptised  large  numbers,  and  that  he  thence  sent  twelve 
of  his  disciples,  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea  at  their  head,  to 
preach  ithe  gospel  in  Britain.  The  date  of  their  arrival 
is  given  as  a.d.  63.  The  king  refused  to  accept  the  new 
faith,  but  granted  the  missionaries  permission  to  dwell  on 
a  certain  island  on  the  border  of  his  dominion.  This 
was  the  island  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  the  “green 
isle,”  and  the  “apple-tree  isle” — the  site  of  the  town  of 
Glastonbury.  Very  soon  these  holy  men  were  directed  by 
the  Archangel  Gabriel  to  erect  a  church  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  They  observed  the  command  and  con¬ 
structed  a  building  of  osiers  wattled  together.  As  it  was 
the  first  Christian  church  in  Britain,  “  the  Son  of  God  was 
pleased  to  grace  it  with  particular  dignity,  dedicating  it 
to  Himself  in  honour  of  His  Mother.”  After  the  death 
of  these  early  settlers  their  church  was  neglected  until 
the  year  166,  when  the  rude  building  was  discovered  by 
two  legates  in  their  progress  through  the  country,  and 
twelve  of  their  converts  were  chosen  to  live  as  anchorites 
in  the  separate  spots  which  had  been  occupied  by  Joseph 
and  his  companions.  A  stone  oratory,  dedicated  to 
“  Christ  and  the  Holy  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,”  was 
erected  ;  the  wattled  church — the  Vctusta  Ecclesia,  or 
Old  Church,  of  the  Virgin,  was  repaired  and  became  the 
resort  of  pilgrims  of  all  ranks.  In  443  St.  Patrick,  on  his 
return  from  his  successful  mission  to  Ireland,  visited  the 
holy  spot,  called  the  twelve  hermits  from  their  caves  and 
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cells,  and  taught  them  to  live  in  common,  with  himself  as 
their  abbot.  In  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  St. 


Paulinus,  Archbishop  of  York,  covered  the  Vetusta  Ecclesia 
with  boards  and  lead  from  top  to  bottom  for  its  preser¬ 
vation  as  a  sacred  relic. 
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Although  it  is  impossible  to  completely  separate  fiction 
and  fact  in  the  story  which  we  have  so  briefly  retold,  it  is 
certain  that  such  a  primitive  oratory  as  that  which  has 
been  described  was  erected  on  the  “  green  isle  ”  in  the 
very  infancy  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  was  held  in  high 
honour  as  the  first  Christian  Church  in  the  country.  After 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century  we  get  upon  more  solid 
ground. 

In  the  year  700  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  founded  a 
monastery  on  the  “green  isle,”  and  in  719  built  the  Major 
Ecclesia  or  Great  Church  of  S3.  Peter  and  Paul  to  the  east 
of  the  Vetusta  Ecclesia.  The  monastery  was  despoiled  by 
the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century,  but  was  thoroughly 
restored  by  Dunstan,  a  native  of  Glastonbury,  who  was 
appointed  abbot  by  King  Edmund  in  940.  The  first  Nor¬ 
man  abbot  began  to  rebuild  the  Great  Church  and  the 
monastic  edifices,  but  his  successor,  deeming  the  design  of 
the  new  church  not  grand  enough  for  the  magnificence  of 
the  revenues,  pulled  down  the  new  work  and  began  again. 
In  1184  nearly  the  whole  monastery  was  burnt,  and  the 
Vetusta  Ecclesia  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  relics 
which  had  been  accumulated  were  destroyed.  The  work 
of  restoration  was  at  once  undertaken  by  King  Henry  II. 
The  monastery  was  repaired  ;  in  the  place  where  the 
Vetusta  had  stood  there  was  built  a  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
“  with  squared  stones  of  the  most  perfect  workmanship, 
profusely  ornamented,”  and  there  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Major  Ecclesia,  400  feet  in  length  and  80  feet  in 
breadth.  Five  years  later  Henry  died.  His  successors 
refusing  to  prosecute  the  work,  “  the  monks  were  driven  tc 
their  wits’  end  to  find  money  to  finish  the  church,”  and  the 
sacred  edifice  was  not  dedicated  until  a.d.  1303 — a  period 
of  1 19  years  from  the  time  when  the  work  had  been  begun. 
But  when  dedicated  it  was  far  from  being  complete,  and 
until  the  Dissolution  it  was  continually  being  enlarged  and 
beautified.  When  the  Great  Church  was  finished  it  formed, 
with  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  one  long  magnificent  building 
582  feet  from  end  to  end. 

The  grandeur  of  the  Abbey  was  on  a  scale  proportioned 
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to  that  of  its  noble  church.  Its  abbots  wore  the  mitre  and 
ranked  first  in  the  kingdom  until  1154,  when  the  premier 
position  was  yielded  to  St.  Alban’s  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
nection  of  that  abbey  with  the  memory  of  the  first  British 
martyr.  The  abbot's  apartments  in  the  Abbey  “  was  a  kind 
of  well-disciplined  court,  where  the  sons  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  were  sent  for  virtuous  education,  and  returned 
thence  excellently  accomplished.”  Abbot  Whiting,  the  last 
of  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury,  trained  nearly  three  hundred 
after  this  manner,  besides  many  of  a  meaner  rank,  whom 
he  prepared  for  the  universities.  Occasionally  he  enter¬ 
tained  as  many  as  five  hundred  persons  of  fashion  at  a  time. 
Twice  a  week  he  gave  alms  to  all  the  poor  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  When  he  went  abroad  his  retinue  numbered 
more  than  a  hundred  persons.  The  Abbey  grounds  were 
enclosed  by  a  high  wall  and  comprised  an  area  of  sixty 
acres. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  in  1559  the  manor 
of  Glastonbury,  with  the  site  of  the  Abbey  and  its  church, 
passed  into  the  possession  first  of  one  royal  favourite  and 
then  of  another.  The  buildings  were  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay  and  to  become  a  stone  quarry  for  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  ground 
around  the  ruins  was  cleared  and  converted  into  pasture 
land,  the  masonry  that  was  removed  being  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  road  across  the  marshes  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  The  site  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
gentleman  who  spares  no  pains  to  preserve  the  remains 
from  further  destruction. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  ruins  of  the  once 
magnificent  pile  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  or  of  St. 
Joseph,  as  it  is  popularly  but  erroneously  called.  It  was 
built,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  wicker 
church,  and  dedicated  in  the  year  1186.  It  is  in  the  late 
Norman  style  of  architecture,  and  its  remains  show  with 
what  rich  and  delicate  sculpture  it  was  adorned.  It  was 
originally  an  isolated  rectangular  building  55  feet  in  length 
and  24^  feet  in  width,  with  a  square  turret  at  each  corner, 
and  its  longer  sides  divided  into  four  bays.  In  each  of 
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these  divisions  was  a  richly  moulded  window,  while  a 
beautiful  triplet  pierced  the  west  wall.  The  second  bay  on 
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ST.  JOSEPH’S  CHAPEL,  GLASTONBURY. 

each  side  was  further  occupied  by  a  richly  sculptured  door¬ 
way,  now  much  mutilated.  That  on  the  north,  however, 
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has  suffered  much  less  than  that  on  the  south.  Its  sculptures 
are  in  four  concentric  bands,  of  which  the  second  and 
1  fourth  were  filled  with  such  carvings  as  were  commonly 
1  wrought  at  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  church,  while 
the  first  and  third  bands  represent  incidents  connected 
with  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus  Christ.  According  to  a 
i  statement  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Somerset  Archaeological 
Society  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  had  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  deciphering  of  the  figures,  the  first  and 
second  in  the  first  band,  beginning  on  the  left,  represent 
The  Annunciation,  the  third  represents  The  Salutation,  the 
fourth  The  Nativity,  and  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  represent  the  Magi- — the  three  kings  from  the  East — 
inquiring  of  Herod  the  whereabouts  of  the  new-born  King 
of  the  Jews.  The  first  four  loops  of  the  third  band  contain 
a  representation  of  the  Magi  offering  their  gifts,  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  loops  represent  the  return  of  the  Magi, 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  their  being  warned  to  return 
“by  another  way,”  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents,  the  fifteenth 
represents  the  lamentation  of  the  bereaved  mothers,  the 
sixteenth,  Joseph  being  informed  in  a  vision  of  the  death 
of  Herod,  and  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  loops  con¬ 
tain  a  representation  of  the  return  of  the  Holy  Family  from 
Egypt. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  gap  of  some 
41  feet,  which  was  between  the  Great  Church  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  was  filled  by  a  Galilee  porch  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  bays,  and  connecting  the  two  churches.  It 
contained  a  flight  of  steps  extending  from  wall  to  wall, 
and  giving  access  to  the  western  door  from  the  monks’ 
cemetery  on  the  south,  and  from  the  cemetery  of  the  laity 
on  the  north. 

Under  “St.  Joseph’s  Chapel”  is  a  crypt  which  was 
constructed  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  a  place  of  sepulture 
for  the  many  distinguished  persons  who  desired  to  have 
their  bodies  laid  to  rest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  in  which 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  believed  to  be  buried.  The 
wreckers  of  the  building  removed  many  of  the  lead  coffins 
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and  “  melted  them  into  cisterns.”  In  1825  the  then  owner 
of  the  estate  caused  the  crypt  to  be  cleared  out,  and  during 
excavations  to  effect  a  better  entrance  “  eighteen  coffins 
were  found  all  placed  east  and  west.  The  length  of  one 
was  8  feet  3  inches  inside,  and  the  whole  length  of  it  was 
filled  by  the  skeleton.  All  the  coffins  were  made  of  oak 
two  or  three  inches  thick.”  From  their  situation  it  was 
evident  that  their  interment  had  occurred  before  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  crypt.  In  the  year  just  mentioned  another 
discovery  was  made.  It  was  that  of  a  subterranean  recess 
on  the  south  side  of  the  crypt,  containing  a  small  well 
which  at  first  was  thought  to  be  a  holy  well.  Certain 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  who  subsequently  examined  it, 
however,  asserted  that  the  chamber,  which  is  17  feet  in 
length,  was  only  a  place  for  changing  the  priests’  garments 
and  the  well  for  bathing  them.  Opposite  the  well  is  a 
flight  of  five  steps  which  lead  to  a  passage  and  more  steps, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  a  doorway  of  a  small  building  which 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel. 

The  Great  Church,  begun  in  1184  and  dedicated  in 
1303,  was  cruciform  and  had  a  square  east  end.  The 
nave  consisted  of  ten  ba)rs.  The  choir  at  first  had  four, 
but  these  were  increased  to  six  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  How  many  chapels  it  contained  it  is 
impossible  now  to  say.  The  chief  fragments  remaining 
are  the  two  piers  of  the  east  tower,  one  of  the  chapels  of 
the  north  transept,  the  greater  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
south  choir  aisle,  and  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave. 
The  windows  in  the  south  choir  aisle  are  of  the  late 
Norman  or  Transition  style  of  architecture.  The  zigzag 
work  on  their  inner  arches  is  of  the  same  character  as  that 
in  the  north  porch  of  Wells  Cathedral.  Collinson  says, 
“The  nave  of  the  Great  Church  from  St.  Joseph’s  Chapel  to 
the  cross  was  220  feet  long  ;  the  choir  155  feet  long  ;  each 
transept  45  feet  long  ;  the  tower  45  feet  in  breadth.  Under 
the  body  of  the  church  were  three  large  vaults,  supported 
by  two  rows  of  massive  pillars,  in  which  lay  entombed  the 
remains  of  the  most  illustrious  personages.”  The  nave  is 
6  feet  higher  than  the  east  end  of  “  St.  Joseph’s  Chapel,” 
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and  the  choir  was  several  feet  higher  than  the  nave,  as 
indicated  by  the  difference  in  level  of  the  turf  which  now 
carpets  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  church,  and  by  the 
difference  in  the  height  of  the  stone  benches  remaining  in 
the  ruins  of  the  nave  and  of  the  choir. 

The  Monks’  Cemetery,  on  the  south  side  of  “St. 
Joseph’s  Chapel,”  was  held  in  great  reverence  on  account 
of  the  number  of  saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors  who  had 
found  a  resting-place,  either  by  ending  their  days  here,  or 
whose  bones,  owing  to  its  character  for  superior  sanctity, 
had  been  translated  hither.  From  this  hallowed  spot  the 
bones  of  King  Arthur  and  the  faithless  Guinevere  were  said 
to  have  been  recovered  (the  remains  of  the  queen  having 
been  translated  from  Amesbury  to  the  grave  of  her  husband). 
The  story  runs  that  as  Henry  II.  was  on  his  way  to  Ireland 
he  ^eard  from  the  Welsh  bards  of  the  burial  of  the  great 
British  hero  at  Glastonbury,  and  on  his  return  communicated 
this  knowledge  to  a  nephew  who  subsequently  became 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury.  In  1191  a  search  was  made  in  the 
particular  spot  indicated  by  the  bards,  and  at  the  depth  of 
seven  feet  there  was  found  a  large  flat  stone  with  a  leaden 
cross  on  the  underside  of  which  were  the  words,  “  Hie 
jacet  sepultus  inclytus  Rex  Arthurus  in  insula  Avallonia” 
(“  Here  lies  buried  in  the  island  of  Avallonia  the  renowned 
King  Arthur”).  Nine  feet  lower  there  wras  found  an  im¬ 
mense  coffin  of  hollowed  oak  containing  the  king’s  bones  at 
the  head,  and  at  the  foot  the  remains  of  the  queen.  The 
king’s  skeleton  was  of  such  gigantic  proportions  that  the  leg 
bone  reached  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  of  a  tall  monk. 
The  remains  were  placed  in  a  black  marble  mausoleum.  At 
the  command  of  King  Edward  I.,  who,  with  Queen 
Eleanor,  looked  at  the  relics,  the  mausoleum  was  placed  in 
front  of  the  High  Altar.  Edward  also  desired  that  the 
skulls  of  Arthur  and  Guinevere  should  be  placed  on  the  out¬ 
side  for  the  adoration  of  the  people  ;  and  they  w'ere  there, 
Leland  tells  us,  when  he  visited  the  Abbey  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  monks  also  professed  to  have 
possession  of  St.  Dunstan’s  bones,  which  they  said  had  been 
transferred  from  Canterbury,  and  to  be  able  to  point  out  the 
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burial-place  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Believing  in  the 
assertions  of  the  monks,  pilgrims  from  all  parts  flocked  to 
Glastonbury,  and  by  their  offerings  provided  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  erection  and  adornment  of  the  Great 
Church  and  other  buildings. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  said  to  be 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  his 
intention  being  to  restore  it  to  a  Roman  Catholic  order. 

In  the  spring  of  1896  it  was  determined  to  secure  the 
ruins  against  further  decay,  by  partly  removing  the 
creepers,  and  repairing  where  necessary. 

Returning  to  the  High  Street  we  cross  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the— 

Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 

a  cruciform  structure  and  a  fine  example  of  Somersetshire 
Perpendicular  ( see  p.  157).  It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church  of  which  there 
ire  traces  in  the  south  porch  and  south  transept.  At  the 
east  end  are  a  beautiful  window  and  monuments  in  memory 
of  two  great  benefactors  of  the  church — Richard  Atwell, 
who  died  in  1471,  and  his  wife.  A  curious  monument  known 
as  “  Camel  ”  is  thought  to  have  been  erected  in  memory  of  a 
treasurer  of  the  Abbey,  as  there  is  a  purse  attached  to  the 
girdle  of  the  effigy.  The  stone  pulpit  was  designed  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  from  the  fragments  of  an  earlier  one,  and  was 
the  gift  of  Lady  Charlotte  Neville.  The  font  was  the  gift 
of  her  daughters.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
building  is  its  noble  tower,  which  is  only  inferior  to  those  of 
All  Saints’,  Wrington,  and  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Wells.  It  is  in 
three  storeys,  and  has  a  height  of  140  feet.  It  is  enriched 
with  canopied  niches,  and  surmounted  by  an  elegant  para¬ 
pet  and  eight  graceful  pinnacles.  The  wardens  possess  a 
handsome  mediaeval  seal,  and  in  the  church  is  an  ancient 
alms  dish  inscribed  with  the  Dutch  motto,  “  Ich  Bart  Geluk 
Alzeit :  Bart  Geluk  Alzeit  ”  (“  I  brought  good  luck  always  ”). 

Proceeding  to  the  top  of  High  Street  we  turn  to  the 
right  and  quickly  reach — 

The  Abbot’s  Barn, 

a  cruciform  structure  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  one  of 
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the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  extant.  It  is  93  feet  long,  63 
feet  broad,  and  36  feet  high.  The  transepts  form  the 
entrances.  It  has  richly  traceried  windows  surmounted  by 
effigies  of  the  four  Evangelists,  one  figure  being  over  each 
window.  On  one  gable  is  the  effigy  of  an  abbot,  probably 
the  builder,  and  on  the  other  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

A  couple  of  hundred  yards  further  along  the  road  into 
w’hich  ,we  turned  from  the  High  Street,  we  arrive  at  a 
path  on  our  left  leading  to — 

The  Tor, 

a  hill  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  crowned  by 
the  tower  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  built  at  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century  in  place  of  one  destroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  1276.  Over  the  doorway  are  surprisingly  distinct 
sculptures  of  a  woman  milking  a  cow,  and  St.  Michael 
weighing  a  soul  against  the  devil.  The  view  from  the 
summit  is  very  extensive  and  embraces  the  Bristol  Channel, 
Brent  Knoll,  the  Mendip  Hills,  Wells  Cathedral,  Sir  Samuel 
Hood's  monument  on  the  hills  at  Butleigh,  Alfred’s  Tower 
by  Stourhead,  the  Ouantock  Hills,  Blackdown,  Montacute 
and  Ham  Hill.  Near  at  hand— some  2I  miles  south  of  the 
town — lies  Northwood,  now  a  farmhouse,  but  formerly  a 
residence  of  the  abbots  in  the  centre  of  a  large  deer  park. 
And  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  are  some 
fields  still  called  “the  vineyards,”  because  the  abbots  had  a 
vineyard  there. 

Abbot  Whiting,  the  last  of  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury, 
after  a  mock  trial  at  Wells  in  1539,  is  said  to  have  been 
dragged  on  a  hurdle  to  the  top  of  this  hill  and  there  exe¬ 
cuted.  His  head  was  then  placed  upon  the  abbey  gate,  and 
his  body  having  been  quartered  the  portions  were  sent  to 
Wells,  Bristol,  Ilchester,  and  Bridgwater.  He  is  described 
as  a  man  “venerable  for  his  age,  wonderful  for  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  his  religious  life.”  His  real  offence  was  his  refusal 
to  surrender  his  monastery.  His  arrest  was  effected  while 
he  was  at  Sharpham,  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Glastonbury,  at  a  manor-house  which  he  had  there,  and 
which  in  1707  was  the  birthplace  of  Henry  Fielding,  the 
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author  of  “  Tom  Jones.”  A  portion  of  the  mansion  is  still 
standing  and  is  used  as  a  farmhouse. 

Returning  to  the  market-place  we  next  enter  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  Street,  and  soon  arrive  on  the  left-hand  side 
at  the  Red  Lion  Inn.  This  was  formerly  the  porter’s  lodge 
at  the  gateway  for  the  laity  and  guests.  The  carriage 
entrance  is  blocked  by  a  modern  sitting-room,  but  the  foot- 
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way  remains  and  leads  to  some  almshouses  founded  by 
Abbot  Beere.  Over  the  door  of  the  almshouse  yard  are  the 
abbot’s  rose  and  supporters  and  the  date  1512. 

Beyond  this  interesting  inn,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street  is — 

The  Abbot’s  Kitchen, 

visible  from  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey 
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Church,  but  only  to  be  approached  from  Magdalene 
Street.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  payment  of  sixpence 
each.  It  is  “formed  of  an  octagon  included  in  a  square,” 
and  is  built  entirely  of  stone.  The  four  angles  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  four  fireplaces,  each  large  enough  for  the  roasting 
of  an  ox.  Between  the  chimneys  rises  an  arched  octa¬ 
gonal  pyramid  crowned  with  a  double  lantern.  Eight 
curved  ribs  support  the  vault,  and  there  are  eight  funnels 
for  letting  out  the  steam  through  windows.  The  kitchen 
!  is  33^  feet  square  within  and  72  feet  in  height  to  the  top 
of  the  lantern.  Professor  Willis  ascribes  the  building  to 
Abbot  Breynton,  1335  to  1341,  and  Pugin  to  John  Chin- 
nock,  who  was  abbot  from  1374  to  1420.  Tradition, 
however,  assigns  its  erection  to  Abbot  Whiting,  who 
undertook  the  work  in  consequence  of  Henry  VIII.  having 
threatened  to  burn  down  the  abbot’s  kitchen  on  account  of 
the  luxurious  living  of  the  monks.  To  this  menace  the 
abbot  is  said  to  have  haughtily  replied  that  “  he  would  build 
such  a  one  that  all  the  wood  in  the  royal  forests  should  not 
suffice  to  accomplish  that  threat,  and  forthwith  erected  the 
present  edifice.” 

Should  there  be  time  and  inclination  for  another 
pilgrimage, 

Weary-all-Hill,  or  Wirrall, 

may  be  ascended.  It  lies  near  the  road  leading  into  the 
town  from  the  station,  and  is  the  spot  on  which  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  his  companions  are  said  to  have  landed  “  all 
weary”  with  their  journey.  Upon  this  welcome  resting- 
place  Joseph  planted  his  pilgrim’s  staff,  a  hawthorn  stick, 
which  at  once  struck  root  and  sent  forth  branches,  and,  in 
memory  of  its  sacred  origin,  always  blossomed  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day.  Although  we  may  not  accept  the  explanation  of 
its  presence,  it  is  certain  that  for  many  centuries  there 
flourished  upon  this  hill  a  tree  which  was  famed  through¬ 
out  Christendom  as  the  “  Glastonbury  Thorn,”  or  the  Holy 
Thorn.  Rods  from  it  were  placed  in  the  coffins  of  the 
pious  rich,  and  its  leaves  and  blossoms  were  carried  by 
Bristol  merchants  into  foreign  lands.  It  had  two  trunks. 
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one  of  which  was  cut  down  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  a 
fanatic  who  “  had  cut  down  the  other  in  all  likelihood  had 
he  not  been  miraculously  punished  by  cutting  his  leg,  and 
one  of  the  chips  flying  up  to  his  head,  which  put  out  one  of 
his  eyes.”  The  second  trunk  lived  till  the  rebellion  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  felled  by  a  military  saint. 
A  flat  stone,  bearing  the  inscription  I.  A.  a.d.  xxxi.,  marks 
the  spot  on  which  the  famous  tree  once  stood.  In  the 
garden  of  the  George  Hotel  there  is  one  of  its  descendants, 
and  there  are  many  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
winter  blossoms  are  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and 
appear  at  Christmas.  The  following  is  Loudon's  account 
of  the  tree:  “The  early-flowering  Glastonbury  or  holy 
thorn  comes  into  leaf  in  January  or  February,  and  sometimes 
even  in  autumn  ;  so  that  occasionally,  in  mild  seasons,  it 
may  be  in  flower  on  Christmas  Day.  The  original  tree 
stood  in  the  burying-ground  of  Glastonbury  Abbey.  It  is 
said  to  have  sprung  from  the  staff  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  Christianity  into  that 
part  of  England.  As  the  thorn  will  root  from  cuttings  of 
the  old  wood,  on  the  supposition  that  Joseph’s  staff  was  a 
green  cudgel,  perhaps  cut  from  the  first  bush  he  met  with 
after  setting  his  foot  on  shore,  to  defend  himself  from  the 
savage  inhabitants,  the  fact  of  its  rooting  and  becoming  a 
tree  may  be  literally  true.” 


From  Photo  by]  [  T .  IV.  Phillips,  Wells. 

THE  BISHOP’S  PALACE,  WELLS. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EXCURSIONS  FROM  WELLS. 

WELLS  TO  SHEPTON  MALLET  AND  DOTTLTING. 

E  enter  upon  this  excursion  by  going  to  the 
G.W.R.  station  in  Tucker  Street,  and  booking 
to — 

Shepton  Mallet, 

HOTELS. — See  Introduction. 

a  town  of  between  five  thousand  and  six  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  situated  six  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Wells,  a 
short  quarter  of  an  hour’s  ride.  It  was  once  the  property 
of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  but  at  an  early  date  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  secular  lords,  among  whom  were  the  Mallets, 
and  from  them  it  derives  its  affix.  Their  mansion  stood  on 
the  site  occupied  by  the  Swan  in  Kilver  Street.  Most  of 
the  manor  now  forms  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  The 
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town  is  mainly  situated  on  the  hillside.  It  is  a  busy  little 
place,  but  was  formerly  of  greater  importance  than  it  is  at 
present.  In  1790  more  than  four  thousand  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  It  has 
two  objects  of  interest — its  Church  and  its  Market  Cross. 
The  former  is  a  cruciform  building  with  a  west  tower  of 
the  Taunton  type.  The  aisles  date  from  1827  and  the 
chancel  from  1851.  The  chief  feature  of  the  church  is  its 
wooden  roof,  which,  for  richness  and  variety,  is  unrivalled 
in  Somersetshire.  It  is  composed  of  350  panels,  but  no  two 
are  alike.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  an  elaborate 
brass  to  Johanna  Strode,  and  some  other  Strode  monuments. 
The  Market  Cross  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  county.  It  was  erected  in  the  year  1500  by  Walter 
and  Agnes  Buckland,  and  restored  in  1841.  Its  shape  is 
hexagonal  and  its  height  51  feet.  During  the  excavations 
connected  with  the  building  of  Messrs.  Morris  and  Cox’s 
brewery,  a  Roman  kiln  for  baking  pottery  was  discovered. 

Having  seen  all  that  we  care  to  see  of  Shepton  we  take 
the  road  to — 

Doulting, 

a  village  two  miles  to  the  east,  and  for  centuries  celebrated 
for  its  building  stone — the  inferior  oolite.  Its  quarries  sup¬ 
plied  the  stone  used  for  the  Cathedral  at  Wells,  the  Abbey 
at  Glastonbury,  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church  at  Wells,  and  many 
another  good  building.  The  Church  is  a  cruciform  struc¬ 
ture,  with  a  central,  octagonal  thirteenth-century  tower,  and 
a  spire  of  later  date.  The  nave  is  Transitional,  the  chancel 
Decorated,  and  the  south  porch  (rebuilt)  Perpendicular.  In 
the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  cross.  Near  the  church  is  a 
fifteenth-century  barn  which  belonged  to  the  Abbots  of 
Glastonbury.  Another  interesting  spot  near  the  church  is 
St.  Aldhelm’s  Well,  a  spring  which  forms  the  source  of 
the  Sheppy.  Near  this  St.  Aldhelm,  the  founder  of  the 
church  of  Frome  in  the  closing  years  of  the  seventh 
century,  is  said  to  have  died  in  a  small  wooden  church. 
The  story  goes  that  “  when  he  felt  himself  stricken  for 
death,  he  desired  his  attendants  to  carry  him  into  the  little 
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wooden  church,  where,  having  commended  his  soul  to  God, 
he  calmly  breathed  his  last.” 

Retracing  our  route  to  Shepton  we  thence  return  to  Wells 
by  road.  Taking  the  road  which  passes  through  Cross- 
combe,  an  ancient  village,  pleasantly  situated,  2^  miles 
from  Shepton,  possessing  an  interesting  church,  mainly  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  and  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
very  rich  woodwork,  of  which  the  Jacobean  pulpit  and 
chancel  screen  deserve  special  notice.  In  the  village  are 
many  old  houses,  and  a  plain  cross,  which  may  be  the 
immediate  successor  of  that  from  which  the  place  derives 
its  name.  Another  mile  brings  us  to  the  pleasant  village  of 
Dinder,  where  is  a  small  church  with  a  slender  tower. 
There  we  slightly  diverge  to  the  left  and  descend  Dulcote 
Hill,  700  feet  in  height,  and  commanding  extensive  and 
delightful  views,  in  which  Wells  and  its  Cathedral  are  in¬ 
cluded.  From  the  hill  we  pass  through  the  village  of  Dul¬ 
cote.  Immediately  before  entering  Wells  the  roads  passes 
over  another  hill.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  is  a 
gate  on  the  left  giving  access  to  a  footpath  into  the  Cathedral 
precincts.  This  is  a  pleasant  and  shorter  route,  but  by 
keeping  to  the  high  road  we  can  sec  the  Cathedral  to  the 
best  advantage,  getting  indeed  that  view  of  it  which  so 
impressed  the  late  Mr.  Freeman  ( see  page  149). 

WELLS  TO  WOOKEY  HOLE  AND  THE  EBBOR  ROCKS. 

This  excursion  is  one  that  can  best  be  accomplished  on 
foot  or  cycle.  The  total  distance  is  only  some  seven  miles, 
and  the  visitor  will  have  to  go  where  vehicles  cannot  be 
taken.  We  set  out  from  the  city  with  our  faces  towards 
the  North,  and  having  passed  over  Milton  Hill,  about  a  mile 
away,  and  a  point  from  which  we  get  good  views,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  by  a  shady  lane  to — 

Wookey, 

a  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendips,  about  two  miles  to  the 
North-west  of  Wells.  It  is  a  pretty  little  place,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  modern  church,  picturesquely  situated  and  erected 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
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neighbouring  paper-mills.  “  Wookey  ”  is  a  corruption  of 
“  Okey,”  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  word 
ogo,  a  cavern,  and  the  cavern  from  which  the  place  gets  its 
name  is  the  attraction  that  has  brought  us  to  the  spot. 
Making  our  way  to  the  farm  immediately  opposite  the  large 
paper-mills,  we  ask  to  be  furnished  with  a  guide,  pay  a  fee 
of  a  shilling  each,  and  leave  our  machines,  if  we  have 
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WOOKEY. 

brought  them.  “  The  approach  to  the  Hole,”  says  Collison, 
“is  extremely  picturesque,  and  the  surrounding  scenery 
wildly  magnificent,”  and  we  quite  agree  with  him.  In  the 
side  of  the  hill  is  a  recess  with  precipitous  sides,  nearly 
200  feet  high,  and  almost  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs 
springing  from  the  fissures  of  the  rocks.  “  At  the  extremity 
of  this  cove  and  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  is  a  natural 
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arch,  30  feet  in  height  and  40  feet  in  breadth,  from 
which  rushes  a  clear,  rapid  torrent,  impetuously  making 
its  way  over  a  rocky  channel  fringed  with  a  variety  of 
aquatic  plants  and  mosses.  On  the  side  of  this  romantic 
hollow  is  a  rocky  terrace,  which  leads  to  the  cavern’s 
mouth.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  but  soon  opens  into  a 
spacious  vault,  80  feet  in  height,  the  whole  roof  and 
sides  of  which  are  encrusted  with  sparry  concretions  of 
whimsical  form,  and  presents  a  grand  appearance  to 
the  spectator,  who  is  lit  by  tapers  through  the  dark 
and  subterranean  passage.”  The  first  chamber  we  enter 
is  known  as  the  Witch’s  Kitchen,  for  the  cavern  was 
the  legendary  abode  of  the  Witch  of  Wookey,  and 
forms  the  subject  of  a  ballad  in  Percy’s  Rcliques.  In  the 
“  Kitchen  ”  is  a  sphinx-like  figure,  said  to  be  the  “  blear- 
eyed  hag”  as  she  was  left  after  the  incantations  of  a 
“lerned  wight  of  Glaston” — 

“  He  chanted  out  his  godlie  booke, 

He  crost  the  water,  blest  the  brooke, 

Then,  pater  noster  done, 

The  ghastlie  hag  he  sprinkled  o'er, 

When  lo  !  where  stood  a  hag  before, 

Now  stood  a  ghastlie  stone.” 

From  the  kitchen  we  pass  to  the  “  Parlour,”  where  hangs 
a  “  flitch  of  bacon  ”  of  the  same  substance  as  the  witch 
herself,  and  thence  to  a  third  chamber,  where  the  waters 
of  the  Axe  forbid  farther  progress. 

In  1852  the  discovery  of  an  immense  number  of  bones  of 
animals  was  made.  The  remains  included  those  of  man, 
the  cave  hyaena,  cave  lion,  cave  bear,  grizzly  bear,  brown 
bear,  wolf,  fox,  badger,  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  rhino¬ 
ceros,  hermitradus,  horse,  the  great  urus,  bison;  Irish  elk, 
reindeer,  red  deer,  lemming,  and  elephant.  They  were  so 
intermingled  that  they  must  have  been  living  at  the  same 
time,  and  every  bone  was  marked  by  the  teeth  of  the  hyaena, 
showing  that  they  had  been  introduced  by  that  animal. 
The  cavern  had  also  been  used  by  man,  for  places  were 
found  where  fires  had  been  lighted  and  food  cooked,  and 
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“  works  of  art  were  found  under  conditions  that  proved  the 
existence  of  man  with  the  extinct  mammalia.” 

The  cavern  is  fully  500  feet  in  length,  and  visitors  can 
with  perfect  safety  pass  through  it. 


WOOKEY  HOLE  ROCKS. 

From  Wookey  Hole  we  make  our  way  to  the  Cheddar 
Road,  and  proceed  westward  for  about  a  mile.  Then  we 
turn  in  at  a  gate  on  the  right-hand  side,  which  gives  access 
to  a  path  leading  to — 
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The  Ebbor  Rocks, 

a  ravine  with  rocky  sides  from  50  feet  to  400  feet  in  height, 
a  miniature  representation  of  the  famous  Cheddar  Cliffs, 
and  well  worth  a  visit.  From  this  picturesque  spot  we 
once  again  wend  our  way  to  Milton  Hill  and  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  city. 

TO  CHEDDAR. 

HOTELS. — See  Introduction. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP,  with  their  hours  of  Service  on 
Sundays : — 

St.  Andrew's  ( Parish  Church)  I  Wesleyan  and  Baptist  Chapels 
—no  and  6.30  |  10.30  and  6.0 

Cheddar  can  be  reached  from  Wells  by  rail,  but  the  high 
road  is  preferable  ;  and  although  the  distance  can  be  com¬ 
fortably  covered  by  a  fair  pedestrian,  the  two  places  being 
but  eight  miles  apart,  we  will  seat  ourselves,  in  imagination, 
at  any  rate,  in  a  well-appointed  vehicle,  or  on  the  saddle  of 
a  “  safety.” 

About  four  miles  on  the  road  we  pass  through  Westbury, 
where  is  a  Church  with  a  Norman  tower,  a  south  aisle  of 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  and  a  monument  to  George 
Rodney,  who  died  in  1586.  Another  mile  and  a  quarter 
brings  us  to  Stoke  Rodney,  the  site  of  a  beautiful  Church, 
in  which  are  many  monuments  of  the  Rodneys,  an  old 
Somersetshire  family,  now  extinct  iu  the  direct  line.  A 
mile  beyond  Stoke  Rodney  we  pass  through  Draycott,  and 
less  than  two  miles  farther  arrive  at — 

Cheddar, 

a  village  whose  name  has  become  indissolubly  connected 
with  cheese  of  a  peculiar  quality,  originally  made  from  the 
milk  of  the  kine  that  fed  in  the  rich  pastures  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  “A  full  cheese-room,”  says  one,  “exhibited  by 
a  Marsh  yeoman  after  his  rent  has  been  paid,  and  all  made 
straight,  is  a  pleasant  sight,  as  it  is  one  which  the  farmers 
have  always  great  pleasure  in  showing  to  a  visitor.”  The 
Church  is  a  tine  Perpendicular  edifice  containing  a  beauti¬ 
fully  sculptured  stone  pulpit  and  interesting  monuments, 
including  the  fifteenth-century  brasses  in  memory  of  some 
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of  the  De  Cheddars,  a  wealthy  family  that  represented  the 
‘county  in  Parliament  for  many  years  and  had  a  manor 
house  at  the  entrance  to  Axbridge,  about  two  miles  from 
Cheddar.  The  Market  Cross  is  a  rude  hexagonal  struc¬ 
ture  that  was  restored  in  1887-8.  The  village  contains 
some  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  extends  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cliffs,  which  are  one  of  the  two  great  attractions  of 
the  place.  In  parts  they  rise  to  the  height  of  400  feet 
above  the  carriage  road  that  winds  through  the  pass.  As 
the  road  recedes  from  Cheddar  its  rocky  bounds  become 
less  lofty,  and  at  the  end  of  about  a  mile,  lose  themselves  in 
grassy  slopes.  From  the  fissures  in  the  rocks  spring  the 
Mountain  Ash,  the  Dark  Yew,  and  flowers  and  ferns,  in¬ 
cluding  the  pretty  Cheddar  Pink,  and  the  Brittle  Bladder 
Fern.  Winding  paths  lead  to  the  summit  of  the  cliffs, 
from  which  there  are  magnificent  views,  the  finest  being 
from  the  Pulpit  Rock,  which  immediately  overlooks  the 
upper  village  and  the  lake.  This  lake  is  fed  by  springs 
from  the  limestone,  and  is  best  seen  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Cliff  Hold,  to  which  there  is  free  admission.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  pass  the  summit  on  the  left  is  crowned  by 
a  huge  mass  known  as  the  Lion  Lock,  from  its  singular 
resemblance  to  a  couchant  lion.  Elsewhere  are  pinnacles 
which  have  gained  for  their  portion  of  the  grey  wall  of  the 
defile  the  name  of  Castle  Rock.  Opinions  differ  as  to 
whether  the  pass  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when 
approached  from  its  upper  or  its  lower  end.  The  latter 
is  the  usual  method  of  getting  to  it.  The  road  from  Wells 
via  Priddy  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pass  is  thirteen  miles. 
But  the  fact  is  that  for  the  grandeur  of  the  ravine  to  be 
fully  seen  both  ascent  and  descent  must  be  made. 

Rivalling  in  attractiveness  the  scenery  of  the  cliffs  are 
the  stalactite  caves  near  the  entrance  to  the  pass.  That 
nearest  the  village  is  known  as  Cox’s  Cavern,  and  is 
entered  just  opposite  to  the  Cliff  Hotel.  It  was  accidentally 
discovered  in  1837,  and  since  then  much  has  been  done  to 
enable  visitors  to  see  its  wonders.  It  cannot  lay  claim  to 
vast  extent,  but  the  chambers  into  which  it  is  divided  are 
filled  with  most  fantastic  shapes.  It  is  dry  under  foot,  and 
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formations  have  assumed  are  “  turkeys  hanging  by  the 
legs,  as  if  just  from  or  for  the  market ;  a  good  stout  loaf 
of  brown  bread  with  the  baker’s  thumb-marks  upon  it”  ;  a 
Hindoo  temple  ;  the  trunk  of  an  oak-tree  ;  the  Speaker’s 
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is  now  lit  by  electricity,  the  light  being  thrown  by 
reflectors  on  the  rich  colours — “red,  white,  pink,  olive, 
amber,  orange,  blue,  bronze,  cream,  grey,  and  terra-cotta.” 
Among  the  countless  fantastic  and  beautiful  shapes  that  the 
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mace  ;  the  nave  of  a  church  ;  a  fat  goose  ;  the  neck  of  a 
bottle  filling  ;  rows  of  teeth  ;  a  peal  of  bells  ;  a  rat  running 
up  the  rock  ;  a  bunch  of  carrots  ;  a  beautiful  font ;  fringed 
tapestry  hanging  in  graceful  folds  ;  and  the  fairies’  grotto, 
in  which  are  seen  reflected,  in  a  shallow  pool  of  clearest 
water,  “  miniature  domes,  and  minarets,  and  spires  in  end¬ 
less  variety  and  succession.”  The  cave  is  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  Elihu  Burrit,  the  distin¬ 
guished  American  linguist,  declared  that  “in  delicacy  of 
execution,  versatility  of  genius  in  works  of  fancy,  its  water 
sculpture  far  surpassed  anything  that  he  saw  in  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Cave  in  Kentucky.”  Some  two  hundred  yards  away 
are  Gough’s  Caves,  just  opposite  the  Lion  Rock.  They 
are  much  larger  than  Cox’s,  and  contain  some  exceedingly 
fine  stalactites,  whose  beautiful  forms  and  colouring  are 
distinctly  brought  out  by  the  gas  jets  with  which  the  cave 
is  lighted.  Some  idea  of  their  dimensions  may  be  formed 
if  we  say  that  the  floor  space  has  been  estimated  to  be 
capable  of  holding  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons. 
One  chamber,  300  feet  high,  contains  seven  very  beautiful 
stalagmite  fonts,  some  of  which  contain  hundreds  of  gallons 
of  pure  water.  In  1893  Mr.  Gough  and  his  sons  discovered 
another  immense  cavern,  with  various  branches  and  cham¬ 
bers  on  either  side.  Its  enormous  size  and  beautiful 
stalactites  make  it  one  of  the  finest  known  caves  in  the 
Mendips.  During  the  winter  of  1898-9  Mr.  Gough  dis¬ 
covered  yet  another  cave,  which  exceeds  in  extent  those 
previously  known,  and  is  also  said  to  surpass  them  in  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  stalactite  formation.  That  its 
wonders  may  be  seen  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
the  proprietor  has  installed  the  electric  light.  The  charge 
for  admission  to  the  caves  belonging  to  either  of  the  two 
proprietors  is  one  shilling. 


For  Index  see  pp.  189-192. 


LONDON  TO  BATH. 

The  shortest  distance  between  Hyde  Park  Corner  and 
the  General  Post  Office,  Bath,  is  106  miles. 

The  route  lies  along  Knightsbridge  Road,  past  Addison 
Road  Station  (2V),  along  Hammersmith  Broadway  (3^),  and 
follows  the  tram  line  between  Hammersmith  and  Kew 
Bridge  (6).  Through  Brentford  (7)  by  Isleworth  Rail¬ 
way  Station  (8|)  and  through  Hounslow  (9!),  where  by 
London  and  County  Bank  keep  to  R,  and  the  road  slightly 
improves.  You  pass  over  Cranford  Bridge  (i2|)  to  Har- 
lington  Corner  (13),  Longford  (15^),  through  Colnbrook 
(17),  and  thence  is  an  almost  level  road  to  Slough  (20^). 

Two  miles  N.  of  Slough  is  Stoke  Pogis,  the  burial-place  of  the  poet 
Gray,  and  2\  miles  S.S.W.  is  WINDSOR,  reached  through  Eton.  From 
Windsor  it  is  6i  miles  to  Maidenhead  on  the  main  road.  Windsor  can 
also  be  reached  from  Colnbrook,  via  Datchet. 

From  Slough  to  Maidenhead  (5J)  is  a  gently  undulating 
road,  generally  sandy  and  loose.  There  is  a  steep  rise  out 
of  Maidenhead,  and  then  a  good  level  road  to  Stubbings 
Heath  or  Maidenhead  Thicket,  two  miles  from  the  town, 
where  keep  to  L,  and  thence  is  rather  hilly  but  smooth, 
hard  road  to  Twyford,  thirty-four  miles  from  London,  be¬ 
yond  which  is  easy  running  to  Reading  (39).  At  Reading 
cemetery,  a  mile  short  of  the  town,  keep  straight  forward 
(tram  lines  on  R  lead  to  Market-place),  and  at  end  of  road 
turn  to  R  into  Southampton  Street,  cross  river,  and  two 
hundred  yards  beyond  turn  to  L  along  Castle  Street. 

Long  easy  ascent  from  Reading,  then  slightly  undulating 
with  sharp  descent  at  Calcot  Green  (41^)  and  then  level 
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through  Theale  (44),  past  Aldermaston  station,  GAY.R. 
(474),  and  to  Thatcham  (53),  where  keep  to  R  to  Newbury 
(56),  the  main  part  of  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  route. 
There  is  a  stiff  ascent  to  Church  Speen  (57),  and  hills 
alternate  with  level  stretches  to  Hungerford  (64-!-),  out  of 
which  is  a  stiff  ascent  followed  by  ups  and  downs  to  Frox- 
field  (67J),  thence  there  is  a  level  tract  for  two  miles  and 
then  comes  a  long  easy  ascent  past  and  through  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  Savernake  Forest,  followed  by  steeper  slopes  to 
summit  of  Marlborough  Hill  (73),  from  which  is  a  long 
descent  (upper  part  dangerous)  to  Marlborough  (74^). 

At  end  of  Marlborough  High  Street  keep  to  L,  then  turn 
sharply  to  right  and  bear  to  L  at  the  College  buildings. 
Undulating  road  with  good  surface  through  Fyfield  (77), 
Overton  (78^),  West  Kennet  (79!),  past  Silbury  Hill  (80^) 
(supposed  to  be  a  British  barrow)  to  Beckhamptox  (81J). 

At  Beckliampton  the  direct  Bath  road  goes  straight  forward  while 
the  route  via  Devizes  branches  to  L.  The  latter  is  2j  miles  longer  than 
the  direct  route,  but  is  less  hilly.  For  travellers  eastward  it  is  much  to 
be  preferred.  Devizes  is  7J  miles  from  Beckliampton.  The  route 
thence  is  through  Melksham  (96  from  London),  Shaw  (9S),  where  keep 
L,  and  Atworth  (99^)  to  Box  (102$),  and  thence  as  below. 

The  direct  route  from  Beckhampton  is  hilly  to  Cherhill 
(84^),  and  includes  a  short,  steep,  rough  drop  in  the  long 
descent  to  Cherhill.  Thence  it  lies  through  Caine  (87J), 
beyond  which  a  steep  descent  to  canal  and  railway,  followed 
by  stiff  climb  up  Black  Dog  Hill.  Then  come  a  level  mile, 
the  descent  of  New  Derrv  Hill,  and  undulations  to  Chippen¬ 
ham  (93^)  where  you  cross  the  Avon  at  the  end  of  the  long 
main  street,  and  at  once  bear  to  L  and  ascend  rather  steep 
hill  beyond  which  is  a  short  but  steep  descent  with  sharp 
bend  in  steepest  part.  At  bottom  keep  to  R  under  railway 
and  there  is  easy  running,  broken  only  by  stiff  ascent  of 
Chequers  Hill,  to  Pickwick  “Cross  Keys”  Inn  (96^)  and 
“  Hare  and  Hounds”  (97^).  Just  beyond  the  old  toll  house 
you  keep  to  R  at  bifurcation,  and  after  a  long,  steady  rise 
you  have  a  fine  run  down  to  Box  (100^).  Just  beyond 
cemetery  bear  to  R  and  follow  road  parallel  to  railway  to 
Bathford  Arch,  where  bear  to  R,  and  there  is  an  easy  undu¬ 
lating  road  through  Batheaston  (103!)  and  Grosvenor 
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(105),  where  tram  lines  begin.  These  may  be  followed  or 
by  Walcot  Church  bear  to  R,  then  to  L,  along  Paragon 
Buildings,  and  to  R  by  York  House  Hotel  for  G.  P.  O.  or 
straight  on  down  Broad  Street  to  the  Abbey  Church. 

At  nearly  every  point  on  the  road  the  traveller  is  in  touch  with 
the  Great  Western  Railway.  The  only  important  exception  is 
the  stretch  between  Marlborough  and  Caine. 

There  are  C.T.C.  Hotels  at  Colnbrook,  Eton,  Windsor, 
Slough,  Maidenhead,  Twyford,  Reading,  Theale,  Thatcham, 
Newbury,  Hungerford,  Marlborough,  Caine,  Chippenham,  Bath, 
Devizes,  and  Melksham. 


CYCLE  RUNS  FROM  BATH. 

1.  To  Frome,  15^  miles.  (Best  route.) 

Leave  Bath  bv  way  of  Pulteney  Bridge  and  Great  Pulteney 
Street.  At  end  of  latter  bear  to  R.  Pass  through  Claverton 
(3$),  from  which  it  is  mainly  downhill  to  Limpley  Stoke  (5J) 
where  keep  straight  on.  A  rather  stiff  ascent  of  1$  miles  leads 
to  top  of  Limplev  Stoke  Hill,  and  thence  is  an  undulating  road 
with  moderate  surface  to  Woolverton  (10J).  At  miles  short  of 
Woolverton  keep  straight  forward.  From  Woolverton  the 
route  is  through  Shawford  (n),  Beckington  (12),  Oldford  (13J), 
up  the  rather  steep  Oldford  Hill,  which  then  falls  rapidly  towards 
Fromefield  (14$),  beyond  which  is  steep  descent  to  Frome. 

2.  To  Bristol,  12^  miles,  via  The  Upper  Road. 

(Best  route.) 

Leave  Bath  by  Charlotte  Street,  which  leads  into  Upper  Bristol 
Road.  Beyond  gasworks  bear  R,  and  just  beyond  Locksbrook 
cemetery  (ij)  keep  to  L.  Thence  undulating  road  to  Newton 
Gate  (2J)  and  then  almost  level  to  Globe  Inn  13J),  where  keep  to 
R.  There  are  undulations  for  1  £  miles  and  then  two  miles  of  level, 
followed  by  descent  and  ascent  into  Keynsham  (7J).  Thence 
undulations  and  rough  surface  to  Brislington  (10),  beyond  which 
undulations  for  a  short  distance  and  then  almost  level,  but  rough 
and  uneven  into  Bristol. 

3.  To  Bradford,  8  miles. 

Follow  tram  lines  to  Grosvenor  (1)  (or  proceed  by  way  of 
Paragon  Buildings  to  Walcot  Church  and  thence  follow  tram 
lines).  From  Grosvenor  go  straight  forward  to  Batheaston  (2$). 
At  third  milestone  from  Bath  keep  to  R,  and  again  keep  to  R  a 
few  yards  beyond.  Thence  is  undulating  road  with  some  rather 
stiff  gradients,  passing  through  Bathford  (3^)  and  Frankleigh  (7). 
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At  Christ  Church,  at  entrance  to  Bradford,  keep  to  R  and  ride 
carefully  down  Masons  Hill. 

4.  To  Castle  Combe,  11  miles. 

The  route  lies  through  Batheaston  (2J)  as  above,  and  thence 
over  Banner  Down  to  Ford  (9J),  beyond  which  Castle  Combe  is 
only  1 J  miles. 

The  return  may  be  made  by  Yatton  Keynell  (2J),  Biddestone 
(4),  Pickwick  (6J),  and  thence  as  is  given  from  London  to  Bath. 

“  Castle  Combe,  the  Manor  House,  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Scrope 
for  over  five  hundred  years,  now  in  the  possession  of  E.  C.  Lowndes, 
Esq.,  Tudor  style.  The  church  monuments  and  village  cross  are  very 
interesting.  Ancient  British  earthworks,  subsequently  a  Norman 
castle,  remains  of  which  still  exist." 

5.  To  Wells,  2 if  miles  (Best  Route) 

Follow  the  Upper  Bristol  Road  (No.  2)  to  Globe  Inn  (3J), 
where  keep  to  L  and  there  is  a  stiff  ascent  to  Corston  (4).  Thence 
gentle  ascent  to  old  toll-house  (5f),  where  keep  to  L,  and  at 
seventh  milestone  bear  to  L.  At  foot  of  steep  descent,  f  mile 
farther,  keep  to  R  and  then  easy  riding  to  Farmborough.  By 
ninth  milestone  bear  to  L  and  thence  is  good  going  through 
High  Littleton  (10)  and  Hallatrow  (1 1).  At  White  Cross  Gate 
(ii£),  just  beyond  railway  station,  turn  sharply  to  L  and  there  is 
easy  running  to  foot  of  Rush  Hill  (12J).  The  ascent  is  long  and 
rather  steep.  At  summit  turn  to  L  and  there  is  an  undulating 
road  through  Ston  Easton  (13!)  to  cross-roads  near  Old  Down 
Inn  (i5f),  where  turn  sharply  to  R  and  pass  through  West 
Horrington  (i8f)  and  descend  Horrington  Hill  to  Wells  ; 
gradient  gentle  on  the  whole,  but  there  is  a  short  steep  bit  about 
two  miles  short  of  the  city. 

6.  To  Glastonbury,  27^  miles. 

To  Wells  as  in  No.  5.  Leave  that  city  by  High  Street  and 
Priory  Road,  and  pass  through  Coxley  (if  from  Wells).  Road  at 
first  almost  level,  but  rough  and  uneven.  At  4§  miles  from  Wells 
bear  to  R  and  ascend  to  Glastonbury. 

7.  A  Circular  Run,  about  26!  miles. 

To  Hinton  Charterhouse  (6)  and  Norton  St.  Philip  (7J). 
Thence  to  Farleigh  Hungerford  (10)  and  through  Winktield 
(uf)  to  Bradford  (14),  South  Wraxall  (18),  Box  (21),  and  thence 
to  Bath  (26f),  as  in  route  from  London  to  Bath. 

Speaking  generally,  the  surface  is  good  and  the  gradients  are  easy. 
The  hill  just  out  of  Bradford  is  the  most  difficult  that  will  be 
encountered. 

Tea  can  be  obtained  at  the  Manor  House,  South  Wraxall. 


ENGLAND’S  BEST  VALUE! 

BONGOLA 
TEA 

HAS  NO  EQUAL! 

CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 

RED 
WHITE 


& 


BLUE 


Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  Coffee 


To  face  matter  at  end. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  THOUGHT 


of  the  uncertainty  of  health— that  Sickness  is  COStly  and  some¬ 
times  ruinous — of  the  value  to  you  of  a  special  income  during 
incapacity? 

WE  INSURE  UP  TO  £15  PER  WEEK. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  REALISED 


that  the  money  you  are  paying  in  rent  may  be  applied  to  purchase 
the  house  you  live  in,  and  to  assure  your  life  as  well 


WE  CAN  SHOW  YOU  HOW. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  KNOWN 


that  small  sums  of  money  or  large  may  be  invested  to  yield  a 
return  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  Government  guaranteed 
securities,  with  Life  Assurance"  thrown  in? 


OUR  INVESTMENT  PLAN  DOES  THIS 


Send  for  particulars,  stating  age,  occupation ,  <5 t*c.%  to 

The  CENTURY  INSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd., 

Head  Office :  24,  York  Place,  Edinburgh- 
London  Office :  35,  Moorgate  Street. 

HENRY  BROWN,  General  Manager. 
A  Feie  Good  Agents  Wanted. 


34  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  AND  PROGRESS ! 

Four  Distinct  Grades !  At  Prices  to  Suit  Everyone ! 

From  £10  10s.  to  £25.  Cash  or  Easy  Terms. 


Artistic  Catalogue,  also  Instructive  Booklet,  Free 
from  us  or  our  Agents, 


HUMBER,  Ltd.,  32,  Holborn  Yiaduct,  LONDON,  E.C.  j 


E  VOU  TRIED  IT? 

DR.  MACKENZIES 

SMELLING  BOTTLE 

Cures  CATARRH  ;  COLD  in  the  HEAD  ;  Cures 
NERVOUS  HEADACHE  ;  Cures  HAY  FEVER, 
INFLUENZA,  and  instantly  relieves  NEURALGIA  in 
the  HEAD.  Is  the  best  remedy  for  FAINTNESS  and 
DIZZINESS.  Directly  the  stopper  is  removed  it  gives 
off  a  highly  medicated  antiseptic  and  germ-killing  vapour, 
at  once  deodorising  and  purifying  the  surrounding  air 
breathed. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  STORES . 

Price  1/=,  Post  Free  1/2,  from 

MACKNZIE'S  CURE  DEPOT,  READING. 

REFUSE  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 


The  Great  and  Marvellous 

INSECT  DESTROYER. 

«  YIKO.  99  The  most  marvellous  and  effica- 
cious  destroyer  of  Fleas  and  all 
other  insect  life  ever  yet  invented,  and  perfectly 
harmless  to  animals.  Beats  all  other  insect  powders 
into  fits. 

a  YIKO  ”  as  a  preventive  against  Moth  is 
— —  unrivalled.  It  has  no  equal.  If 
sprinkled  amongst  Furs  and  Clothes,  instantly 
destroys  any  existing  Insect  Life,  and  ensures 
perfect  freedom  from  a  return  of  the  pest. 

Sold  in  3d..  6d..  &  18.  Tins,  by  all  Chemists  or  Stores, 
or  post  free  from  the  Manufacturers. 

TUNBRIDGE  &  WRIGHT,  READING 


A.  MEDICINE  CHEST  IN  ITSELF. 

COLE’S  FAMILY  OINTMENT 

(UPWARDS  OF  60  YEARS’  REPUTATION.) 

Will  be  found  most  efficacious  in  the  Treatment  and  Cure  of  all  kinds  of 

Inflamed  Sore  Throat  Corns,  Chilblains, 

Women's  Sore  Breasts  Scald  Heads 

Ulcerated  Sore  Legs  Poisoned  Fingers 

Abscesses,  Whitlows  KasL  jXrjmk  White  Swelling 
Inflamed  Eyes,  Boils  Eruptions,  Erysipelas 

Carbuncles,  Tumours  Swelled  Face.  Mumps 

Chapped  Hands,  Bums  Swelling  of  the 

Inflamed  Bunions  Tonsils 

It  will  Prevent  Pitting  in  SmaU-Pox. 

A)id  is  a  marvellous  remedy  /or  Eczema.  Scrofulous  Cases  Cured  without  use  of  knife. 

Price  1/1J  and  2/9  per  Box.  with  full  directions  for  use.  May  be  obtained  from 
all  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  or  post  free  from  [Name  this  Book. 

THE  COLE’S  SYNDICATE,  CASTLE  STREET,  READING. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE 

INCORPORATED,  A.D.  1720. 


1bea&  Office:— 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C, 

FIRE,  LIFE,  SEA,  ANNUITIES, 
ACCIDENT,  BURGLARY,  Xeka 

exSX  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY. 

For  full  information  write  for  a  Prospectus  to 

W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 

l/ipilTIMlJ  is  the  only  Preparation  of  its 
■*  ■  w  1  1  L  kind  used  in  British  and 

Foreign  Hospitals  and  Infirmaries, 
and  is  used  and  .  . 
recommended  by 
Medical  Men. 


Do  you  suffer  from 

NEURALGIA? 

KAPUTINE  will  cure  youl 

Refuse  Dangerous  Substitutes.  ' 
Demand  KAPUTINE,  the  Safe  Remedy.  Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores, 
or  direct  from  KAPUTINE,  LTD.,  Huddersfield,  for  12  Stamps. 
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Abbey  Church,  stands  on  site  of 
Forum,  4  ;  plan  and  dimensions, 
15  ;  King  Osric’s  nunnery,  16  ; 
rebuilt  by  John  de  Villula  (1090), 
17  ;  destroyed,  17  ;  rebuilt  by 
Bishop  Robert,  restored  by- 
Bishop  Oliver  King  and  Prior 
Birde,  Dissolution  of  Monas¬ 
teries  and  surrender  of  build¬ 
ings,  17  ;  presented  to  city  by 
Edmund  Colthurst  (1560),  re¬ 
paired  by  Peter  Chapman  and 
others  (1572  and  1587),  restora¬ 
tion  completed  by  Bishop  Mon¬ 
tague  (1609-1616),  north  aisle 
used  as  thoroughfare,  sites 
cleared  by  Marshal  Wade  and 
Corporation,  and  complete  re¬ 
storation  under  Rev.  Charles 
Kemble  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
18,  19  ;  organ,  reredos,  pulpit, 
lectern,  font,  and  screen,  19  ; 
Birde’s  chantry  chapel,  19  ; 
floor  of  church,  19  ;  monu¬ 
ments.  20;  windows,  21-24; 
west  front,  24  ;  new  organ,  25 
Abbey  Mission  House,  58 
All  Saints’  Chapel,  47 
Argyle  Street,  80 
Assembly  Rooms,  49 


Banks,  53,  54 
Baptist  Chapel,  ri 
Bath  and  County  Club,  54 
Bath  Coating,  5 
Bath  College,  8,  80 
Baths  of  Bath,  25-38  ;  springs, 
25  ;  temperature  of,  25  ;  ana¬ 
lysis  of  waters,  26 ;  ailments 
suitable  for,  27  ;  Grand  Pump 
Room,  27-29  ;  Pump  Room  Ex¬ 
tension,  29  ;  King’s  and  Queen’s 
Baths,  29-33  5  Roman  Baths, 
33-36  ;  New  Royal  Baths,  36  ; 
public  hot-water  pump,  37  ; 
Old  Royal  Private  Baths,  37  ; 
Hetling  Pump  Room,  37  ;  Tepid 
Swimming  Baths,  37  ;  New 
Royal  Swimming  Bath,  Hot 
Bath  and  Cross  Bath,  37  ;  King¬ 
ston  Baths,  38 
Bath  Street,  39 

Bath  United  Liberal  Association, 

4i 


Bathwick  Street,  80 
Beau  Nash,  5,  6,  57 
Bennet  Street,  49,  50 
Bladud,  Prince,  2 
Blue  Coat  School,  4,  57 
Borough  Walls,  57 
Botanic  Gardens,  48 
Broad  Street,  50,  51 
Brock  Street,  49 
Burton  Street,  52 

Cavendish  Crescent,  47 

Chandos  House,  58 

Chapman  Mansion,  57 

Charlotte  Street,  54 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  residence  of,  12 

Christ  Church,  44 

Church  Institute,  53 

Circular  Roman  Bath,  35 

Circus,  the,  49 

Claverton  Street,  86 

College  of  Armourers,  Ancient, 

Constitutional  Club,  53 

Corn  ana  Cattle  Market,  41 

Cornwell  Buildings,  41 

Corporation,  7 

Council  Chamber,  40 

Cross  Bath,  37 

Cross  Bath  Spring,  25 

Dark  Rooms,  15 
Darlington  Street,  80 
Dorchester  Street,  n 

Edgar  Buildings,  53 

Forum,  the,  2 
Fosse,  the,  2,  42 
Fountain  Buildings,  50 

Gay  Street,  54 
General  Post  Office,  50 
Golf  Club  Courses,  80 
Grammar  School,  King  Edward’s, 
50 

Grand  Pump  Room,  28 
Great  Pulteney  Street,  80 
Guildhall,  38-40 
Guinea  Lane,  44 

Harley  Street,  46 
Hay  Hill  Chapel,  50 
Hedgemead  Park,  42 
Henrietta  Park,  80 
Henry  Street,  11 

Hetling  House,  58  ;  Pump  Room, 
37  ;  Spring,  25 

IS9 
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History  of  the  Abbey  Church,  16- 
18 

Holburne  Art  Museum,  55 
Hot  Bath,  37 
Hot  Spring,  25 

Industries,  7 

James  Street,  55 
Jubilee  Hall,  50 
Julian  Road,  44 

Kemble,  Rev.  Charles,  18 
King’s  and  Queen's  Baths,  29-33  ; 
Spring,  25 

Kingsmead  Square,  57 
Kingsmead  Street,  55 
Kingston  Bath,  37 

LADYMEAD,  41 
Landor,  residence  of,  43 
Laura  Place,  80 
Lower  Borough  Walls,  58,  59 
Lyncombe  Place,  61 

M axvers  Street,  ii 
Margaret’s  Chapel,  49 
Marshal  Wade,  18 
Midland  Railway  Bridge,  66 
Milsom  Street,  52,  53 
Mineral  Water  Hospital,  4,  51 
Montpelier,  44 
Moravian  Chapel,  55 
Municipal  Buildings,  15,  40 
Museum,  13 

New  King  Street,  55 

New  Royal  Bath,  36 

New  Royal  Swimming  Bath,  37 

Northgate  Street,  41 

North  Parade  Bridge,  12,  14 

Octagon  Chapel,  the,  52 

Old  Bond  Street,  52 

Old  Bridge,  66 

Old  Royal  Private  Baths,  37 

Omnibuses,  &c.,  7 

Orange  Grove,  15 

Oxford  Row,  50 

Paragon,  the,  44 
Park  Street,  47 
Penitentiary,  the,  41 
Percy  Chapel,  54 
Pierrepont  Street,  12 
Portland  Chapel,  45 
Public  Hot  Water  Pump,  37 
Pulteney  Bridge,  78 
Pump  Room  Extension,  29 


ueen  Square,  54 
uiet  Street,  52 

Railway  Terminus,  55 
Recreation  Grounds  of  Bath  and 
County  Club,  80 
Rectangular  Roman  Bath,  35 
River’s  Street,  45 
Roman  Baths,  2,  33-36 
Roman  Remains,  3,  13,  33-36,  57, 
95.  99 

j  Royal  Avenue,  47 
Royal  Crescent,  48 
Royal  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  13 
Royal  United  Hospital,  59 

St.  Andrew’s  Church,  46 
St.  James’s  Square,  46  ;  Portico, 
13  ;  Street,  46 

St.  John’s  Church,  80  ;  Hospital. 
58 ;  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  Priory,  1 1,  12 
Scott,  Sir  Gilbert,  18 
Shockerwick  House,  105 
Skating  Rink,  49 
St.  Mary's,  Bathwick,  80 
St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  43 

St.  Michael’s  Church.  41 
9t.  Michael’s  Place,  36 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  55 
St.  Stephen’s  Church,  74 
SI.  Swithin’s  Church,  42 
Saw  Close  Theatre,  57 
South  Avenue,  40 
Southgate  Street,  61,  66 
South  Parade,  11 
Springfield  Place,  74 
Stall  Street,  36 
Swedenborgian  Church,  11 
Sydney  Gardens,  80 

Technical  Schools,  40 
Tepid  Swimming  Bath,  37 
Terrace  Walks,  13 
Thrale,  Mrs.,  Residence  of,  54 
Trinity  Church,  56 
Union  Street  51, 

ViA  Julia,  2,  42 
Victoria  Art  Gallery,  40 
Victoria  Column,  47 
Victoria  Park,  47-48 
Vineyards,  The,  42 
Vineyards’  Chapel,  44 
Walcot  Street,  41 
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Wall  portion  of  old  city,  52 
Warwick  Place,  61 
Westgate  House,  58 
Westgate  Street,  57,  58 


|  Wheel-chairs,  7,  8 

|  York  Buildings,  50,  53 
I  York  Street,  37 
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Allen,  Ralph,  87-89 

Barrow  Hill,  63 
Bathampton,  80 
Batheaston,  81  ;  Villa,  82 
Bathford,  82,  105 
Bathwick  Hill.  86 
Beacon  Hill,  64 
Bear  Brewery,  62 
Beckford’s  Tower,  75 
Beechen  Cliff,  62 
Berewyke  Camp,  65 
Bitton,  96  ;  Church,  98 
Box,  100 
Box  Brook,  104 
Bradford-on-Avon,  110-114 
Barton  Barn,  112 
Bridge,  1 13 
Church,  112 
Duke's  House,  1 14 
Lady  Well,  1 1-3 
Saxon  Chapel,  113 
Torey  Hill,  1 13 

Caer  Badon,  84 
Celtic  Burial  Place,  94 
Chapel  Farm,  76 
Chapel  Plaster,  102 
Charlcombe,  75 
Charny  Down,  74 
Charterhouse  Hinton,  116 
Cheddar,  181-184 
Castle  Rock,  182 
Cliffs,  182,  184 
Cox’s  Cavern,  182 
Gough’s  Caves,  184 
Lion  Rock,  182 
Pulpit  Rock,  182 
Cheney  Court,  102 
Claverton,  84  ;  Manor  House,  86 
Coleridge,  residence  of,  10 1 
Combe  Down,  90 
Combe  Hay,  95  ;  Church  and 
Manor  House,  96 
Corsham,  103  ;  Church,  104  • 
Court,  104 
Corston,  69 
Coxley,  158 
Crosscombe,  177 


Dinder,  177 
Ditteridge  Church,  102 
Doulting,  176 
Draycott,  181 
Drungway,  the,  82 
Dulcote  Hill,  177 

East  Sedgemoor,  158 
Ebbor  Rocks,  181 
Englishcombe,  65  ;  Lane,  65,  66 

Farleigh  Castle,  119-121 
Farleigh  Hungerford,  11S 
Fielding,  residence  of,  67 
Fortnight  Hill,  96 
Freshford,  1 1 5 
Frome,  122 

Frome  Church,  122-124 

Glastonbury,  157— 174 
Abbot’s  Barn,  171  ;  Kitchen,  172 
Almshouses,  172 
George  Inn  Hotel,  161 
Market  Crose,  160 
Museum,  160 
Red  Lion  Inn,  172 
St.  Benedict’s  Church,  159 
St.  John’s  Church,  170 
St.  Michael’s  Tower,  171 
Thorn,  173 
Tor,  the,  171 
Tribunal,  161 
Weary  All  Hill,  173 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  The,  161-170  ; 
early  history,  162  ;  completion, 
164 ;  St.  Joseph's  Chapel,  164, 
165-167  ;  Major  Ecclesia,  164, 

168  ;  its  fall,  165  ;  St.  Joseph’s 
Crypt,  167,  168  ;  Great  Church, 
164,  168  ;  Monks’  Cemetery, 

169 

Great  Chalfield  Manor  House,  10S 
Grenville's  Monument,  77 

Hampton  Manor  House,  81 
Hampton  Rocks,  84 
Haslebury  House,  101 
Heaven’s  Gate,  126 
I  Herschel,  residence  of,  55 
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Hinton  Abbey  House,  116 
Holloway,  61 

Holy  Well  of  St.  Julian,  94 

Kelston,  70 

Kelston  Round  Hill,  71 

Keynsham,  9S  ;  Roman  villa,  99 

L.4NGRIDGE,  72  ;  Church  and 
Manor  House,  72,  73 
Lansdown,  battle  of,  77 
Limpley  Stoke,  109,  no 
Longleat,  123-126 
Longleat  Priory,  126 
Lyncombe  Hill,  61 

Midford  Village  and  Castle, 
93 

Monkswood  Reservoir,  7 
Monkton  Farleigh,  106  ;  Manor 
House,  Monks’  Conduit,  and 
Church,  106 
Monument  Field,  91 

Nelson,  residence  of,  55 
Newton  Park,  69 
Newton  St.  Loe,  68,  69 
Norton  St.  Philip,  116;  Church, 
1 16  ;  George  Inn,  116 

Odd  Down,  65 

Partis  College,  71 
Polden  Hills,  158 
Prior  Park,  87-90 
Prospect  Place,  62 
Prospect  Stile,  72 

Rodney  Mansion,  70 
Round  Hill  Tining,  94 

St.  Catherine’s  Court,  83 
St.  Mary  Magdalen’s  Chapel,  62 
Saltford,  70 
Sham  Castle,  64,  86 
Sharpham,  1 71 
Sharpstone,  115 
Shepton  Mallet,  173,  176 
Solsbury  Hill,  64,  74 
South  Wraxall  Manor  House,  107 
Speke,  Captain,  the  explorer,  scene 
of  death  of,  10 1 
Stoke  Rodney,  181 
Stoney  Littleton,  94 

Tatwick,  73 
Tracey  Park,  77 
Twerton,  5,  67 


Upper  Langridge,  72 
Upper  Swainswick,  73,  84 

Wadswick,  ioi 
Walcot,  42,  43 
Walcot  Cemetery,  71 
Wansdyke,  65 

Wellow  Church  and  Manor 
House,  93 
Wells,  127-156 
Almshouses,  155 
Conduit,  152 
Market  House,  152 
Market  Place,  152 
Mendip  Hills,  155,  156 
Post  Office,  152 
St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  153 
St.  Thomas’s  Church,  155 
Town  Hall,  152 

Wells  Cathedral,  129-152  ;  its 
history,  129,  130  ;  the  Dean's 
Eye,  131  ;  west  front,  131,  132  ; 
south-west  tower,  north-west 
tower,  and  north  porch,  133  ; 
nave,  134 ;  chantry  chapels, 
136  ;  stone  pulpit,  brass  lectern, 
and  transepts,  137  ;  Norman 
font,  chapels  of  St.  Martin  and 
St.  Calixtus,  and  Byconyll’s 
tomb,  138  ;  other  tombs,  &c., 
central  tower,  and  St.  Andrew's 
Cross,  139  ;  choir,  140  ;  south 
choir  aisle,  141  ;  chapel  of  St. 
John,  142  ;  retro-choir,  St 
Catherine’s  Chapel,  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s  and  St.  John’s  Chapels, 
and  tombs  of  Dean  Forest, 
Bishop  Creyghton,  and  Bishop 
Berkeley,  143  ;  Ladye  Chapel, 
144 ;  north  choir  aisle,  146 ; 
under-croft  and  chapter  house, 
146 ;  chain  gate  and  vicars’ 
close,  148  ;  deanery,  149  ;  best 
view  of  Cathedral,  149 ;  cloi¬ 
sters,  150  ;  Bishop’s  Palace,  151  ; 
Bishop's  Barn,  152 
Westbury,  181 
Weston,  71 

Widcombe  Crescent,  92 
Widcombe  old  church  and  house, 
92 

Widcombe  Parade,  86 
Wick,  77  x, 

Wookey,  177  ;  Hole.  179-80 
.  Woolley,  73 
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